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ABSTRACT 



Responses of approximately 5,000 disabled freshmen 
who, when they entered college as first-time, full-time students in 
'1976, t completed the Student Information Farm (SIF) comprise, this 
.> 'longitudinal sftudy- of the. disabled student in higher education. . 

Contents ,are as? follows; (1) Introduction (overview, methodology, and 
sample) ?/ (2) Comparisons b^ Disability Status, (Render, and by 
Disability Area (demokraphic characteristics,] family' background, high 

school background, coll ege choice and fre shman residence f college 

finances, college ^plans and expectations, and attitudes and values); 
CS) Comparisons by Disability Status, and' by Level and Control of 
Institution (demographic characteristics and family background, high 
school background*, college choice and freshman ^residence, college 
finances, college plans and expectations, and attitudes and values); 
(•4) Summary of Findings (disabled and nondisabled freshmen, profiles 
of the eight disability group's-; and profiles of. disabled and 
nondisabled entrants to the. six institutional types, and < 
implications). Antong the findings are: disabled freshmen were 
.somewhat more likely to register at 2 year colleges, but were 
represented at all 'types of. higher education institutions; men 
slightly outnumbered womeri, in the disabled group; disabled students 
were at a, slight disadvantage vis-a-vis nondisabled students with- . 
respect to educational preparation; disabled students' were more « 
likely to possess the characteristics of "nonjtraditional college 
students" and to evidence less financial dependence d.n their parents; 
* politically, the disabled -were-, less likely than'the nondisabled to 
'characterize themselves as .'middle-of-the-road; the disabled were more 
likely to.li&e in private housing; and the disabled, despite their 
- slight socioeconomic and" educational disadvantages, had high 
; aspirations, and tended to prefer more traditional academic fit 



ields. 



Appendices include-! 1978 Studeitt information Form; .father's 
ojcc^ipatidn; mother's occupation; ma jor;., student occupation; .region 



v .I categories; and 1981 follow-up survey of 1978 disabled freshmen. 
r D y r lfitincj8 are provided. (LC) - » 
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Executive Summary "r . , 

e . 

■ i • j* 

This "nep.prt 1s one product of a national longitudinal study. of the 
disabled student 1n higher. education, funded by the Office of Special 
^ducation of the^U.S. Department of Education and conducted by the Higher 
Education Research Institute (HERI) in Los Angeles. The analyses are 
based on ( the weighted responses of approximately 5,000 disabled freshmen 
who, when they entered, col lege, as first- time, full-time students 1n 1978, 
completed the Studejnt Information Fornvc(SIF),' the instrument used in the 
Cooperative Institutional Research Prog/am (CIRP)," vfchlch since 1965 has 
'annually surveyed the entire entering freshman classes of a representative 
sample of the nation's colleges and universities. 'The material presented 
here not only.glves' the flVst' comprehensive national view of the disabled 
college freshman but also constitutes baseline information to be used- in 
Interpreting the respqns£s of these same students to a foTlow-up ques- 
tionnaire mailed out in 1981. 

'Sectioo 1 4 (Chapters l'and 2) of the report describes the data base, 
• . . ■ . ' ■ ** ■ • » 

.sample, and methodology of the study. Section fr , '<Cha'pters v 3-9) compares 

the.weighted responses of the disabled group.' (tf=50, 797) with. -those of a ' 

J5 percent random fample. of -nondisabled freshmen ( N= 1,626, 56 9j) who also 

entered college -i,n 1978; compared men^arid; women i/i the two groups; and 

examines similarities and. "differences among eight. categories of disabled. 

^freshmen, classified oh. the .basis of their disability, as" self-identified 

on theU9^ SIF V These .eight categories, and their proportionate' share 

of thentotal disabled group, were as follows: . 

..* 6 hearing, disability, 7 percent * *' • 

'■ ' ' ' ' ■ ' - ' x 

-t^-J? . speech dlsabjlljty, 2 percent/' *, • t \. , ;' ■'*' . • 4 



i 



* - V 

o orthopedic disability, ^ percent* 
f o" visual disability, 29 percent '[ 

o learning disability, 3 percent #. 

' o other disability/13 percent " ' if' 

o multiple disabilities (i.e., those freshmen indicating that they 
had more thai one of the above disabilities), 4 percent, 

o unknown disability (ile., thos6\fre'shmen who indicated that they 
considered themselves to' be physically-handicapped but who did 
not specify a disability area), 27 ^rcent" 

The topics covered In, Section II are demographic characteristics, family 
background, high school background, college cjioice and freshman residence, 
- college finances, college plans and expectations,, and attitudes and values. 
Section III '(Chapters JO- 16) follows the same topi.cal sequence, using . 
the .freshman institution as the unit of analysis. That is, comparisons are 
made between and among disabled and nondisabled entrants to six-Ttfoes of 
higher education institution,, classified by control and level : ^public univer- 
sity, private university,- public four-year college, prij^teJ'.four-year college, 
. ■■ » -. *s 

public two-yeaY* college, private two-year, college. ■ 



* / 

/ 



/ Section IV (Chapters 17-20) summarizes the 'major findings for the total 
disabled and nondisabled freshman grdups; for freshmen in each of 'th^ eight 
.disability areas; and entrants to each of the s'ix institutional types. The 
policy implications of the findings are discussed in the final chapter. ' ) 

Major Frndings- ; 

C *• T ' 
^Perhaps- the most important insight to be gained from the comparisons . , 

o? the disabled and the nondisabled samples is that,fcas a group, .disabled *! 

1978 freshmen differed very little from their nondisabled counterparts . 

that. is, they are n<ft '% breed apart from "typical" freshmen; they entered 

: 5 ol ^9? with/inuch'^he same background, ^attitudes,** plans", and expectations. 



TV • 



,. m * -3- ■ N ' 

^ More specific, findings were as follows' ^ 

o Disabled freshmen from all eigtft disability areas were represented 
at all types of higher education institutions. They were somewhat 
more likely than were nondisabled freshmen to enroll at two-year 
colleges and somewhat less likely to enroll at universities and •*."'. 
at public four^year colleges. * 
o Men slightly outnumbered women in the disabled sample, although 
. * women slightly outnumbered men in the nondisabled sample, suggesting • 
that greater efforts shoul'd be made tq encourage disabled women to 
attend college. Disabled men .were especially likely to outnumber 
^ . disabled women aj the most selective institutions (private univer- 
sities) and at the least selective (public ±wo^y*aij colleges}. ' \* 
. . ,o. Despite their similarity to nondisabled freshmen, disabled 1978 • • • . 

• freshmen were .somewhat more .likely to possess the characteristics 
of "nohtraditional" col Tege students. That isj .larger^roportions * ' . 
Were age 21 =or older at college entry, were married, had served in 
the military, were nonwhite, and came from lower socioeconomic ' 
-backgrounds. "... 

o disabled freshmen' wereat a slight disadvantage vis-a-vis nondisabled 0 
freshmen wfth respect to educational preparation. That is, they • 
' were somewhat. less Mkety to' have taken a college preparatory 'program. \ ' ' 
in 'high school , they tended, to make somewhat lower grade averages -and \ ' ' ■ 
to rank slightly* lower in .their graduating classed and they were . ^ 
less confident of . the adequacy of their high school preparation in 
academic subjects \md of their ability to excel in college. ' . /' / ■ 

* 2f,.' Cl0Se t0 ' on ^ four ™ pf the disabled freshmen* compared wi th one-f 1 f th 



• of the nondisabled^d been accepted by no college other than th/ 



0 



-4- ' • t % 

one they were attending. „ 
o As reasons for attending college, 'the disabled were more likely 
than the nondisabled to mention s^h "push" factors as being unable 
to find a job, having nothing better -to do> and wanting tolget away 
- from home, but they were also .slightly more likely to mention sueh 
"pull" factors as wanting to become more cultured and to prepare for 
graduate or > profess ipjial school, 
o In choosing their particular institutions, the disabled were, mo're' 
t l,ikely than the nondisabled to have been -influenced by the 'offer of 
financial assistance, by special educational programs provided. at 
the institution, and by otheY people (teachers, guidance counselors, 
alumni, friends-). • • 
o Disabled freshmen evidenced less 'financial dependence on thetr parents • 
Je.g., were less likely to be claimed as tax exemptions-or to re- 
ceive at least $600 worth of assistance) than the nondisabled., 

« j 

Consistent with their slightly lower socioeconomic origins, they. - 
, Were- less likely to .mention parental aid as a source of financial ' 
support for college. ' J 

- '• r 

o, Fewer disabled than nond.isabled freshmen expected to be self-supporting 
(i.e., to draw on earnings or savings from employment), but larger v\ 
proportions of the disabled than df the nondisa.bled got grants or * 
scholarships, took -loans, or received support from their spouses to 
help finance their college education. Nonetheless, a larger propor- 
ti Oh ..expressed majors concerp-.abouf their ability to pay for their 
college education. . ** * • : 

v • * • • 

o The disabled were somewhat more likely than the nondisabled 4o live 
7 . m prlva^lious^aT^il^llBiy-to live i/tcol lege"dormi BSHes or 7 

*/ / v - •' .tit. •■ : ' 



at home with-' parents or relatives. Many of these differences are 
probably attributable to the higher proportions .of. older, married, 
• nonwhite, low.-income students in the disabled group. * • * 
HDespite their slight socioeconomic and educational disadvantages, 
the disabled had high aspirations. Though they were twice as likely" 
as the nondisabl'ed to say they planned to, get no degree, they were ' 
also more likely to aspire to a doctorate or 'an advanced professional 
degree". , , . 

Somewhat. surprising, given the fact that they were less' likely to 
have taken college preparatory programs i.n high school, is their 
preference for the more traditional "academic 1 :' fie Ids: .biological 
.science, physical science, social science, education, fine arts, 
"other" humanities, and "other nontechnical" fields'. By wa^ of X 
contrast, -slightly larger proportions of the nondisableT planned . 
to major in agriculture, engineering, health professions, and "other 
technical;" fields. \ . , 

Consistent' with these differeneesHn-niajor^ie"tdi3reference"sT "more 



of the disabled planned on. careers as artists, teachers, and research 
■scientists; whereas more of the nondisabl^d planned on careers as 
engineers, farmers, and health professionals. 

•Perhaps because of th6-4arger" proportion of older, students in thfr ' 
disabled gro», disabled freshmen were more likely than the nondls- „ 
abled to, say they hao" no currlnt religious preference and less likely 
to say they had attended religious ^services frequently during the 
previous year. (On the other hand, slfghtly more of jjj disabled 
considered themselves to be reborn Christians.) 



The disabled were more likely to say they Smoked cigarettes; /took* 

vitamins^ .sleeping' pills, and tranquilizers; -and siayed up all 

night. A larger .proportion -had participated in organized demon- 

i _,*>.' 
strations and worked in political' campaigns. . Consistent with tfjeir^ 

past behavior, the disabled were more likely than the nondisabled 

« 

to anticipate r participating in protests. or demonstrations during 
college. * m * 
Politically, the disabled were less- likely than the nondisabled to 
characterize themselves as middle-of-the-road. 

> * . / 

Liberalism is manifested, in their greater tendency to .believe that 
the disadvantaged should be given preferential treatment in admis-, 
sions* that all public colleges* should^have open admissions, .and 
that busing to achieve racial balance in the schools is an acceptable 
policy* -In additiori, slightly larger proportions of disabled than 
of nondisabled freshrnen agreed that marijuana should, be legalized, 
that couples should live together before marriage, that a national 
heaTtfr care program shouldTbe established, that sports should be' 

• ' 1 \ * * * 1 - 

' 0 * * 

given less emphasis in college, that college grades> should be 
abolished', and that people should not obey laws that violate their 

• * J - 

personal values.. . . ; ~ * 

On the conservative s^de, more^of the disabled than.: the nondisabled. 

f 

felt that college officials have the right to regulate the off-campus 
behavior of students. & 

Somewhat larger proportions of the disabled regarded participating 
in community action programs, .proipoting racial* understanding, and 
achieving* ih the arts * (-performing arts , > Wri ti ng , the graphic arts) 
as very irapprtant,or essential life goals, and fewer gave high-priority 

td the. goal of raising a family. . 

* • * - 



Summary Profiles' by Disability Area ' ' 

-Perhaps the most imporJjMfrtTtnsight to-emerge from the- comparisons Jby 
disability area '^s that freshmen with different kinds of disabilities tto 

indeed differ from one another. The profiles of the eight groups- are sum- 

. , • t ■ - i 

marized below: v 9 •'. ' . ? 1 " 



Those 1978 freshmen^ indicating -they 'had a visual disability were tKe 

largest group; accounting for" 29 -percent of the total -disabled- sample 

^ Their general similarity to the nondisabled suggests that many mem- . 

. bers of , this group .were npt truly disabled, according to any legal 

or clinical definition. Thus, the group Is not representative* of *~ 

c&JTgge students with serious visual, impairments; 

\ , . 

o^ Those 1978 freshmen who indicated that they considered themselves to 

be physically handicapped but then failed to. check a specific dis- 

ability area were classified as having an unknown disability . Ac- 

~* - ..1— . s . _ - -* 

counting. for 27 percent of the total disabled sample," they ^ive". the" " 

overall impression of being a practical -minded, upwardly mobile group 

. _ . — ^ _ _ » 

*• who^have many of the characteristics of nondisabled freshmen.- • 
0 Tho ^l9 78 freshmen indicating they had an orthopedic disability / j 

f * " x - 

constituted 14 percent of the total disabled. sample. • This group was 
. predominantly white and included higher- than-average pro~poYfcW}nsj)f 
students, married students, and "veterans*. Thus, th^ortho- \ 




. older 

pedically disabled wene^ somewhat more likely than average to have, 
delayed college entry, to be financially independent of their pa ren 
and toaattend a public two-year college. ' * '* • 

o The follow-up survey should help to clarify, the nature of the hartd'i- 
capped group composing respondents who indicated they had 'some' 
"other" disability (13 percent of the total disabled Sample y. N Hten 



4)utnumber x ed women- by three to two. The group included relatively 
large proportions of "noniratfUional 11 students from disadvantaged* > 

backgrounds who had little confidence in their own academic abili- . 

* «*» * 

ties. -They were more likely than average to enter community .colleges 
" , #^ 

e a&d to aspire t to no more than an associate degree/ 

\ Fteshmerr with.a hearing disability only (many with a hearing dis- 

^ability, alsp marked some other -disability ar6a and so are classified 

as multiply disabled) constituted 7 percent of- the total disabled < 

sample and tended to come from relatively high socioeconomic back- 

grounds, to have good frigh school records, and^to be confident of 

their preparation in aca'demic , subjects. ♦ , 

All those freshmen who marked more than one disability area ori the 

SIF were classified , as, having multiple disabilities (4 percent of 

the total samplp). 'Of the&e^ about two-fifths were speech-impaired; 

one-fifth* hearing-impaired; one-fifth, learning-disabled; 11 percent* 

had some "other" 1 disability; 8 percent were orthopedfcally disabled; 

' * • 

and ^8 percent were visually -impaired. Men slightly outnumbered women 

t * . r : 

in this group, which included slightly higher- than-average propor- 

. » * * ** 

* - 

tions of "nontraditionaV 1 students (i.e., older, married, veterans). 
Of the 5 percent of these freshmen who were married, three-fifths 
were not. living with their spouses*.' The implication is that being 
multiply disabled places considerable stress^n a marriage; the fact 

— ' * \ ■■ r ■ . ^ . . 

that so many of these freshmen haa a speech or hearing impairment ~ 
suggests., further, that comnunication difficulties hay* negatively 
affect a marriage. Ths multiply disabled tended to^come from low 
socioeconomic backgrounds with respect to parental income, eduqa- 
tion,.and occupations; but- a sizable minority had weVl-educated 



parents who- held high-status ibut somewhat low-paying) jobs-. Larger- 
^than-average proportions felt their high school preparation was poorT 

Larger-than-average proportions seemed 4:0 have musical interests 
.and talents and to manifest a puritanical streak in' their activities « 

and' atti tudes . ' f . * " . ' ' . > * 

\ $ • 

Those 1978 freshmen with a 1 ea rnj ng di sab i 1 i tv consti tuted 3 percent* 
of the total disabled sample. The group was male-dominated'. and ' 
included few "nonjtraditiohal" students but three times as* many Jews 
as average. The ,iearn'ing-disabled were distinguished by their poor. " 
high school records, a lack-of confidence in their ability to perforin 
at the'college level, the impressive Educational credentials of' their 
parents, and their extreme political positions and opinions. Over half 
(53 percent) enrolled' at public^ two-year colleges. 
Two percent of the 1978 disabled Vreshmen were classified as having 
a speech disability only ("though many of the speech-impaired also 



« 

marked some other disability area and thus are categorized as havinjg 
multiple disabilities). Men outnumbered women by about two to one. ■ 
The speech- impaired I tended (Kto be -disadvantaged both, socioeconomically 
and educationally, perhaps because a large proportion were nonwhite. 4 
Hispanics< Asians, and those from "other" racial/ethnic backgrounds 
(especially women-frbm this. last group) i^ere overrepresented among 
the speechrdisabled, suggesting that many of these freshmen may 
identify themselves ijn this way simply because* they have. difficulty 
with English. The fdllow-up survey should help to clarify which 
actually ha've speech Impairments. 1 » 



Summary Profiles, by Type of Freshman Institution 

^^"Jiirr*orjng. U.S. society, U.S.higheV.education can be characterized as 



both .egalitarian and elitist: egalftarian^in that virtually ^ny high * ! 

' • "/ 
school graduate has access to some' type of postsecondary institution; elitist 

. ' . .- - . Vv • <•- . . . ■ 

\ n ^that institutions are arranged hierarchically, with' those at tfrelfpex- 

f . . . . f> S 

(private universities and, to a lesser -extent, .public universities , and some 
private four-year colleges) admitting only the "best" students, and those at 
the bottom (public two-year colleges, most public four-year colleges) ad- 
mitting a diverse range of students. In short, different types of insti- 
tutions enroll -different types of students, and, these differences- tend to 
be systematic and consistent whether students are disabled or not. The 
following profiles summarize the major findings for dislbled and nondisabled 
1978 entrants to each of the six institutional types, categorized by control . 
(public, i private) and by level (university, four-year college, two-year ' 
col lege), «' ' « ' . . 

0 ' Public universities enrolled 18 percent of *the* nondisabled sample 

' ' ' * - x 

and 15 percent .of, the disabled sample; WomSn constituted 48 percent 

* 9 

of both groups. Relative to their proportions in the total disabled 
sample, those with visual and with unknown disabilities were some-, 
whatoverrepresented, and those with' hearing, orthopedic, learning,, 
and "other" disabilities were somewhat Jrjderrepresented. Five percent 

; (compared with 6 percentof all disabled freshmen) indicated that 

\ * ^ \ > * • 

they required architectural accommodations,. Disabled freshmen, 

entering public universities differed very little from thefr nondis- 

• abled counterparts; indeed, the two. groups -seemed more similar to 

/ 

one another than did the "average" disabled and nondisabled fresh- 
•man (i<ij»',as represented by the figures ftfr the total disabled and 
nondisab|le^am?TesT: — ^ * 



, 9 Generally the mosit selective and elite of Institutional types, 
| v private"urtiyersitjes enrolled 6 percent of the total nohd.isabjed 

sample and 5 percent of the total disabled 'sample in 1978, with men 

. \ . a I ' , I » ■ 

outnumbering women by aboiif three to' two in both groups." Those with. 



visual and unknown disabilities were somewhat jverrepresented at 
these institutions, and those with learning and "other* disabilities 

were somewhat unjderrepresented. .As) at public universities, 5 per- 

1 1-'', " ' , .( * °' • ■ ! '. 1 

* ' cent of the disabled -freshmen indicated that they required archi- 

' * v I •'' ; ' - * ( 

. ^tectural accommodations* As was also true among public university 

c .»(■'" • ' *■ 1 

entrants, dfsabled; freshmen >t-private universities were' remarkably ' 

. .simi-lar^o their| ndndisabled counterparts:" Both groups tended to 
■have outstanding* hish- school records, to, come from affluent back T 
grounds, andHo have high aspirations and expectations. 

Q* The second most 'popular institutional type (after public two-year 
colleges), pub! ic^fdu^year col 1 eges enrolled 22 percent of the non- 
disabled sample and* 20 percent of the disabled"> sample in 1978. Women 
. accounted for §3 percent' of the former group and 50 percent of the 
latter. Of the various disability groups, those with visual and 
unknown disabilities- were\somewhat bverrepresented, and those with 
orthopedic, learning, and ,k other" disabilities somewhat under- 
represented.' Six percent ofythe disabled freshmen said they' required 
architectural accommodations, thesp institutions had iarger minority 
enrollments than any other institutional type. In addition to in- 
eluding a larger proportion of "non traditional* (older, married, ' 
nonwhite) students than the ndndisabled group, the disabled group 
at public four-year colleges tended to come from lower socioeconomic' 
backgrounds, to have, podrer high school) records., and to be less 



confident of their academic skills. In other respects,- the two 
groups were 'highly similar. 

Private fou r-year colleges enrolled 17 percent of botfcthe disabled 
and the npndtsabled samples, with women predominating (52-53' 
percent). Those disabled freshmen requiring 'architectural, accommo- 
da tl oris were somewhat Tess inclined to attend these institutions 
than other types;.- making up only 4. percent of -the disabled enrol 1- 
ments:-^ Those w.fth visual, 'hearing, and multiple disabilities* were 
somewhal^pverrepresented/ *nd those with, unknown disabilities were 
somewhat underrepresefnted*. * mis category encompasses a diverse. 
$roup of irTs-titutibhs, ran'gjng from highly sleective liberal arts 
colleges with a national reputation to "invisible" nonselective • 
.sectarian institutions. This heterogeneity may account for some • 
•of the anomolies.in the characteristics of freshmen enrolling in 
private .four^year colleges, who in some ways resembled the highly '* 
able and affluent freshmen at universities but at the same time ' 
shared certain characteristics with two-year college entrants. 
There were few differences between disabled and nondisabled entrants- 
to" private fourryear col leges, 'other than those general differences-r 
such as the greater proportions of^older,, married. freshmen who have 
not taken a college preparatory program^afid who have delayed entry 
to college— that characterize the total-samples. v • ' 

\ : . ■ • ' . - 

In 197 8» public two-year colleges were the, predominant institutional 
type, 'enrolling 34 percent of the nondisabled sample and 38 percent. 
Of the disabled sample, with those having learning, orthopedic, ".other, 
multiple, and hearing disabilities being -overre presented -and those 
with, visual and unknown disabilities be*1ng underrepresented. Over 



half (53 percent) of all those disabled freshmefr* requiring architec- 
tural accommodations entered these institutions;- thus V they const!-,;- 
tuted 8 percent of all disabled entrants:. The gender composition 
. of the two groups differed: Women made up 51 percent of the non- 

disabled group (exactly their figure in the total. nondisabled sample) • 

% -~ * — — 

but only 46 percent of the disabled group fcompared with 49 percent 

among. all .disabled freshmen). Pub/Iic two-year colleges enrolled ' 

larger proportions of "non traditional" freshmen and o) first-generation 

/ < 
college students than any other institutional type. 6 Perhaps the 

most important understanding to be gained from these analyses is that ' 

• public two-year colleges have played' a crucial role in opening access 

to disabled people whq at the same time are at risk. 

- . i , 

Like private four-year colleges, private two-year colleges are a 

diverse group of i nstitirtions: m'ilitary academies, business schools, 

technical- institutes, finishing schools, and sectarian solleges. 

Despite this diversity, these colleges make up. the smallest segment 

of American. higher education, enrolling 4 percent of the total non- 

» • » * 

disabled group and 5 percent of the total disabled group in 1978; 4 
percent of the disabled entrants required architectural accommodations. 
Those with learning, hearing, speech, other, and multiple disabilities 
were overrepresented, and .those with orthopedic, visual/and unknown 
disabilities were underrepresented. Ope noteworthy feature of these 
institutions is that they are female- dominated: 62 percent of the 
. nondisabled freshmen and 59 percent of the disabled freshmen at . 
private two-year colleges were women. Differences between the^ disabled 
and the nondisabfed were more marked among private two-year college 
freshmen than amo.ngyfreshmen at other institutional types. The 
disabled group included a much larger proport*i6n of minority students 



v' V 
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and of students from disadvantaged backgrounds (as measured^by parental 
income and father 'is education). Perhaps these background differences '/ 
account for^the strong differences in aspirations, expectations,^ 
opinions, and life goals. 

Implications of the stady 

i \ «• ■ . • . 

For the U.S. higher educatio\system and for the handicapped of '"the 

_ nation', this is a pioneering era. -At long last, the law ^requires that 

colleges and universities receiving federal funds make their facilities 
.. J • . \- 

anq; programs accessible to the handicapped. /At long last, the disabled 

are being extended the opportunity to pursue -hightt" education. . Respon- 
sibility for their. success a-s college students is Glared by the disabled, 
themselves and by the academic institutions that enroll them. "* • o • ' 

-A * — 9.4,. 

^ The findings from this sijdy provide-the first nationally representa-:' 
tive, data-based information on disabled freshmen as they enter college. y 
The* results of the foj low-up survey should permit us to <fraw an even more" 

comprehensive and detailed picture'* of these students as they progress 

_ . ... . . *> . ' • ~ ~"~ r ~ » ~ < 

through College and to define more precisely their needs; For instance, 

. ' . . ■ . 

the freshman data .indicate. that, even though only 6 percent of all handi- 
capped freshmen require architectural acdommodatiohs, this group is fairly 



\ 



evenly distributed among institutional types; thus, every type of higher 

: 9 education institution has an obligation to provide^such facilities. The 

V t ^follow-up survey should yield information on- the nature of the accommoda- 

>; , tions required by the 'remaining 94 percent ? of the handicapped group.. Since.' 

1 the additional' costs of complying with 'federal law accrue to colleges and 
:<■{■ • • ' « ■ ■ • t . 

* universities.at a time when they are already hard-pressed by financial ' * • 

* constraints, s it_is 'imperative tha^ academic administrators have a clear idea 



#df which accbmmodatibhs areympst useful , and to whom. 



< The findings already prbduced by this study of the disabled ^ollege 
student. have* important implications not only for academic institutions but 
for dtheh agencies ami segme'nts of U.S. society as weff. These implica- 



' "tions, afldithe empiiMoal evidence on which they rest, are summarized in/ 

A : * ' ■ • /* 

$he remainder of this executive* summary- *.•"'- 

t ' . , ** ' *> 
.. 1. -\Since comparisons of disabled and-nondisabled 1978 freshmen shovA* 

, *. »♦ . 

that the two groups do not differ markedly in their backgrounds,' previous 

• * • 

academic perfonfiance, values and attitudes, or educational and- career aspira 
tions, it follows, that the institution* bears-as great a responsibility for 
the .ultimate success or failure of the disabled student as *it does for'the 
educational development of all its stijdents. This meansVthat colleges apd ' 
^universities must marshall. their human and material resources to facilitate, 

rather than hinder, the. progpess^of the disabled. * 

" / - . . . . ■ * ^ v 

2. Differences among groups according to. thVir disability area(s) 
underscore the^need.for policymakers to address the question qf whether 
.they^should formulate general provisions and policies for al] -handicapped * 
students or should instead consider special provisions and policies that, 
take, these differenced, into account. * .' \ 

, , ~ Typically, disabTed*Fr&shmen enter college feeling less confident * 
of their adademic ability and high school preparation than do nondisabled r 
freshmen. Thusi'ltetitutional pol icynlakers whp are committed to offering* 
the handicapped access to more than a revolving door face questions not 
-covered , by federal law: Having admitted the disabled,- to what extent are ' 
institutions responsible for providing them with remediation in subjects 



• . • • . • . • V. ^ . f • 

where they are weak? At the very least, academic institutions "could provide 

* . 
their freshmert with lists* of priyate tutorsy-cownunity^based options, for 

remediation, and so- forth, Such a service, while costing the institutions 



very*l.i€tle, could go a longlway toward meeting the special needs of the 

disabled.'* r V * 

4. Sirjce sq many disabled freshmen seemed- to lack confidence in the 

adequacy of their academic preparation, elementary and secondary schools * 

need to reassess the quality of- the education they are providing to their. 

handicapped students. -Since a relatively "large •projiorti on of disabled 

freshmen had "not taken a college preparatory program iri^high school,, the-.. 

lower schools^also, need to' evaluate their counseling and guad4nc*e 'prog-ram j^-** 

to ascertain whether disabled students are« being discouraged. by their. 

teachers and counselors from considering, college as^fin option." 

751 5. ' Al thougtTthe disabled 1978 freshmen- were just as. career-oriented 

. v . * .* - • ' ' ' -° 

as their nondisabled counterparts', evidence Indicates that v th'ey had a 

harder, time finding jo&s." For instance, they were less likely to mention 

savings, or earnings from employment and College Wdrk-Study as -sources of- 

supportt less -likely tc'expect they would work during college to he?)l ' * 

meet. co-llege costs, but more likely to say they were attending college 

because they' could not ffhd a "job pr because they had nothing fbetter 'to 

.do. Clearly, U.S. society need^ftb improve its record for employing the 
handicapped. Higher education institutions shoOld lead, the yay, not only . 

. by offering^on-campus jobs to their disabled students- but also by making 
direct appeals to the employers in their communities. t . , 



6. 4 These analyses inBicate that disabled 1978* freshmen tended to , . 

come from slightly lower socioeconomic, background? than their nbndisabled 

* 1 N *' % • * • 

counterparts and were somewhat jnore .lively to express major concern about 

their ability to pay for college.' In addition, a larger proportion relied 

on grants and scholarships. At & time when federal support' fors higher 

education js Being reduced, it, is important th'at financial ,aid programs 

That benefit 0 disabled students be -maintain&d.^ -Cutbacks in such programs * 

will ultimately work to the detriment of *U. Si 'society as- a' wjaol e. ; 

• 7. That men slightly. .outnumbered women among disabled" 1978 freshmefi, 

whereas women slightly "outnumbered men among the noijdisableji,' suggests 

that many disabled women who havfijth'? potential for college are failing* 

to realize this potential, perhaps because, they receive little encourage- . 

ment to' do so from their parents?- teachers", and counselors, Whatever the 

explanation,, the implication is that colleges and Universities should' 

vi'.-.v. ."..'■-« .'.'1* ^ ^^^ f * , % 

develop, outreach programs to recruit these women; it may alsd 3 be -necessary 
to provtde them with spedial support servfces-once they have enrolled in 
college. s *\ ■ J* * • - % ' T-* 

8. The differential, enroll ment patterns of . freshmen from different 
disability groups suggest that some types tif institutions need to do more 
to re^ch a wider range pf disabled students. For i nstance r Relative to * 



their proportion among all entering freshmeb,- the orthopedi easily disabled 

: ~ * / . A ' " 

were underrepresented at all types of institutions except public two-year 
colleges. Among disabled entrants to private universities— generally the* 
most selective. and elite of institutional types-^those^with" orthopedfc, 
learning, "other," and multip^ disabilities were uncjerrepresented. .Col- & 

lege officials conceVned with openi ng ' access to the 'disabled may want to 

\ .. #\ • ,,• 

/ • ' • . ***.. • 



examfqe the recor d of <the ir(own institutions arid to t ake ste ps toward 
'recruiting specific groups of.*disabled students.' ' - 
• ■^ 9 * \l n ^ 978 » 38 Percent, of the disabled freshmen- (compared withJ4___ 
percent of theJondisabled) entered "public two-year, colleges, as* did 53 
•percent of those disabled freshmen requiring architectural accommodations. 

Coltaunity colleges ace to be conmefid'ed f or opening access to the disabled, . 

v * • ■ 

■*- ■ * • . ' 

as well as to' other "nontraditional," "high-risV' groups such~as older 
students, carried students ,* veterans , the economically disadvantaged, and" 
the educational ly ynderprepared. Nonetheless, research evidence shows' that 
public two-year colleges vhave negative effects on student persistence; that 
is, a. student is more likely to drop. out of highe> education if he/she enrolls 
in a community college than if the same students enrolls* iti some otfier 

v. * 

type of institution.- Obviously, it is frivolous -to .recommend that students ' 
avoid enroling in community colleges. A more realistic suggestion is that 
reforms be initiated ^within community colleges to increase student persistence. 
For example, community colleges. mi^ght revitalize their transfer function 
by establishing as' one option a "transfer-cojjege-within-a-co^lege,". 
wherein «\udents~a\j)iring. to a baccalaureate can be brought. .together. ■ 

10. The overrepresentat4onof the disabled at two-year colleges does 
not- let four-year colleges and/ universities &ff the hook. Three-fourths of 
the 19?8 disabled-. freshmen enrolling at.community cVheges aspired to at i 
•least a baccalaureate. If they are to realize these aspirations, they 

must be seen .as *an important group in -articu.Tati on/transfer efforts. * 

11. One specific feature of community colleges that may in part explain 
X. - ' • . ' . " 

their negative effect on persistence is that most of them are commuter insti- 
tutions an^ do. not provide resioential facilities. for their student's*. .A body 



of research indicates that'students who' live in on-'campus housing (e.gv, 
college dormitories) are more likely than those who live; off campus 
(e.g., with parents or other relatives; j'n^rTvate^^r-tmentsT to f>ersi's£ 
in college, probably because they have a greater opportunity to become 
deeply involved in colfege life.^ Many disabled- freshmen— especially • ' 
those with speech and learning disabilities— nfiss this opportunity be- 
•cause they do not live ifccampus residential facilities/ Thus, community 
colleges and other institutions where dormitory facilities are scarce 
should seek other ways of^volving^commuter students jn campus life: 

for instance, by providing. ^centers— similar to/the women's centers and 

/ • i 

international houses that now exist oh many campuses— where students can. 



meet together" informally. 



12. Finally, °some effort should be made to develop funding formulas 

* ° * - * / - 

that all ocate- resources in such a'way that academic institutions secvihg 
the handicapped receive more fdnds-fb accommodate them. 
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Chapter 1 
Overview 
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A. niajorf impetus for -this study of the disabled college student is the <f 
' urgent need of higher 'education, institutions for information that will facilitate 

.• *•/*;•• . . • ' -' - •. . 

' . their compliance with federal legislation., Prohibiting discrimination against 
"otherwise qualified" handicapped dersons in any program or activity that receives 
I;;- federal funds, Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (Public Law 93-112). • 
led tp tMefdelineation of program requirements— covering .admissions and recruitment,. 

-v»,' • " ' ' - . ' ' - r ' * * 

treatment of students, academic adjustments, ^housing, financial aid, employment 

* v ' ' 

I„ , assistance, and ^nonacadafac services— that colleges and universities were to have 
<i ■ , ■ • 

met by June 3,. 1980. , 

If these lojjg-overdue and . comprehensive^egu.lations are*to be effectively 

translated into practice., however, academic institutions must have a better under-' 

>-.*;./• . ? Y»* Y ' ' ' «• ■ '- ■ • .» 

standing: aboJut»who, among the potential college-going disabled population, actually 

goes to .college, which colleges 'they* attend, and why; about .which accommodations 

and services are foundry the disabled ^themselves, to be most/ valuable; about 

v ^h'at' 'further changes and improvements' are needed if the. disabled* are to be given 

_ >; 1i^^Q^uViKcesi\'to-7hence a reasonable chance for\success in— higher education. ' 

Only wit adequately *s*erve their 

I; j ^currently enroled handicapped students and provide for the increasing number 
Kii^^c^ styd^nts antklpated in the decades ahead. 
fipfK\t' 5 'l^bndiiig to hi^'feok the Purvey of Income and Education (National Center 
:r; ^ 1978J, in 1976 slightly over one-third (36 percent) 




Jft age ( 18-25 years old). ^Of this' 

*jl§i^^ disabled, with one or more^of the following 



■ specific handicaps: mental retardation, hearing impairment/deafness-, speech 
impairment, sight Jmpairment/blindness, serious emotional disturbance, mobility 
| impairment, heart trouble, respiratory disorder, other handicap. . Twenty-nine 
of' the rtf and i capped 



I 



I 



percent of thelfandi capped college-age population, compared to . 36 percent of 
their nonhandicapped counterparts, were enrolled ia college in^976-. $ Unfortunately, 
| , these data:dp not report the proportion of college attendees "from each disability L - 
'\ group. However, us : ing data ffeaft'ah NCES-sponsored study of ?0t) higher education- 

.facilities, Wulfsberg and Petersen (1979) found that "fewer than half of tfcree 
M» . groups of di.sabled. 18-25 year olds— the mobility-impaired, the visually impaired; 
and the acoustically impaired-'-were enrolled in . college in 1978. , 

I National efforts directed at giving the disabled acces^to^ncf within- post- - 
secondary education are of recent origin, and much remains to be learned. The ' 
study reported here, whjch was funded b*y the Office of Special Education of the - 

• * * J *v , ■ " 

U.S. DepartfltehlTof Education and conducted by the Higher Education Research * 

Institute (HERI) represents a giant step toward that end. On the tasi§„of survey 

data collected, by the Cooperative Institutional- Research "Program (CIRP)-from a- : 

natfonalTy. representative sample of freslimea who entered some'400 higher education 

institutions, in 1S78, this report describes disabled freshmen, comparing them ^ a 

' ' / ' . ' - • * — ■ *• • ~ • • " 

wnK ^ondisab )ed freshmen. The findings, reported here will also serve as base-'- 

line data for a longitudinal study of approximately 5,000 disabled college 

>.:• - ■" * " s ' . , - .- - ' ' ' . . 

freshmen followed .up in the^ spring of 198T by means of a mailed survey questionnaire 

designed to elifcit information on their experiences in higher education during 
p~ the intervening three years. ' ' 

' Chapter 2 describes^ the data base* -sample selection, and other methodological 
,\ s ' •; matters. The bjdy of the report, presenting-'the results of the data analyses, ' 



is divided into twq. sectio&s. Section ll^qmpajresj.938. disabled and^nohdisab'led 
freshmen, in' total- and by gender, and disabled .freshmen by disability area. Section 
III compares the total disabled and nqndi„sabled: groups according to the types of .„ ' 
institutions they entered in 1978. The two sections are roughly parallel in structure, 

* treating topics chronologically *s th'ey occurred- in the lives of the freshmen. -Thus,* 
demographic and family bac'kgr ounk' ,f4ttors; are discussed f irstT .then high school * * 
-factors, then college choice factors., so forth.. Section IV "summarizes the 
findings and draws out their impllcafidnsf *-./. ' • 

• In this report, we use the terms "handi'qapped • and "disabled" interchangeably, 

♦ recognizing that a controversy over* terminology exists. ? While federal and state * - 

'. \ » ' * » 

legislation employs the term "handicapped," many people object to its neqative 

. connotations, pointing out 'that it -presupposes a limitation that may or may no%*exist 

or that may operate in some l-i'fe areas but not others. Thus, they prefer the term 

"disabled." Indeed, f his study suggests $hat many college freshmen who said they • * 

. -"considered themselves to ,be 9 "handicapped." .were actually revealing a.lack of self- 

' confidence in their ability to learn and function at: the college level; they were- 

■'not handicapped as that term, is general lyiunderstbod. \ 9 . 

Clearly, find.i*r\g a satisfactory definition of so -ambiguous and complex a concept 

as "handicapped" poses a $h allenge. Herbert Rusalem 'offers^ formulation ' 

in the context of higher, education that may prove 'useful:* = ' 

~* A handicapped college student) is one- having activity limitations % 
, ' ascertainable by a : physician or other professional personnel which 
may affect his functioning on the campus .to such a, degree that" one 
-. ^ ; .- or more- specja? services not offered to othV students- and/of intensified 
existing services .are. required, for hi^continued successful functioning, 
academicaTly and/or socially. ' ' . ' • - ■ , 



t' This definition excludes students with (fdr "example) routine vision problems, 
who ought not be considered in addressing issues connected with student! who are 
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truly disabled. On the other hand, the finding that a number of 1978 freshmen 
may hwe perceived themselves as "handicapped" has some important implications. 



This report ^tempts to promote understanding of these freshmen, as 'well as of 
those freshmen who are handicapped according to Rusalem's definition of the term. 



f> 
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/ Chapter 2* 
Methodology ar\d Sample 



_'>"?>; This chapter describes the- data base used in the study,- discusses how 



J h ?Isarnple of disabled students was_.identified,and-categorized, and gives"a 
brief preliminary^sketch of this sample. , .~ v 
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The &ata-8ase^ 



The analyses presented in the body of this report are based upon data 
collected in- the fall of ^978 through the Cooperative Institutional Research 
Program (ClRP),. an ongoing longitudinal study of the American higher educational 
system. Irritiate<tb> Alexander W. Astin at the American Council on Education 
'in 1966, the CIRP is currently conducted by the Laboratory for Research in 
Higher Education at the University of California* at Los Angeles under Dr. Astin' s 
direction. In the 15 years since its inception, the CIRP has involved more than 
£v 1*000 academic institutions and more than four mil.l ion students. 

;>■ 'V - - t 

, . - The Freshman Survey ' *. • 

/'{:. '.. ^ CIRP's major activity is its annual freshman 'survey. Each fall, the 
. , entire entering freshman classes of participating institutions are administered 
• the Student. Information Form (S^ durfng registration," freshman orientation, 
or the first few weeks of classes. This survey instrument is designed to serve 
two functions: first, to collect student input data for longitudinal research; 
and second, to collect descriptive and normative data for the purposes of / 
* providing general information to interested groups and agencies. The SIF thus 
SJ;7 Items, that art included eacfr year, 

Kt^'^V ^ ^^ch-or^ented items that-are either new or 'modified fromjjrevious 



years. This mix of items represents*?" compromise between two mutually exclusive 
objectives: (1) comparability of infagmation from year to year, as" is required for 

o - ... 

assessing trends; and (2) : flexibility in item content to meet changing research and \ 
iaformation needs. The SIF is designed for self-administration under proctored 
conditions and for processing onto magnetic tape with an optical jnark reader. The 
1978 Student Information Form, on which these analyses are based, is presented in ■ 
Appendix A. 



The National-Norms Report » 

Each year, the results of the freshman survey are published in a. national norms 
report,. Tfiese nationa] norms are based only on data from institutions where the ', 
coverage of entering freshmen is judged to be representative. This judgment is based ,- 
on the proportion of first-time freshmen who completed the SIF and on the procedures- 
Sid in administering it. Fouf-year colleges' are. included in the national norms if 
over 85 percent of their first-time, full-time freshmen completed the SIF", universities 
must have over 75 percent participation, and two-year colleges must have^at least 
50^percent^participation. The data meeting these minimal quality requirements. for 
Inclusion in the norms are weighted to represent the population of entering freshmen 
at' all higher educational institutions in the United States. 1 . 

Part-time students and those who are not- first-time college students (4.e., 
transfer and^ormer enrol lees) are excluded/from the normative sample. All students 
who do not identify themselves as being enrolled pn Sa-part-time basis are included 
in th6 norms sample if they either graduated from high school in, the year' of the - *' 
-survey or have : never attended, any collegiate institution for credit. 

~>~] ~ I ~ ./..-. ' 

A distinction should be made" between higher education and postsecondary 
education. The normative data exclude .students attending most proprietary, special 
vocational, and/semiprofessional institutions/ they include those attending two-yean 
colleges with terminal occupational as well as transfer programs'. 



■ : ^Institutional Strati fication Design " 
ij .• The institutions participating in the annual freshman survey are*'. 

\<p ' • classified according to *a set of stratifying variables that comprise the 

Iy* following:- institutional 0 race (predominantly^ ack, predominantly White), 
le V el (two-year college, four-year college* university), control- (p^lic, 
•M , * private-nonsectarian, Roman Catholic, Protestant), 'and "selectivity" fan 

I * estimate-^'the average academic ability of the entering freshman class). 

• ; m Selectivity was made an integral part of the CIRP stratification design 

in 1968 because of its substantial correlations with most measures of 

institutional "quality" (Astin, 1968). Since 1975y a revised and updated 3 

selectivity measure has been used XAstin & Henson*, 1977). ■ These estimates 

of selectivity are based "on datar piovided in several published college 

guides and on' data reported previously by, Astin (1971). Most^estimates * 

W were; Original ly in the form of mean Verbal (V) plus Mathematical 
ft? 4 ,'• • « .. - 

(M) Vores of entering freshmen on the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) 

<* • . i 

-"Mean composite scores Ita the American College, Testing Program (ACT) test 
^ are converted into comparable mean SAT°V+M scores (see Astin, 1971, Table- 
3-1). . * 

The dividing lines between selectivity level* are as follows: 



| 

1 

I 



1 

I 

I 



i 

I 



Universities Four-Year Colleges 

-* . ~ - - • 5 Private - - Roman ^Protestant 

Dividing , : Public Private ... Public Nonsectarian /Catholi c Private 

Line , JAT .SAT .0 "SAT", SAT : ~3AT~^ SAT 

Between : *V+M ACT V+M ACT V+M ACt V+M ACT V+M ACT V+M ACT 



low: and 

-medium 1,000 22.5 1^050 24 935 21 -950 21.5 950 21.5 875 19.5 



medium ''•'•'*»... " 

. • and high 1,100 ,25 1,175.27* 1,025 23 ],025 23\ 1,025 23 974*22 

;•* nigh and -. *'•»*, 

yery hfigr 1,175 27 ~* — * 1,050 24 



Tbe 1978 Data 



I 



figure- A shows the stratification- ^sign for the 1978^ survey. The rationale 
f.or this particular design is.given in t|ie 1971 national norms report (Staff of the 
Office of Research, 1971).. • . ^ 

The population consisted of all eligible 'higher etfucation institutions listed in 
the annual United States Office of Education (USOE) Education Directory (1977). An 

■ institution was considered eligible if It - was functioning at the' time of the survey 
and if it had a freshman class of atrleast 30 students. Thus, institutions requiring 
■ undergraduate credits for admission* to their- first class (e.g., some professional 

schools) and a few very small institutions were excluded, fn addition, some institu- 
tions oF their Ranches for which separate 1977. enrollment data were not available ■ 
_ from UJOE were included in the population because they were part of prior universes. 
" ' in these surveys, and because they. were known to-be functioning wifti freshman classes 
£ ; at the time of the survey. With these exceptions, the- defined population comprised 

all .accredited and**H)naccredited i institutions listed by USOE, whether university, 

I- • • • • • " * ' 

V four-year* college, or two-year college. For the 1.978 ; survey 4 the institutional 

, population^iimbered 2,688/ • 4 '.. 

• . Because .institutions usually make budgetary decisions and plan "their orientation 

and, registration early in the. year', and because these matters affect participation 

'in- the .freshman survey, institutions must be invited to participate several months 5 ' 

before information js available to define the final survey population.' A total of 
';.•••» \ i *' '• * . „ v 

» -^8^2, 66a institutions were invited to participate, in the 1978 survey. Of these, 1,053 
. • • • . • - ' >• 

(39.5 percent) had participated in one or more of the earlier surveys, and 1,615 
&;C'. ' * ^ / 

■• ; (60.5 perce'nt)^i»ere hew invitees. A total of 604 (22.6, percent) accepted the* 

invitation. Of the 548 institutions, that had* participated in the .1977 survey, 510 
(93.1 pjercent) 'accepted again in 19Z8. \ « 
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- Figure A ; 
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Thirty-eight of the institutions that agreed to participate were unable, 
because. of administrative and logistical problems; to return the completed 
Student Information Forms in, time for ffteirdata to be included in the national 
norms. Thus, data were obtained f?om 566 (93.7 percent) of the institutions . 
that had accepted the invitatiorr to participate in the 1978 survey. 

1 1 * 

Weighting Procedures , ~ ~ ~ ^ 

The datacoMected by me arts of the SIF were differentially weighted because 
of v disproportionate sampling 'of institutions within each stratification cell and 
because not all students at each college completed the SIF. Table 1 shows the" 
number of participating institutions in each stratification cell and the- cell 
weights applied to each institution's' data in computing the iiati€3Pnbrms.. The 
cell weight in the last two columns are the ratios between. the number of first- 
time, full-time freshmen in the eligiblevpopulation within a given cell and tjje 
total number of freshmen entering sample institutions in that cell, computed" 
separately for men and for women. o S.ince population data for 1978 enrollments 
were not available at the time of the 1978 survey, these weights were derived 
from 1977 data. In effect, this procedure assumes that the sample institutions' 
within -a cell account for the* same proportion of students in that cell in 1978 
as in 1977. , - / ....... '•• , ' , 

These^cell weights were further ^ad justed within each institution, by sex, 
according to the.proportiori/Ot the institution's 1978 first-time?*f ul'l-time 
freshmen who completed the SIF. These' total counts of 1978^ fresjimen are pro-'- 
yided breach participating iristitution/at the time of the* freshman survey.* 
Typically, this' second weight was between 1 5b and^.O; Mn the case of an ^ 
institution that administered .the form to. its. entire entering freshman class, 



the weight was exactly 1.0. The final weight applied to the data from each 
student was the product of this flithin-institution participation weight and the 
appropriate cell weight shown in Tab.l'e I. 2 

***** • ' • 

These weighting 'procedures generated summary data representative of all V 

first-time, full-time freshmen entering higher -education institutions in the fall 

jL^jofJ^Za^Js: Table 2 indicates, "the analyses reported here are based -on. the ' 1 

responses of 187,603 participants in the 1978* freshman survey at 383 institutions .■ 

. Table 2 also gives estimates,, derived through weighting procedures, of the total 

entering .freshman population and -of the number entering each institutional type. 

(These counts are the -product of the<rl978 enrolments' reported by the institutions 

■ *' . \ ■' 

and the cell weights shown in Table 1.)" 



The Samp If General Description 

Of the approximately 1.7 million freshmen who entered college in 1978, an 

estimated 50,797 were disabled (Table 2). This section discusses the identifi- - 
• \ ;* ' — ' ' - 

cation of the sample of disabled freshmen; their classification into disabil/ity .* 

J areas; thc^types, of institutions they entered; and* the extent to which s "they 
required -architectural accommodations" on the part "of the institution. Inhere 
appropriate, comparisons are. made -with a 15 percent random sample of nondisabled 
^freshmen-. 

Identification "of 'the&isabled Sample * * '• j 

''i • * ' • "" " V • ' 

' - The Rehabilitation- Act. of 1973, as amended, defined a "handicapped individuaT" 

as any person wh^ ( a j, has a physical or mental impairment which substantially limits 

- ; , , , a - - . , * « \* ' % « , 

2 ' • ' • • ' ' ' v 

. Cell weight in Table ! is a sex-specific constant, for each sample .institution 
in a given cell., whereas the. within-institution .weight. is a sex-specific Constant for 
a given institution but varies from one institution to another, depending 6n ho^ * 
. adequately the institution ."covered 'its' entering freshman class. ' . * " • 



. * ' . Table 1 

1978 ACE/UCLA Sample and Weights Used in Computing National Norms 



I 



Stratification Cell 
for Saniplif^ 



Number of Institutions 
Participants 
Popu^ ~ * Used In 
lution . Total Norms 



Cell-Weights* Applied to 
Data* Collected FronK 
~ • Men Women 



i 

I 
I 



Public University ' ' , 

SATV+SATH: 

1'. Less than 1,000 57 12 

2. 1,000-1,099 39 11 

3, 1,100 or more , 25 14 
Private University 
~ SA T V+SA T H: 

-4^— --lessrthah, 1,050- 26 15 

5. 1,050-1,174 ' ' 18 8 

6. ' U175 or more . 27 13 
4-Year Public College ' 

5ATV+5ATH: . 

7,10. Less than 935 * unknown 207 27 

8. 935-1,024 " . 94 21 

9. 1,025 or -more 41 12 
4-lfear Private Nonsectarien , "" 
SATV+SATH: \ • 

11, *15. Less than 950' tunknown ♦ 193 29 

12. .950-1,024 \ 70 30 
13., 1,035-1,174 83 38 
44. ! . 1,175 or more - * 45 33 
4-Year Catholic 
~ — "SATV+SATHL 

16,19. Less than 950 and unknown .96 .24 

17. 950-1,024,. ,.- 69 27 

18. 1,025 or more • 36 18 
4- Year Protestant , " 

... SATV+SATH: i % \ 
20,24. Less than 875 and unknown 120 14 

,21. 875-974 • ' 101 29 

22. 975-1,049 71 ■ 29 

23. 'UOSOormore 49 25 
2-Year Public • 
. ; ; • Enrollment:* 
25,26. Less. than 249 
27;i, '250-499 

28, 500-999 

29. 1,000 or -more 
2-Year Private 2 ■ . 

|s&}*fc$ ' " ^Enrollment - 
Jk ; S'j- ; 30- • ■ Less th an; 100 
P^-,31.:';:V 100-249- ' 

m&'-k Predominantly' Black ' 

^V:34. Public 4-year - 36 15 

|V-^:35.v.--VI»fyvat^4^*r 49 16 

'%$£$fc3#"Wb)*B * V^ate *2-year , S 15 2 
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7 
8 



16 
12 



18 
16 
■26 
26 



15 
18 
11 



11 
20 
20 
22 



12 
,19 
10 

7 



8 
17 

, 3 
2 

8 
9 
2 



6.0 
6.8 
3.8 



3.5 

7.0. 

2.6 



14.3 
-1Q.6 
4.4 



8.3 
,4.8 
4.2 
1.6 



6.0 
5.1 
3.3 



7.4 
5.2 
2.9 
2.4 



16.1 
42.4 
21.6 
27.2 



4.9 
6.5 

13.3 . 
11.7 J 



7 4,1 
3.7 
8.0 r 



c* 5 



5.6 
3.7 



3.1 
6. 



15.7 
10.0 
14.2 



9.3 
3.7 
2.7 
1.6 



7.7 
3.3 
3.7 



7.9 
5.7 
3.1 
2.3 



22.0 
15.4 
22.9 
29.7 



' 8.4 
.4.7 
22.1 
30.1' 

%4.1 
2.9 
. 5.1 



1^>> ;•;!•, 



'.'^jkVL<r between ^he number. .tfcJfjtif&tafetttf, full-time students enrolled in all colleges 

at colleges in the CIRP sample. . - • ': 



I ^vl 'and f th'e number of\f.irst-time; : fotlffe^e Students 



J. 



V 
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Table 2 * 

Number of Institutions and Students Used In Computing 
• Weighted Tota1,and Olsabled Noras for 1978 



Horn (roup 



Number of Number of 1978 Entering FreshmnP 
* Institutions Parti- Weighted Totals 

Used In Nones € c1pants Number % Men X Women 



Olsabled^ 



Number % Hen 



X Women 



AlUwtitutlons > ' 

All 2-year colleges 

AH 4-Jfeer colleges r 
Alt universities 
Predominantly black colleges 
2-year public colleges 

- 2-jear private colleges 
4-year\public colleges 

* 4-year private nonsectarlwv colleges" 

■><&3*Z ******* colleges / 7 
4-jear Catholic colleger- ' 
Public universities ^ 

. Private universities 
4-year public-low selectivity 0 

- 4-year public-medium selectivity 
4-year public-high selectivity 

4-year prtvate nonsecterlan-low selectivity 6 
4-year private nonsectarlan-medlum selectivity 
4-year private nonsectar1«n^1gh selectivity 
4-yaar private nonsectarl'an-verx high selectivity 
4-year Protestant colleges-low selectivity 0 
4-year Protestant colle^s-miedlum selectivity 
4-year Protestant colleges-high selectivity 
4-year Catholic colleges-low selectivity 0 
4-year Catholic colleges-medium selectivity 
*4-year Catholic colleges-high selectivity - 
Public universities-low selectivity 
Public universities -medium selectivity 
Public universities-high selectivity^ 
Private universities-low selectivity u 
Prtvate^universttiesHmtdium selectivity 
Private universities-high selectivity^ 
; Public predominantly black colleges 
Private predominant Ty black colleges *r 
Region of institution: % # 

iest . ■ ' , 

Wduest 

ieutli 

- West . 5 % 



383 

80 . 
255 

48 * 

H * 

50 

30 

89 

.77 

22 

26 - 
'24 

12L 
•8 

16 
26 
26 

15 • 
♦ 40 

22 

16 . 
18 

H - 
7 
7 
8 



4" 

11 . 
JO " 
9 

14? * 
106 - 
- 88 

.-41 



187)603 

22V 
9^300 

* 72,871 
.6,539 
18,058 
r 4,374. 

29,726 

**V12 
22,009 
11,353 

• 50,811 
22,-060 

lf.7K. 
/ M38 
, ?,563 
,5,830 
. /4,820 
^ 7,771 
10,7*91 
3,757. 
. 10,674 
7,578 
2,620 
4,487 
4,246 
ft A 781 
15,642 
* 16,388' 
9,926 
3,165 
$.W 
- 4,754 
3,785 

77,163 
50,844' 
42; 106 
- 17,490 



1,681,418 
628,926™ 
639,821 
412,678 

42,418 
566,711 

62,215 
363,197 
122,734 

96,998 

56,907 
317,814 

94,868 
203,110 
115,982 
: 44,109 

52,747 

22,406 

28,224 

19,356 

28,072 

49,370 

19,556 

20,18ft**-- 

19,951 

16,776 
127,533 * 
119,928 

70,353 . 

42,268 

24,616 

27,985 

27,500 " 

14,919 

868,920 
312,389 
345,074 
155,047 



48.9 

-48.3— 
47.6 

44.5 
49.7 
35.0 
47.8 
50,4 ' 
46.2- 

41.9 ; 

50.7 
55.5 
47.4 
46.3 
54.1* 
51-7 
46.8 
52.3 
48.6 

45.8 
47.3 
34.7 
44.1 
48.2 
51.1 
50.0 
51.1 
52.0 
54.6 
61.7 
45.1 
43.4 



) 



51.1 
*Uf 
52.4 
48.2 
55.5 
50.3 
65.0 
52.2 
49.6 
53.6 
58.1 
49.3 
44.5 
52.6 
53.7 
45.9 
48.3 
53.2 
47.7 
51.4 
53.7 
54.2 
52.7 
65.3 
55.9 
51.8 
48.9 
50.0 ' 
48*5— 
48.0 
45.4* 
38.3 
54.9 
56.6 



50,797^ 
21,704 
17,555 
10;053 
1,482 
19,20r 
2,504 
4,722 
3,742 
2,789 
1,616 
7,767 
2,285 
5tW3_ 
3,241 . 

987 
1,705 
657 
865 
514 
639 
1,596 
556 
646 
511 
* 459 
3,216 
2,816 * 
1,735 
1,003 
547 
735 
1,239 
243 



51.4 
52.4 
49.3 
52.1 
43.5 
53.9 
-l4\.l 
50.2 
50.7 
46.9, 
45.0 
51.3 
60.9 

J0.J_ 
50.1 
47.3 
50.4 
47.8 
53.3 fc 

51.2 

50.3 

46.1 

44.7 

40.7 

43.0 

53.1 

46.8 

57.0 

53.8 

58.6 • 

60.5 

64.4 

41.1 

56.8 



49.8 
47.8 
47.3 
49.6 



50.2 
52.2 
£.7 
50.4 



26,796 52.7 

8,517 48.9 

10,960 48.8 

4,522 34.7 



48.6 
47.6 
50.7 
47.9 
56.5 
46.1 

.58.9 

.49.8 
49.3 
53.1 
55.0 
48l7 
39.1 
, ,49.2, 
49.9 
52.7* 
49.6 
52.2 
46.7*. 

48.8 

49.7 
. 53.9 

55.3' 

59.3 

57.0 

46.9 

53.2 

43.0 

46.2* 

41.4 

39.5 

35.6 

5879 
43.2 

47.3 
51.1 v 
51.2 
45.3T 



For the comparison group Of nondlsabled freshmen In this study, * 15 percent random sample of these participants was 
selected. ' - ; % £ <u ^ / 

y *F1rst-t1me, full-time. c 

' / includes those with unknown selectivity. ' . +' 

mote: ' the weighted' counts unknot always sum to identical . totals because .of rounding *rror*. 



one or more of the person's life activities; (b) has a record of such impairment; 
or (c) is regarded^ having such an impairment. The disabled freshmen described 
in this study do not necessarily meet this broad definition. Raiher, they ar,e 
self-identified, on th6 basis of their responses to two items that first appeared 
on the Student Information Form (SIF) in 1978. 

-'Item 24a asked freshmen to answer yes or no to the question "Do you consider 
yourself physically handicapped?" v Item 24b read, "If yes, what type of handicap ' 

^ do you have? (markjtll that apply)" and listed the following disability areas: 
hearing, speech, orthopedic, visual, learning, and other. 

Responses to these two items were in some instances inconsistent and pre- , . 

-^en^HJSHrftel^sixne-dif^ - ~" 

respondents answered "no" to the stem question' (24a) but then marfted one or 
more disability areas. The probable explanation for this apparent discrepancy 8 
lies in the use of the adverb "physically" in the first item. .Conversely, some 
respondents indicated that they considered themselves physically handicapped * 

o but then Jailed to mark a specific disability'a*ea. ThereforeApY purposes- of " 
this study,, all 1978 freshmen who either indicated that the/ considered^themselves 

-physically handicapped or marked a specific disability area^or* areas ) were ■ . * 
defined'as disabled, -as were all those who did both. In this wayi a total of 
5,401 disabled individuals among the 187,603 participjnts in the^978 -freshman 
survey jjere identified; thus, the disabled constituted 2.9, percent of the 'total 
freshman cohort. ' . * ' " - / 

.\ p • * 

* - * fl t # 

To: limit computation costs, we selected a -15 percent- random sample * .. 
(27,330,students) from the remaining 182,202 (nond.isabled) participants in '* r 
.the freshnjan survey; this, group was used for purposes of making comparisons'* 
^between disabled , and nondisabled freshmen. « \ 



a * 



Classification into Disability Areas (Tables 3, 4, 5) * 

* . s\ ' ' • 

\ To further.our understanding of the nature apd effects of different types * ' 

' of disability, we subdivided the total' group of disabled freshmen as follows. All 
those who marked-onTy one of the six disability areas Listed on the SIF" were 
classified accordingly. All those who marked 'more than one disability area were " 
: classified as having -multiple" disabilities. All those who responded affirmatively 
to the.question "Do yoir consider yourself physically handicapped?" but failed to 
•indicate a specific disability area ^ere classified as having anj'unknown" disability. 
-Thus, eight categories of disability were defined: hearing, speech, orthopedic, - visual" 
learning, other, multiple, and unknown. ■' ** 

; Table 3 shows Ahe distribution of the total 1978 disabled gr^ among these eight 
categories. The greatest proportion— about three in ten— said their handicap was 
visual. This finding raises the- possibility that some of the freshmen who checked 
this alternative had very'slight visual defect s~1 .e.,that their sight was not 
perfected required correction- by glasses or contact Tenses— and thus would W 
ordinarily be regarded as "disabled" or "hand^apped.''*. In thi's' connection, U is 
worth noting that 85^'ercent^ of the freshmen classified as having 'a visual disability 
indicated, in response to another ^em on the SIF, that they wore glasses or 
contact Tenses, COTpared^with 51 percent of the total disabled group and percent 
of t;heir nondisabled counterparts. ' . .' 

» • Almost as many ^.percent) Were classified as having an/'unknown" handicap, 

suggesting that the^disability-areas listed on the SIF were too limited. °Tfie 

■ >f . ■ " " . - - -»•-_,.. . — ' 

next most common types of disability were orthopedic (14 pe*«ot^ ? ".other" {13. percent) , 

an^d hearing (7 perc^t). Relatively few of the disabled ta'78 freshmen had multiple* 

„ ..- ... . ......... 7. - .... :.JL... . afe . 

disabilities (4 percent)., learning disabilities (3 percent)., or speech' impairments », 
(2 percent). ] * ' ' ; • 
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Table 3 V 


• 


- * 


r 


Distribution hy Disability Area and Gender 
of 1978 Disabled* F/eshman r Group 

4 


Compositign 


i 


Disability Area PercentagrJof 

Group 


Percentage. 
* Men 


Percentage 
Women 


N 


Hearing 


• 

" 7 ' 


. 55 , 


' 45 


3,774 : 


Speech 


. 2 * 


66 


i 34 


1 ,072 » 


Orthopedic 


■ . ' .14 v 




49 


. 7,300 « ; 


Visual „ 


' - 29 


. ' 49 . V 


■ 51 ' ~ m 


14,765 


learning • 
Other 


3 

13 


57 * ' 


43 
41 


1 ,592" 
6,427 [ 


Multiple ^ 
Unknown r 


4 

, 27 . 


x 54 '* 
"47 


*46 
53 


■ 2,146 - 
13,720.- 


Total 


• 

100 


" 5 * 


- 49 . 


- ; 50,796 



,i r<<. 




49 




I 



I 



I 



I 



1 
I 
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Table 3 also indicates the proportions o.f men and women in *each of the 

'::/.■ ,m \ • . . « 4 

'Vdisability categories., Men slightly -outnumbered women in the total disabled 
. group (51 percent versus 49 percent), whereas women constituted 51 percent of 
| the nondisabled group^Men wereysubstanti al ly overrepYeseh^ed Among, those. ' 
having a speech disability (66 percent\ some-"other" disability*'(59 percent); 
or a learning disability (57 percent)* and were somewhat overrepreserited among 

■ those having ;a hearing ^disability (55" percent) or' multiple dis.ab1lfti.es 
(54 percent) 4 Women, on the other hapd, Were somewhat overrepreserited among 
■ those having unknown (53 percent^ or visual (51 percent) disabilities. These . 
• .gender/differences are difficult to interpret, especially sincj|pe do not 

| know whether these same gender differenceyccur in the total lollege-agX 
disabled population. It may be that men with certain types of 'disabilities 
re.g.,speech defects) are more likely^than are their female counterparts 
■ . . • t? take the. rtsk;pf- going to college; or it may be that male freshmen are 



less -cor^i dent; (e.g:, about theft. learning ability) than'are!female freshmerr. 
'^*JaW4;sbows the proportions VldjsaMed 1978 freshmen in each of the- 

I eight ca^gOHe^.r^ndi^ ^es^or "no* to the question-Do you consider ^ 
. i JWself physically- haj^ 
I J freshmen who answered this^yestil^ affi^mittvely but then failed to specify " 
their. disability. area. The^vast-jnajo^ny ofthe total group (8* percent)' r 
said they regarded^ thggiselves as 'physidrlly.handicapped." Only 13 percent 

• ^ * to '* * * * 

I of those Who checked \ specif ii dtsjfiiVity .areV did not .regard themselves as 
• • ' ' * / •' " ' & \ , * 

physically handicapped, anil the f/oportioh v.acded by disability area:- from 

?mm.- j • i" C 1 *«.'- ,' 

. fewer,than 10- percent of those! wrtth orthgpedifc 'or multiple handicaps to more 
than one-quarter of the speech-impWed and 4 about one^fifth of, those having" 
visual, learning, or "ottier" % disa6iliti^. '* \ f " * .' 
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*Table 



"Physically Handicapped" Disabled 1978 Freshmen by Disability Area 
v ~ (percentages) 



;fW'»Do y OU consider 
yourself %o be 
|. physical ty 

y- yhandicappedt" -Hearing .Speech .Orthopedic .Visual Learning gther Multiple 'Unknofen total 



No 



; Yes 



N 



Disability Area 



16 
3,774 



27 
73 



6 
94 



1|072 ' 7,300 



20 



80 _ j 



14,765 



19 
81 
1,592 



21 
79 
6,427 



9 
91 
2,146 



0 

100 



13 
'87 



13,719 50,794 
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Table 5 indicates the proportion in each disability area who said that the -7 

specific disability was ^their only handicap, and the proportion indicating that 

it was one of multiple handicaps. Clearjyrthose witi^orthopedic, visual, and 

"other" disabilities were least likely to have some other handicap, whereas* those^ 

with speech defects wer<§ most likely (39 percent) to have other disabilities. as 

9 ' . p ' , 

, wel l > This J^ast finding, rai ses .the possibi Uty.that manyM- those who indicated 

that a speech impairment was their only_ handicap were also among the respondents 
V wno ^elt that. they were not 1 "physically handicapped" (see Table 4). That about 
- one in five of the hearing-impaired had some other disability Is not surprising, 
considering that severe hearing impairment usually affects speech to some degree. 
Similarly, one-fifth of the .learning-disabled . checked some other disability area 
as well; this also seems logical, since having a handicap may interfered th 
learning. Some question arises about those freshmen who' indtcated that a learning 
disability was their only, handicap. Rather than- being "learning-dj^alfled" irt any » 
clinical or diagnostic sense, many of these respondents may simpty be expressing 
a lack of confidence in their own academic ability^and a fear that they will 
not perform well in college. The follow-up survey may'help,to answer This and 
similar questions. .< 

nt « . 

Distribution Among Institutional Ty pes " ' „ * ".'*'' 

In anticipation of Part III of, this report, this section. examines the types 
of institutions thatdisabled students attend, comparing their enrollment patterns 
with those of their nondisabled counterparts: Institutions are differentiated 
on the basis ; of control (public or j)rivate) and level (two-year coTlege, four- " 
. year college, university). ». . 

Using data from the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES), Wulisberg 

and Petersen (1979) reported 'that, in 1978, disabled students were more likely than 

« <• J h 
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Table 5 

Separate and Multiply Disability Areas Reported by \ 
1978 Disabled Freshman Group 
~ "(percentages 7 ) 



^Hearing 



If Speech 



—■Mrthopedlc 

f?«|tearh'1ng. 




Separate 
Category 


Multiple. 
Category 


> 


0 

N 


79 •' «* 


21 




4,755 . 


61 


39 




1,746 


92 


8 






92 


8 




16.Q13 


79 


. 21 v 




2,009 ' 


: 89 - 

l- 


^ 11 v 
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7y222 . 
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were nondisabled students to.be enrolled in public institutions* and in two-year 
colleges. .Thus, 91 percent of the mobility-impaired, ,87 percent, of the 
acoustically impaired, and 84 percent of the -visually impaired attended public 

- , ~ • » • * » , ** * 

Y> i institutions, compared 'wi th 78 percent of all collie, students. Whereas slightly 
over- one-tfc4£d of ,al 1 undergraduates were enrolled in two-year institutions, the 
proporti,ons\^re 57. percent 'j^the acoustically impaired, half of the mobility- 
impaired, ^nd ^percent of the vi^lly impaired*. "Conversely, Wu If sberg and " 
Petersen found that^these three groups wereunderrepresented, at private universities 
and private four-year colleges. They concluded: "Pub-lie two-year institutions, 
then, are, the predominant choice of handicapped students today" (p. 34)-. 

^comparing CIRP figures with the NCES f.igures just cited, one should bear x 
in mind certafn dPrff^rences between the two 1 data bases.* First, the CTRF data 
refer only to f irs^ime,' f ulj-time freshmen, whereas* NCES data from the higher 
- .education. facilities study refer to both full-time and part-time students ^ 
^ enro^Hed in all four, undergraduate years. Second, the CIRP identified the ■ ' 

disabled through . freshman self-reports, .whereas 'the NCES study relied on the 

-]'...•' . , 

.reports of, officials at the 700 institutions surveyed. Finally, tn'e disability 

categories .used 1n the CIRP data differ from those used in the NCES data, , ' ' 

and the Wulf sberg- and Petersen rebort, is limited;- td the mobility-impaired, ' 

the ; acoustically impaled, and the visually impaired. * * 

These differences^m^accoiint for the s-light "differences between the 

"'. Wulfberg-Petersen figures andHte .CIRP figures, which are shown in Table 6. 
»',"'■• ... 1 

Whereas disabled freshmen had a slightly greater tendency than did-the non- 

• • « "• • • > 

disabled to enroll -in two-year Colleges (38 percent versus 34 percent), the' 

distribution between public and^private institutions was' about the same for 

V * * * » ' ' 

the two group's: three-quarters 'enrolled in public institutions and one-^prt°er 
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Table 6; 



'Distribution of Disabled and Nondisabled 1978 Freshman Groups 
at Public and Private Universities, Four-Year College's, 
. and Two-Year Colleges 



. Level and Control 
of Institution 


1 .Nondfsabled 


Disabled. 
Group- • 


. Universities 


Public 
Pri vate 


'19 

« 6 


15 

5 , 

\ 


Four-Year 
Colleges % 


Public 
Pri vate 


22 
17 

4. 


20 * 

v.. . 

17 ! , - . 


" Two-Year 
Colleges 

i ' 


Public 
Pri vate 


34 


, ■ 38" 
■ f 5 ■ 


■• n; 


X 


1,626,569 


V 

■ 50; V 796 



m 



Tn private institutions.., This finding, then, doe's not confirm the much heavier 
concentration of the disabled in public institutions reported by Wulfsberg and f 
Petersen; Moreover, the disabled- were^not notably underrepresented at private 

'universities and private four-year colleges (as the NCES data suggested).. They \ 
1 were, ? however, , somewhat less likely thaft the nondisabled to enter public univer- 
sities 9 (15 percent versus 19 percent) -and public four-year colleges (20 'percent 
versus ZZ percent). The CIRP 'data, then, indicate that pubWc two-year colleges- 
are the .'"predominant choice" not only of handicapped freshmen but of all freshmen. 

Tab.le-7 shows the institutional distribution of disabled «1978 freshmen by 
disability group. Whereas*38 percent 'of the total group.°entered community colleges 

'in- 1978, the. proportions were significantly higher 1 among the learning-disabled 

(53 percent)," those with multiple handicaps (47 percent), and the ort hoped i c al ly 

disabled (46 -percent) .- The overreptesentation of the learning-disabled in both 

-public and private .two-yeap colleges, and'their underrepresentation' in'both public 
'■»'•. "•' • " , '•- 

ariU- private, universities, tend to support the. conjecture that many of the. 

respondents who indicated that" they had a learning disability were actually fresh- 
''* men who. felt that, they were not academically well4 prepared for col lege work; tw#^ 
( year? colleges,* especially those in -states with hierarchical higher education 

systems', tend to be less selective (that is, to enroll students with .relatively 
'Jow high school grades, and test scores), and universities to. be "more selective. 

In addition, the underrepresentation» of t)i'e>visual ly' disabled in public 'two-year 

colleges (32' percent ,.,as* Compared with. 38 percent of the total disabled group)* ; 

and their overrepresentation at public universities (1^ percent, cc^pared-with 

15 percent of the total disabled group) underscores the ambiguity of this «• 
ycategory^stigges^g tti^t many of- the freshmen who checked this disability area 

actually have only minor visual defects. \ V , * 



Table 7 



Type^of Institution Entered by Disabled 1978 Freshmen, " 

by DiSabllityArea I 
(percentages) * / / 
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Level and . J 
Control of Institution 

* - 


Hearing 


Speech 
« 


Orthopedic 


Visual 


Learning 


i ,' 

/ 

Othey 


'Multiple 


Unknown 


Total , 


-* 

< Universities 

J • ' ' * 


public jy 

** 

. Private 
\ 


13 4 
» 


.13 
4. V 


* 13 . * 


19 

5 . 


-2 


11/ - 

s. V / 


12 

4 s 


" r — 1 

17~v 

5 


'15 % 
5 


four-Year 


' Public 
. Private 


21 
18 * 


24 
15 


\ 15 . 


. 21 
18 


.16 . 


- /l7 

/ 


13 ' 
. 19 


22 

— 16 . 


> 2d' 
17 


Two-Year 


i 

0 ^ 

Public , 
Private 


. """ 40 
* 4 


. 38 
6 


. 46 - 

#1 

4 


* 32 • 
. 4 ' - 


1 
\ 

'53 . • f 
9 

* 


7 43 

* ' 


^47 

6 - 
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* 5" 
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4 Table 8 shows the gender composition of the disabled and the nondisabled - 
groups enrolling at'differeht types .of institutions. The patterns are roughly 
the sanje for the" two groups! Men were more likely than women to enter public 
and -private universities, and women were more. Tifcely than men to enter private 
two-year and f-Oj^year colleges.' Among the disabled, men were more likely 
than women to enter public two-year colleges. 'though no such gender difference 
occurs among the nondisabled. ' •*. v-i '\ 

Jhe greater tendency of disabled men to enroll in-private universities 
and putlic two-year colleges is particularly interesting when one considers 
that these two institutional types occupy such different positions in. the 
status hierarchy of higher education, -with private universities being regarded 

r * 

as the most elite and community colleges Yanking at the bottom. Perjaps dis- 
abled men entering college in 19787r;ppresented a greater, range -of academic 
aptitude than did their female' counterparts.* Or perhaps disabled men tended 
to be grefter risk-takers. That is, tho& disabled men who would normally be 
expected to go -to college were more likely than were their female counterparts- 
to apply to the, elite institution's, whereas those who might not'be expected 
to. attend college .at all' opted tp.-attend public two-year colleges.-. After all, 
there are no "obvious reasons to*explain why* proportionately fewer disabled women 
than jnfen erftered community col leges, si'bce in 1978 these .institutions were 
already making efforts to - accommodate' disabled students. A But perh.aps these' " 
efforts were insufficient to attract disabled women or to reassure them that 
access to higher education was a real*option for them. , 

Perhaps the most important point to emerge from this, analysis of distribu- 
*tion among institutional types is that the disabled di/fer only slightly from 
th^ nondisabled in their enrollment patterns; they 'are represented in all types 
of higher education institutions. 
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Table 8 



Gender Composition of Disabled and Nondisabled Freshman Groups 

» *» 

at Public and Private Universities, Four-Year Colleges, 
and^Two-Year Col leges , 1978 
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"Xevel and Control 
of Institution 




r 

Percentage Men 


Percentage Women - 1 * yT 




Non- 
disabled 


Disabled 


^Non- 
disabled 


. - ' ' f \ 

Disab.ledV , * 


, Universities 


V 

Public 
Private 


*" 52 * 
57 


. 52 * ' 
■ 60 ' ■ 


# 

./•'48 „ 

V 


*> 

' 48 . 
40 *" ■ * . 
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Four-year coflegjp 


Public 


'""" 47 


. 50 . , ■ 


■ 53 


5Q V ' * 




Private 




* 48 , • 


K 

* 53. 

* » 


" '52- - * ' , 


Two-year colleges 


Public 


49 


54 . < 


• 0 

■51 . 


•59. ^ 




Private 


. 38 


41 


:' -62 0i 




Total -' ; 


49 


51'' 


si 


-'•49. "... ' 



61 
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Section _504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 emphasizes "program accessibility" 
to the handicapped as a condition for^receiving federal funds. -Physical accessibility 
is, obviously,' an* important component of program accessibility. Federal-fund recei- 
pients (including colleges and universities} were to have made any .necessary struc- 
tural modifications by June 3, 1980. * - \ 

In the 1978* NCES survey of 700 higher education facilities, Wulfsberg and Petersen 
(1979 1 ) found that, overall, only about 40 percent of the total assignable ^space was 
accessible to' the mobility-impaired, whereas they deemed that an average of* at least 
75 percent was necessary in order to accommodate the mobility- impaired. i 
Their estimates of* the proportion of total assignable* space 'that was accessible .at' 
different institutional types were as follows: 
*~ . Public two-year colleges* *■ 66% e * 

Public universities^ . 48% 
Public four-year colleges 42% 
• , * Private universities . 40% 

; . 1 Private four-^year colleges * 2Q% 

. , ' •. * ' Private two-year college^ * '20% 

* '* * * N 

Clearly, publk two-year colleges (where the 8 largest, proportion of the disabled enroll) 
canje closest to achieving the minimal requirement. The institutional types raost 
drastically affected by Section" 504 are -private two-.ye'ar and four-year colleges, in 
_that only about* one-fifth of their total as signable* space was physically accessible 
in 1978. * _ - 

The 1978 SIF included one (tern (24c) relating to physical accessibility: "Does 
your handicap require arch itectual accommodations (wheelchair ramps, elevatqrs.etc.)?" 
'Table 9. shows the responses of x the disabled 19^8 freshmen to this question, by sex 
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Table 9 _ 

Disabled 1978 Freshmen Requiring ^Architectural Accomodations, 
- by Gender, and Disability Area 
r (percentages) 







Gender 










Disability Areas 








♦' 


Men" 


Women . 


Total 


Hearing 


Speech' 


Orthopedic 


Visual 


Learning 


Other .TMultlple 


• Unknown * 


Total 




7 


•'•** 


. 6 ' 


- 6 


0 


15 . 


,1 


4 


.}• 

' 4 1 .* " 


* * 
24 


" 6 






'.' 95 


94 . 


• 94- 


TOO 


• 

85 " 


1 99 - 


. - 96 


96 / , 94- 


.76 


94 




19,403^ 


17.621 


37,025 


T 3,581 


853 


7,135' 


. 13,999 


,1,428 


6,248 / 1,957 


1,925/ 

4 % 


. 37,027 



-J 




0 . 



4 # 



" 6 



63 



. 64 
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and by disability area. About one-quarter of-those with "unknown" disabilities 
indicate a need for architectural' accommodations.' This figure is, however, a 
distortion, since many freshmen in this^gVoup^simply failed to answer this 
item on the SIF, just*as they had failed ,to answer the preceding item asking 
them to specify their physical disability; thus, the number responding either 
affirmatively or negatively to" this item (1,825^ was much, smaller than the , ' 
total number in this disability group (13,720). Fifteen- percent of those with 
.orthopedic disabilities answered this question affirmatively. No more than, 
6 percent of those in any other disability group said they needed architectural 
accommodations. * v - ■ ' 

AsJTabTe 10 indicates, disabled freshmen requiring architectural accommodatio 
were distributed fairly evenly across the higher education system in' 1978. The 
proportion was highest (8 percent) at community colleges and lowest (4 percent) 
at private two-year and fOur^year colleges. It would seem, then, that those 
disabled students who need architectural accommodations are likely to attend 
those types of institutions with the Highest proportion of physically aqcessible 
space and Relatively unlikely to attend those institutional types that have the 
poorest record in this regard. 

Unfortunately, the SIF item was phrased in such a way that the data do not 
reflect disabled freshmen ' s *needs for a range of other. accommodations that might 
facilitate their success in college (e.g,, braille for the' blind, taped informa- 
tion in libraries for the deaf). *The follow-ujS survey should provide useful 
data on such needs, as^well as on the extent to which colleges and universities 

are providing for these needs. ' , 

t 

Summary and Discussion 
Using data from the annual freshman survey of the Cooperative Institutional 
Research Program (CIRP)rthts report looks at disabled 1978 college freshmen and 
compares them with their nondisabled counterparts. x In this chapter, we have 
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Table 10 



Disabled 1978 Freshmen Requiring Architectural 
Accommodations, by Level and Control of Institution 
(percentages) % » 



Level and Control of Institution 





Universities 

\> 


4-Year Colleges 


2-Year Colleges 


Total 




Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Public 


i 

Private 




Yes' 


5 • 


5 


• 

6 


4 . 


8 


j 

4 


« 7 


No 


95 


95 


94 


96 


92 


• 96 


/ 

94 / 


> 

N 


£,363 


1,666 


7,241 . 


6,586 


14,356 ' 


1,816 


37,027 



Ik'*- 




■A 
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described the CIRP, with particular attention to the 1978 djata, and presented 
a brief general profile of the^disabled sample. 

the disabled sample comprises all 1978 freshmen who/4n responding to the 
Student Information ForrtT(SIF), said they considered themselves to be physically 
handicapped or- Indicated one or more disability area or .did both. Where appro- 
priate, \hey 'are ^omparecf with a- 15' percent random 'sample of nondisabled 1978. 

fj^eshmen. The weighted number of respondents in the disabled group is 50,797; 

c v » 

in the nohdisabled group, it « 1,626,569.^ "• 

The disabled sample was thep subdivided into eight categories', based on 

their responses to an. item asking them to indicate their disabifity area. The 

largest group (29 percent) said they had- a visual handicap. The next largest 

group (27 percent) consists of those respondents who said they. were physically 

handicapped but did' not specify a ^disability; they were^lassif-ied as having 

,an "unknown" handicap. Fourteen percent said they had an orthopedic handicap; - = 

13 pencent checked th e"other" category on theSIF; 7 percent said .they had a; 
• • "* - - •' i 

hearing handicap. Four percent checked more than-ohe-disability area on the v 

SIF and were therefore classified as havjng "multiple" handicaps; 3 percent 

*» • • * . * 

had a learning'disability and Z percent had a speech disability. ■ 

A follow-4)p survey should enable us to clarify the nature of these categories 

» * 

For instance, the incidence of visual impairment seems unduly high. Similarly, 
the learning-disability group may include freshmen who simply lack confidence 

in their own academic abilities. Finally, -we need to know more about those* 

< 

freshmen with 4 unknown" and with "other" disabilities'. * 

- * ' \* 
- Although the gender composition of the disabled and the nondisabled groups 

* 

was roughly the same (50 percent male, -50 percent female), men were more likely 
than womert to report speech, -"other," learning, hearing, and multiple disabilities 



wherqas women were more likely to have" visual or unknown disabilities. ' • 

^ The 1978 college enrollment patterns of disabled and nondisabled freshmen 
were roughly;similar, .with the largest proportions of both groups entering * 
community coll eges The disabled were slightly more likely than-the nondisabled, 
however, to enroll in two-year colleges and slightly le'ss likely to enroll'™ ' 
universities. 

, Only 6 percentofthe total group of .1978 freshmen -s^id^ey required • 
architectural accommoldalXpns". This .need was most apparent among ^ose with 
orthopedic di sabilities^/ Moreover j-8 percent of the disabled entering com- 
muni ty colleges/needed architectural accommodations. An, NCES study ,(Wulfsberg 
'and Petersen, 1979) indicated that this type of institution came closes^ to 
achieving, standards of, physical accessibility: Two-thir*ds;fof /the to^tal assign- * 

able space at such institutions was found to be accessible to the mobility- • * 

■ ' - >^ 
impaired. The NCES study commented, that, to achieve "^program accessibility" 

^(the key .term in Section 504 compliance), publi^ two-year colleges would 

have ta become "almost 'barrier free,' with an estimated 95.5 percent of the 

space needed to 'be physically accessible in order to achieve program accessibility 

(p.* iZ). The nonresidential nature of most community colleges, ^alongvjwith the 

di-versity of their program offerings; are cited as the major reasons why they 

attracjt disabled student^ and consequently must strive -even mora tq improve 

their physical accessibility. 
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Comparisons by Disability Status, 
Gender, and by disability Area 
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r '* Chapter 3 \ g « 

\ , . • . i * . k * ° . 

Demographic Characteristics 

this chapter pVesents some basic demographic data on 1978 freshmen: age, race/ 
ethnicity* religious background and- preference, marital status, -and veteran status.* 

N • • , 

Comparisons^ are made between the disabled and the nondi-sabled, between men and women, > 
and among the eight disability areas.. ' ' ~ . 

t * • ' * 

Age (Tables 11, 12) - - . * . 

- * , • \ « 

Table 11 shows the ages' of the total 'disabled and nondlsabled groups, by gender 

V ' ■ ■ ■ * 

and by disability area, as of December 31,-1978. The majority of both groups (79 

percent^f the nondisabled, 68 .percent of the disabled) were between 17 and 18 years 

-of age at college entry*, with more women than men in Both groups at, this age level: 

An additional 18 percent of the nonclisabled and 25 percent of the disabled were 

* " . .. . • ' ^ 

between the ages of 19 and 20. 

y • . CT" . . ' . a- 

The m.ost noteworthy point to emerge from this analysis is that larger proportions 
■• • . . - * 

of the disabled--7 percent of the men and 5 percent of the women— were age 21 or over , 

I- *W8m"they. entered "college; the comparable, figures -for the nond.i sab led; were 1 percent , 
of the men and 3 percent of the women: "Thus, disabled freshmen tended to be- somdwhat 1 

• . - ' * y ' , • • c 

older than "traditional" freshmen. Recent data from theliureau of the Census 

1" (l ^ rant * i6en ' 198 °^ ^ ^ Na;l;i6na1 C j?"* er ^or Education Statistics *(NCES) 
jf' ^ (Dearman and PliskbA980) jreveal that "nontraditional" types of students (i'nclud'inq 
;J§ s ; ■ older .students^ especially o-lder women) have been enrolling in eollege in increasing 

. / .numbers over th e last ctecade or so,, a trend that has important implications fbr the 

higher education system (see Solmoh- and Gordon, 1981) . that many disabled students ' 
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■ s% \'- are also older students; i"s a point that institutional decision-makers -would do well 
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* Table H / - 

Age of 1978 Freshmen, by Disability Status 
and Gender and by Disability Area 
* (percentages) 



Disability Area 



Age 




Nondfsabled 






Disabled 








Ortho- 




Learn- 




MuUI- 

« pic 




. Hen 


\ Women , 


TotaK 


•Hen 


Women 


Total 


Hearing 


Speech 


pedic 


Visual 


ina 


o 

Othpr 


UilMlUWn 


16 or younger 


0 ' 

1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 I 


' * 0 . 


0 


* 0 ■ ♦ . 


0 


0 


o • 


0 


17 - 18 " 


76 


83 


79 


.« 


74 / 


68 


60 


55 * 


58 


• 77 


48 


60 • 


' 60 * 


75 


19 - 2tt .' 


22 


15 


18 


30 


,20 


25 


34 

** 


•38 




* 20 


49 - 


25 


31 - 


22. 


21-22 


1 


1 


1 


3 


2 


2! 




2 


5 


1 


1 


• 3 


"3 


2 


23 - 25 
26 - 29 


1 

b 


r 


i ; 

0- — 


2 
0 


1 
1 


1 
0 


1 

0 


0 
1 


3 
1 


i 

0 ' 

i 

0 


0 
0 


4 
1 


2 
1 


0 

0 . 


30 or aMeir ••' 


o , 

* 




6 


2 


. 2* 


2 


1 


5 


4;,. 


-11 


1 


6 


. 3 


1 


N '. • * ' 


788,370 


824,380 1,612,750 


26,262 


I 24,977 


51,239 


* 3,811 

< 


1,039 ' 


7,386 


15.182 > 


1,636 


6,465 4 




r 

13,587 



By disability group, the largest proportions of older (age 21 and over) 
freshmen were found among the orthopedically disabled (14 percent), thoste with 
"■"other* disabilities (14 percent), and those with multiple disabilities (9 percent-). 
Indeed, 5 percent of those with orthotic disabilities arjd 6 percent of those 
with "other" disabilities were age 30.ctr over at college entry. By way of contrast, 
only 2 percent of the visually disabled?^ percent of the learning-disabled, and 

• > * - m 0' j i 

3 percent of thos$ with unknown disabilities were 21 or over at -crrUege entry. 

I 

"*Tfns resemblance to hondisabled freshmen gives further v^eight to the suspicion 
that, for many, respondents in these thr.ee categories, the selfrreported status of 
"handicapped" 1 * is questionable. : 

v Overall, *5 percent of the nondisabled ;men, but only 3 .percent of the disabled 

\»" . * ' • 

women, were between the ages of^l and 29; the proportion age 30 or over was the 
samp for both sexes l 2 percent. Table 12 compares the ages of men and women in ■ 
each disability area. The most striking v differences were found with respect to 
speech, learning, "other,"* and multiple disabilities. Thus, virtually all the 
• age-30-or-ov v er freshmen with speech and learning disabilities were male*- There 
were proportionately more men than .women 21-29 in" the "other" disability area 
(11 -percent versus^ percent) and the multiple disability area (8 percent versus 
*1 percent), btrt proportionately more women than men"in both these disability 
groups who were age 30 or over. * : ■ ' 

" : ' ... - ' . . ' : 

Race/Ethnicity (Tables 13, 14) I 

•» 

The 1978 SIF asked respondents to identifytheir race/ethnicity, specifying' 
seven response alternatives.^ . Because the'proportions of some racial/ethnic • 
groups among .1.978 i entering freshmen were so small, certain categories were 
combined, with Mexican-Aniericans/Chicahos and Puerto fcicans grouped togethe> 
as "Hispanics" and American- Indians included in the "other" category. Table' * 
13 shows the results of this analysis. ' • ^ • H . 



* ^ ' Tab1e 12 

^i.^.^iV. . ' ' v" ,fc « 6 • ' • 6ender Composition of Each Age Group in Each. Disability Area 

(percentages) 



Hearirfa Speech Orthopedic Visual Learning Other. Multiple 



Unknown 



Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women % Men Women Men Women Werf Women 



- 16 or younger 


'o 


0 


0 


A 


0 


0 ' 


• 0 


0 


0 


0 


•0 


0 " 


0 


0 


' 0 


• 0 , 


£•'•17-18* ' , 


57 


64** 


«46 


73 


53 


64 


74 


80 


35 


'69 


56 


66 

i 


51 




71 


79 


19-20 


* 38 


29 


48* 


19' 


33 


23 


24 


17 


61* 


30 


28 


22 


40- 


22 


26 


18 t 

•1 


2 


5 


0 


-5 


6> 


= 5 • 


1 


1 


1 


1 * 


5 


1 


3 


0 ' 


2 


^•✓23*25 ' • . 




o 


0 


0 


2 


3 


0 


s 

0 


0 


0 


4 


2 


4 


0 


1 


0 


V ','.26-29. 


0 

* 


0 


0 


2 


1* 


1 


■ "o 


1 - 


0 


0 


2 


0 


1 


1 ■ 


0 


1 


rf 30 or older 


1 


-2 


7 


0 


4 


4 


"1 


1 


. 2 


. 0 


5 


« 

8* 


2 


4 


• 

0 




r;k - Total' 


55 


45 


66 


34 


.51 


49 


49 


51 f 


57 . 


*3 


59 


41 


54 


46 


47. 


: 53 




2082 
































:C * ■ 


1644 


697 


337 


3730 


3533 


7216 


7423 


907 


£85 


3726 


2598 


1120 


965 


6350 


7238 



I 

CO 
00 

I 



. Whites accounted for BJ percent of the nondi'sableti group and 83 percent of the 
j*. • * ' • • ■ 

disabled group. Thus, there were more nonwhites among dialed freshmen^ though ' - • 

w $he proportions variedj:on'siderably by disability area,' ranging\from only 9 percent 

o/the orthopedically hjmdi capped) to .27 percent of the learnipg-disabled and 31 

percent of the speech-disabled. Pn the oondisabled gr*up', men :and*. women were about 

- v ' ■ • " • - 

"equally represented among Whites. Men slightly outnumbered women : amolig Asians* (52 

percent) and "others" (54 percent), whereas women outnumbered men among .Hi span ics 

• (55 percent) and Blacks (56 percent). This latter gender difference is confirmed, by 

NCES data showing that, in the total undergraduate population in 1978, black women 

outnumbered black men by about three to two (Dearman and Plisko, 1978). Relative to 

• # * i 

their proportions among the nondi sab led, black and Asian women and both men and 

• * 4 * . . t 

.. ... | 

women in the "other" r'acial /ethnic category were overrepresented among the disabled/ 
'♦. Table 14 gives a different perspective *n these data", showing the incidence of 
eachjyqje of disability with ip-each racial/ethnic group,, 'as welT as the gender 
c<faposiiion of each racial/ethnic group with each disability area. Whites were 
somewhat) mo^ likely than were other racial/ethnic groups to have orthopedic disabil- 
ities. Over one-third of -the Blacks (compared with 27 percent of the total disabled s 
group) had unknown disabilities; that is, they indicated on the SIF .that they were . I 
^physically handicapped but^did not specify a disability area. Further, 6 percent 
of the Blacks, (compared with 3 percent of theoverali disabled group) were in 
the learning disability category^; but here there .was a marked gender ^iff^rence,. 
with black i£h being- much more. .likely, than black. Women to indicate such a disabil- 

A larger-tlian-average proportion of ^HisfWcs had a speech disability^ percent, 
compared with onjy 2' pefrjent of* the-total disabled" group),.,. In addition, Hispanic 
men were more likely to % ihdidlte hearing and unknown disabilities, whereas Hispanic ! 
women -were more likely tp indicate learning and visual disabilities. J 
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Table 14 



Proportion and Gender Composition of Each Racial/Ethnic Group in Each Disability Area, 1978 

1 t ' • 



^Disability 

Mica 

\A ; * — — _ 




white- 






Black 






Hispanic 






Asian 


U 




Other 


c '' . 


loiai 


i 

linn 

Men 


% 

Women 


Total Men 


% 

Women 


Total 


% 

Men 


% 

Women 


Total 


% 

Men 


. % 
Women 


Total 


% ' 
Men 


.X 

W.omen * 


f Hearing 


8 


55 


44 


6 


67 


33 ' 


V 11 


97 


3* . 


19 


19 


81 


4 


47 


53* 


i Speech 


2 


• 74 ' 


26 


2 




44 


' K 7 


57 


43 ■ 


8- 


54 


.46- 


5 


45 


55 


:f Orthopedic 


16 


5(f 


5Q 


5 


37 


63 




94. 


6 


7 


H 


.86 


13 


75 . 


25 


; . V I Sua I 




CO 


48 


30 


. 29 


71 

> 


34 


. 30 • 


70 


: 26 


48 


52 


33 


59 


41 h 


Learning 


3 


56 


44 


6 


,60 


40 


. 6 


39 


61 


5 


60 


, 40 


'3 


56 


44. v 


» # ' 

Other 


13 


. 58 


42 


12 


46 




5 ' 


30 " 


''70 




81 


19 


16 


85- 


15. 


| Hill ti pie 


♦ 

4 


58* 


"42, 


•4 


4 39 


61 


1 

-est- 


0 


TOO 


. 6 


75 


" 25 


< 7 


27 

9k 


73 


Unknown 


27, 


47 

* 


51 .., 


35 


;36~ 


"64, 


30^ 


.76 


?4. 


21 


57 


43 


19 




46 


l&iotal . • 


i 


52 - 

9 


48 

! 




^39- 


*61 






42 , 




48 


\ 
c 

52 




.61 


39 


%kr' Includes Mexjcan- 


■Americans/Chicanos, 


and Puerto. Rican Americans but not other Hispanic 'groups such as Cubans. 







,Jr Includes fac.iftc, Islanders. * • - 

. ^ inclaa%s;Amer/daii Indians and "others" ' . J. 
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Close to one in five Asians (compared with only 7 percent, of the total disabled 
group) was hearing-impaired; however, this disability was much more frequent-^ainong 
Asian women than among Asian men. Asians were also .more likely thafKany ^ other 
racial/ethnic group to be speech impaired. Finally, larger-than-average proportil^s 
of Asians were found in the learning and multiple disability categories, with men 

^ v * 

being more likely than women to indicate such handicaps. ^ * * „ 

* *. ml* 

Those in the "other" racial /ethnic category -wetre the most likely of any mi nor ft y 

* im 

group "to be orthopedically disabled, as wefl as the most likely of any racial/ethnic 

group to indicate "other" disabilities (especially the men.f and multiple disabilities 

(especially the women). Somewhat larger-than-average proportions were, visually' 

impaired, and 5 percent (compared with ? percent, of all disabled freshmen) were 

speech-impaired, with women outnumbering men in the latter category. 

** * 
* ' <, 

These racial/ethnic and gender differences with respect to disability raise 

some interesting questions. For instance, t^e integrity of the speech disability" 

category is rendered suspect by its inclusion of relatively large proportions 

of Hispanic,^ Asian and "other" freshmen, many of whom probably- came from homes 

where English was not the dominant language. Indeed, some students from these, 

minority groups- may have arrived in the United States only^jrecently. Thus, in' « 

many instances, "speech disability" may appropriately be regarded as lack of", ' 

proficiency in English or difficulty with English pronunciation. This interpret- - 

ation receives some confirmation from the .fact $hat Blacks were no more likely than 

Whites to., indicate a speech disability, -tit well as from the fact that 27 percent 

of tho^e categorized as speech-disabled indicated on the SIF that they did not 

consider themselves physically handicapped. Among Whites, Blacks, and Asians, men 

« 

were mor^Hkely than women to indicate a sReech disability; among "others "-more 
women than men were- in this category; and among Hispanics,*the proportions of 
speech-disabled men 'and wcimen were similar to their proportions among all disabled 
freshmen. '* • 0 



r 



- . J 113 * relatively Varge proportions of dislfcled, minority-students (wjth the 
exception of those in the "other" racialAthnic group*) said-theV haff" a learning ® 
disability is .further evidence that this category al-so\jcludes many respondents > 

who were, not "handicapped" tn the sensexint'ended-'by Section 504. . (About one in. 

• v . * ' »' " 'I * * 

u five of the respondents, irt the learning disability group. indicated on the SIF $hat " 

\ they did not consider themselves physically handicapped.) Rather,- a self -reported- *■ 
^learning disability" ^seems, in some cases} to reflect a lack of confidence in one's 

• ♦academic N ski*l^s and in.one's^ ability to sucjpeed in. college. Because minys minority 

* * . * • • I ■ ■ * * ' * ■ .' 

students particularly. Blacks and Hispanics) come from/ low-income families, attend 

. ^ner-ctty or\jijpal high "schools where they receive ^inadequate education, and- 

score low on standard? aptitude and achievement tests, they may be much more likely* * 

* \ * ' i ' V ' • » * 

t|ja» are white studenj:s"tQ suffer from a negative se.l f -assessment wh'ich gets 

translated jnto...a^ learning disability." This seems to be especially true of ' * 

blacjrtifen and of Hisp*n1c^ome£. . However, this explanltion d$es not accqunt.for 

-the relatively large proportions of 6 Asian's («spe<fUlly fiien) anong the learning- 

disabled, since this particular minority grotip^clo^ely resembles the white 

majorit^ r on most socioeconomic and achievemenfJKneasures^ Nor is it -clear why so 

many Asian women indicate* a hearing Impairment, wKy.such a relatively Urge , 

proportion of Hispanic women jure visually impaired 4 , or why sq many Blacks have . 

' unknown disabilities (i.e., indicate that they are physical ly handicapped but then 

^fail to specify a disability ar'ea)^l ■ . '. *. • ' ^ * 

Nonetheless'* even though not aTl racial/ethnic and gender deferences with 

aspect to specific disabilities are easy-tofe*pl.ain, one general tonclusion can- 

■ • »•"*.' " , , V # . • •* .. . , - ■ 
de dnawn: The slightly greater representation, of npnwh'ites amdrig the 'disabled 

1978 frijshmen is in^part attributable to their being socio'ecbnbmicalty and 

? educatior>ally-disadvanta$ed or culturally and linguistically "deviant" from the 

majority. To be sure,/these factors are' relevant to the "tridden curriculum" * s 
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as well as to the academic demands pf college. Thus, -these students may iff a yefy 

, , -••-.^ ' - — ; ' : ■ ' 1 . - j ! - * 



real sense be handf< 



■ - ^ . 

• although not as' that term* is legally defined. 
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'/ He nuiouScBackground *and Preference (Tables 15, 16> 



;v; * v r Tfie 1978 Student. information 'Eorm asked resppnde'hts'.lfo indicat&.the j^iigious -j 

\|.Ve^erencfis of "iheir .mothers and^f^hers,*^sweJT^^ own current. religious. • 
SL'w* ' P r 4fer«ric'e. " They 'Were also.. asked: ,"Do you' consider yourself a reborn Christian?" » ' 

? w > ' V » e ' ' , - • ' ' ' 

P**^ -The religious preference- of \the*tiother^as taken as an indication of the respondents / 
■f.. f' ; religious background, on the.theory that religion is "transmitted through the mother' 
Ty •' • rather than through" the* father.. . I , * V • '•* '• t* 

§*J c . " A As Table v 15 shows, the disabled, and the nondisabled were highly. similar in U 
i.- -V their religious backgrounds. About half df both groups came from Protestant • 
jj \. backgrounds,* .and 37-38 percent .Came^fronr RcJian' Catholic backgrounds^ The disabled •„ 
' Were s^iglitly inore likely than were the. nondisabled tV caw from "other"' religious- • 



1 



if: 



I 



backgrounds (e.g.\ Eastern Orthodox, Musliip); and disabled. men wer^ slightly more " 
likely than others to come^from -J6wish backgrounds or t6' indicate that they were . 
riot raised in av religion: (i.e.; that their mothers" had no religious preference). 

_'.Tab.le;Tfr'jhows ^hfe current r^ligio|JS preference of' the respondents. Comparing 
these figures "jrith/ the figurei.'in TaBTe 15, ,one finds slight! 



lightly larger «prpfj<)rti6n$ , 



- df *respopdents~bot> disabled and^riolfidtsabled, both . men and women— in, the "other" 
■ ' and .thJ'"nofte* re>igious categories. litost.=of these ^defections" were accounted 
r £i$ «■ t or by<thQse who.had v beeirTa.ised l as Protestants, although ^some were ^attributable < 
! -to ; wsabl^'fre>hmen,, especially women,- who had been raised* as Roman Catholic^. • . 
f . * '6if^|*1h^wel^iio^e'^ke|)fr th.Sn others, to say *hey fi^ no current r.efigious ..' 

. pr^erenfce^ .whereas vdisab led women .werejnor^ likely to'corisjde'r themselves reborn 
fe,; 1 Christians. r/ v ■> •"• ' ' c - "... > ' \ ' .A •' 



E^.%4v ^4 -T-^ A : ' .• ' ' - 
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Table 15 



I 



Religious Background of 1978 Freshmen, 
• by' Disability Status and Gender 
(pe r centages) 



^rt~. — 

-Nondfrs-abled- 



teligioys Background 



Men .Women Total 



Disabled . 
Men Women Total 



; ,|protestant a * 

^flomatf Catholic 
■ Jewi.sh * « 



I 



Other 



» 50' • 52 
.38 "-37 

. 4 4 



•51, 

4' 
'4 



'1 



None. 

■ 



*3 3 
»730920 777260' 1508180 



49 ' 
38 
5 

4 ■ 



53 51 

\ * 

4 * - 5' 
\5 . '5 
3 ; ' 



23236 22289 45525 

a i 



a. 



1 



Jncludesi'-|aptist; r Congregational,"(UCC); Episcopal-^ Lutherant-Wethodist; Presbyter,! an; . ' 
Quaker. (Society pf Friends); Unitarian-Universal 1st. * .. ' ; i " 



Includes: Eastern Orthodox; Muslim; 'Mormon (latter. Day Saints} arfd "other" religion?., 



V 



V * 



- * 



I 

I 
I 

i 



4 



/ 



/ 



V 



y - 



\- 



-"Table • 16 



endi 



Religious preferences of 1978 freshmen. by^Di^ability Status 



A. 



and Gender ahd by Disability* Area 
(percentages) V 



(Disability 



Area 



Rellgfous Preference 



Hei 



Nondlsattled 
> BooeH 



Total 



Olsabled 



Ortbo- 



Men Women Total Hearing Speech pedlc Visual 



learn- 
ing 



Other 



Multl- . v 
, pie Unknown 



PrcittsUnt 1 

. v. ,1V * . * „' 

Hondo Catholic, 
Jewish 
Othei* -\ 
None \ 



Oo ypu consider 
yourself a i*tebbm 
Christian? 



45 


48 . • 


, 46 


42 


~49~. 


46 














38 


37 


K/* 38. 


37 


33 


35 


»' . 4 


4 


4 


4 ' 


'3, 


f. 4 












S, 




5* 


* 5 


6 


7 


- '6. 












* 8 


7 


8 ' 


,11.; 


8 . 


9 


: v 741410 


-784120 


. 1525530 


- 23795 


22913 \ 


46708 



28 



32 



•30. 



28 



35, 



■32 



7> 



41 

4.2 
4 

.8 

3477 



26 



34 

4<? 

'•3 ' 
H4 
8 

982 



.35 



44 

38 
3 • 
2 

13 , 
*942 



.30 '/,33. 



49 


52' . 


46 


51 


44 


30' 


24* 


29 


'34 


. '40 


4 


12 


3 


\ 




? 8 


4 




. 6 ' 


, • ** 


10 


8 


11 1 


8 


) : 7 

« 


1394.8 »• 


.1286 


5718 


1782 


- 12575 



V 



26 



42 



35 



29 Jl 



\584560 643778 '1228338 '194,09 18931 38339 



11452 795 .4684'- 1520 ■ 10187 



2907 .939 



.5858 



*. Includes: 8iptist; Congneg»t1on»l (UCC);. Episcopal; Lutheran; Methodist; Presbyterian; Quaker (Society of Friends); Unitarian-Universal 1st 
b. • Includes:* Eastern Orthodox; Muslim; Mormon (Latter Day- Saints) anJ''"other" religions ' . 
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Those disability groups with a relatively large proportion 'of'older freshmen 
—n a mely, the ort h opedic ally handicapped .and thos e wi th "oth e r*" debil i t i es— also 



I 

had a relatively large proportion with no current religious preference. 'The hearing- 



impaired and the speech-impaired were more -likely than average to be Catholic and 
^> less likel£ be Protestant. In addition-, 14 percent of the speech T impa1red, compared 
with only ^.percent of .the total disable? "group, named some' "pther' ,w religion as their 
. '.current' preference); -as, did 11 percent of those ip the - " otter " disability group, who 
also«had ^ marked tendency to. consider themselves' reborn^Chi^istians (42 percent) or 

I t*o say they had' no religious preference (11 .percent). • * 

i. " The learning- disability group presents an unusual profile with respect to current 
religious preference:. The proportions* of Roman Catholics, reborn* Christians, and 
— those naming "other" religions .were smaller than for most other disability groups; 
but 52 percent of the learning-disabled (compared with 46 percent of the total ' 

disabled group) said they were Protestants, and .12 percent (compared" witH 4 -percent 

_ * ^ * , ! 

of the .total disabled group) said they were Jewish^. This latter' findinq is difficult 

I\ • - ■ ' * 

, to explain; wben one considers r that Jewish tradition emphasizes scholarship and that, 



generally speaking, Jews are high academic- achievers. ,■ Two ^xpl anat ions— not neces- 



\ 



■ sarily mutually- exclusive— are possible. The first is 1 that some' Jews have ,a marked 

I** 0* 
tendency to fefel anxious about how well they wi-11 do in college and to lack confidence 

J in the^r own academic ability* perhaps because other Jews are their primary reference . 

group. Thus,, -they tend to regard' themselves as havinjg a learning disabil ity. The'.. »i, 

I second, explanation is that JeWs 'who are actually J earnings-disabled, in*the clinical \ * 
• * , . . • . ' " . , y ' \ 

, ■ ^ and* legal. seVise, have a greater tendency to .enter college (perhaps^ecause of family 

expectations) than do non-Jews c wit.h le*arning disabilities,-, who choose rather to 

■ . . i ' " * ;'*•*. 

• avgid the 'difficulties that a co|lege education wouW pose- for 'them. 

■ • 



* ' ' ♦. .' • ' * * 

:,: . . -87 *• ■ • . j • 
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. -MarStal^titus (T3b'le 17)v?-^ 

* ~s ^ . • ' . ' ; : ^lJ t ! i 



I 
i 



' As Ta|Te 17MndiQ.ate$, th6 vast majority of 1978 freshmen— regardless of 
disabil ity Jaa fc ^aod gen d er— were not m a rried . — O nly 1 perc e nt of th e nondi sabr ed — * 
« group .and 4 percent of the disabled group were married at the time of college 
gentry. The slightly higher figure among the disabled is probably attributable 

to the greater proportion who were age 21 or* older at college' entry. That higher 

I. ,.' : ; J ' y 

proportions of married students are found amojig the orthopedically^'dfsabled (7 'j 

percent), those iith "other" .disabilities (7 percent), and those with multiple 

disabilities (5 percent) --the categories with thelrajiiest proportions of older 

students' as wefo — supports* this interpretation. - 



I 



J 



Of those^disabled freshmen, who we're married* about jpne-fiftl^w^re not living 
y with their' spouses. , The proportions were highest among the. multiply disabled i 

(60 percent), the learning-disabled (33 percent j/the hearing-impaired (33 percent), 

. ^ a h ( i tho s e with "other" disabilities (23 perc e nt). — O n th e oth e ^ HthoV-onTy-44 '- — 

\ percent of th'e married freshmen with orthopedic disabilities indicated that. they 
. Iwere not living with their spouses. Perhaps marriage to an orthopedically 

■ • " • i ' ' • 4 I • • 

, impaired person involves a deeper— and a more -direct and explicit- -commitment* 

• 1 & 

than does marriage to a person with less visible disabilities (e.g., hearing, J. 

/impairment). [Conversely, marriage to a person with more than one impaired 

, function Ce.gr, hearing, and speech disability)— especially Miea those disabil- 

•| ' ' 4 * " j 

itites affect p'ommunication— may involve strains and difficulties- .that "were not 
anticipated prior to tlie marriage.* "This .explanation would'account for why ' 
.^uch a fygh proportion of the-mfrried students with multiple disabilities were 

not living with ■ theif spouses: (It strould be -remembered that two irfive'of' 
•. the multiply disable^ indicated a speklKimpaffwent, and one in five indicated 
" , a'hearing^i^pairnient.) '>* 
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Table 17 



Ma r ital Status of 1 9 78 F reshmen, by D i sabi li ty Status ; 

and Gender and by Disability Area 

(percentages) * / 

/ 



Disability Area 



. . Mar1ta¥*Ctatus 




Nondisabled 




Disabled 




1 




Ortho- 




Learn- 




Multi- 




•Ifen 


Women 


Total 


Hen 


j Women 


Total 


Hearing 


. Speech 


pedic 


Visual 


ing 


Other 


ple 


Unknown 


Not presently married 

Married, living with 
v . spouse 


99 


L 

98 


* 


97 


96 




9*>' 


98 


93 


99 


■ 97 

■ \ 

2 


• 93 


94 


* 

98 » 


1 






' 3 


3 


3 


2 


\ 

2 


6 


\ . 1 




.2 . 


• -1 


. Married, not living 
. with spouse 

M ! 


0 

780,636 


819,172 


0 

1,596,806 

\ 


1 

25,327 


24,164 


, 1 

r 

49,491 


1 . 
3,686 


* i 

' 0 
966 


1 

7,236 


0 

M.467. 


'1 ' 

^,445 • 


2 

6,242 7 


. 3 ' 
■2,010 ' 


0 . <p 

, 13,442-,* 



I- 
T 




90 



4 



-^ ^etefcan-Status- - ' (Tables 48-.-' 



a Very.few of the 1978 freshmen had served in the military before entering • 
9^ _ P j no nd i s?b 1 fid. men , 4 per c ent of the disabl e d m e n, 



1 percent of* the women in both groups. ^Table* 18). Table 19 compares the 
proport'ipns of disabled nonveterans and-disabled\veterans with respect to « 
disability area. While veterans -were no more likely than nonveterans to have 
learning, "other," multiple, ind unknown disabilities* and were less likely 
^to have speech and visual disabilities/they were slightly more likely to have 
.hearing disabilities (12 percent of the veterans, 7 percent fllUhe. nonveterans) 
and over twice a^ikely to be orthopedlcally impaired (31 pereSnt of the 
veterans; 14 percent of the nonveterans). It see^s safe to conclude that" ' 
orthopecficallyj^abled veterans were wounded whils serving in> the armed forces 
1 probably in the Vietnam war . o ^Indeed, those veterans with severe visual, - 
^"other," multiple and ."unknown" disabilities prohahly received their impairments 
' While in unitary service; since any prior seyere>pjpen\ would, have made * 



them ineligible. ^ 



Summary 

The majority of 1978 freshmen, regard'less.of disability status or gender, 
were 17-18 years old, white, unmarried, and hid not served in the military. 
'About' --half were Protestant, and slightly more than one-third were* Roman Catholic 

• 'X * *' • ' 

However^ the disabled groups a whole included larger proportions of students ' 
who Wefe\oW (age^Uor over at col^e entry), nonwhite>a n Hed; and tveterass 
of military s^ce^^dthe^nond.isabled" group. • in Addition, the disablid 
were sjigkly more J^Jy to bolne from "other" or Jewish religious. backgrounds ' 
and taexires-s "other" religious preferences or say they/ had no religious 



t j *. preference. 



Table 18 % 

; Veteran Status of 1978 Freshmeft, by DIsabllTty St,^us v 
and 6ender and by Disability Area 

(percentages) f 



V 



Disability Area" 



Vetetan Status 




Nondisab'led 






Disabled 






Ortho- 


Learn- 


4 


Multi- 




Hen ' 


Ijlomen. ■ 


Total 


.Hen' ■ 


Women Total 


Hearing 


Speech 


pedic Visual 


ing 


Other • 


ple 


Unknown 


Yes, Vetera* . 


2 


1 


1 




. 1 ' 3 


4 


.0 


6 . ' t 4 


2 


3 : 


3 


3 


£_ - 


782,956, 

s 


814I533 i 


,597^89 


25,611 


23,952 49,563 


• 3,703 


.1,000 


7,233 . 14,367, 

« 


1,53? 


6,228 


'2.013 " 
* 


13,484 



* 9 



tn 



■•1 



■••1 . 



9$ 



1 • 



93, 
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Table 19 



if ' 



D1sablTity^re7rof~D1sabled Freshmen, by Veteran- Status, 1978 

• • — -t~— » . i .. 
(percentages) "T"~ ~v-. „ 

— Ji — - , - /. ■ — i— — ~ . 



Disability 
Area 



'^Non veteran 



Veteran 



Hearing' 

Speech, . 

Orthoped^p 

Visual 

Learning 

Other 

Multiple - 



7 

o 

A 

2 ; . 



12 

0 



-if \ 



• - -14 13 . 


.31 


0 

;,3o ^ 




: ■ i 


3 s 


u 


. .13. y 


.13 




f 


; 


4 


* i-.- 27 


26 


' 48,225 




1*341 



'J 



I 
I 

1 

I 
I 
I 
i 



Unknown 



4 



vW*v-. jgvfr-/;j J '^-A.-rC-N V'/»? 4 ,) J '/i i »V,,aV 
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The outstanding demographic characteristics of each disability category, 
maybe summarized as follows: , 

Hearing disability . An ^unexpectedly large number of Hispanic men' and? Asian 
women were hearing-impaired. The current religious preference of .over two-fifths' 
of this category (as compared with about one-third of' all disabled freshmen I was 
Roman^atholic. A relatively laVge proportion were veterans. ' ' x • 

Speech Disability . This group included fewer Whites than any other and 



relatively large proportions of Asians,. Hi spanics, and those from "other" racial? 

' v ' ~" *" "" — ' — 

ethnic backgrounds. The proportion of Protestants^was lower, and the proportion 

«.•>» ^ | - 

of those with "other" religious preferences was higher, 4han»for any other 
disability area. Only 2 percent (compared with 4 percent of the total disabled 



group) were married, and virtually none had served..iri the military. 
** Orthdpedic Disability . This category had higher pffepTJrTfoWirfwiites, of 
students having no religious preference, of married people living with their 




spouses, and of veterans than any other disability areaTi TrT addition, 14 percent 
of the orthopedically disabled were age 21*^ older at college -entry. 

. -Visual Disability . Only 2 percent of :the visually impaired freshm&i were * 
age*21 or older, -only 2 percent were married, and only 1 percent' were veterans. 
To some extent, then, this disabili ty group resembles the nondisabled grOup.i 
Hispanic women and botloiln and women from "other" racial/ethnic categories had 
a somewhat greater tendency than others to indicate a visual disability. 

Learning Pi sab'i 1 ity .: Like the speech disability category, this category 
included a large proportion of honwhites (27 percent), especially black and 
Asianjnen and . Hilpap^c* wom^n. In addition, 12 percent of the learn jng-di sab Ted 

) mm * 

Were Jewish (compared with* 4 percent of all disabled freshmen,). This category .*' . 
alsb-had a higher proportion of Protectants and a lower proportion of Catholics," 

I • ' • * -V 

In terms of religious preference, than any other disability group. But 

^ . . , ' _ • . ' : 

relatively few were "elder"- freshmen, married, or veterans. ■ ' r —< 

: • ■ • " \ - *■ * . 4 t 



J* y 

** . > • ' 

!^ther^^ dtsability-group,. this category ' \ 

included a fairly high proportion of older freshmen" i 14 percent )^nd, mapped.' 
students (7 percent). Men from the # «other" racial /ethnic group were particular^? 
likety to indicate^other!' disabilities! Students. in thfe'category were more 
likely, than average to come from .'"other" religious backgrounds, to say they were 
reborjn Christians, or to -say they had no reTigidus preference. " • 

' - - Multiple Disabilities. Freshmen with multiple-disabilrtie's were more likely 
than average to be age ,21 or over at -college entry, to be Protestant, ?nd to be 
married but nonliving with their spouses. - This- category .included, relatively 
' large proportions of Wn- from "other" racial/ethnic* backgrounds and' Asian' men. 
' Unknown .Disability. Black ana* H1s r panic men wer-4 especially likely to sayS 
I* ths * ct5nsidersd Praise I ves physically handicapped but not to specify a 
handicap. Only 3 percent of this, group were age 21 or over, and* only I percent 
were-marr ied. Two-fifths (c ompar ed with a bout ohe-t hird qf th e - t o tal d Wied- 



group) a were Roman Catholic 
' "As - the data reported in this chapter. make clear,, freshman self-rebortYof 
specific/disabilities are not always-accurate or c^sistent^wit'h legal and cli^cal^ 
definitions "of the* term, "handicapped." Thus*, HispanW, Asians, antfttpse ' 
from "other" racial/ethnic gn&ek--many of whom come 'from families i\ which 
•English is rtot.ttfe dominant 0 language-seem prone to 'regard themselves as ' *\ ' '*. . 
speech-impaired; this. self-assessment probably reflects their perceived 




-difficulties with the English; language.. Similarly,* Blacks all Hfl'spanics--who . 
often corae'f/om ^ocioedbnoratcal ly and;r educationally disadvantagedrblckgrounds- 
tend tp consider, themselves learnin|-disabied, a self-definition attributable '.' 
tp lack of confidence -in their own academic abilities and anxiety over tyeir 
chances, of .success in college. - »' - l . , , • . , -• - " '\ " 

* * / . • " ' • • ,..r * \ v ■ > - • i 



, Chapter s 4* 



Family Background ** 



. . The relationship between family background (particularly socioeconomic status) 
"* " 4 * • 9 » > 

•and college attendance has received much attention in the literature on college 

, access." This chapter presents informatics on three factors generally regarded as 

'indicators of socioeconomic status: parents' .educational. Attainment-, occupations, 

.and income level; j 

Parents 1 Education (Tables 20,21) ' " ^ 

* - i 

• The fathers of 1978 freshmen tended to be better educated ^han the mothers,: 

About half t'he fathers, but only 37-38 -percent of the mothers, had atMeast some 

'col lege' education (Tables 20 and 21). Differences between the' disabled and non- 

■ ' "* • . ' ~' T : ■ . ' ' ■ 

disabled,- and between men and women, with respect to parenttfTeducation were slight. 
Comparing disability-groups, we. find that the' learning-disabled were far more- 

■ - ■ . . - r ^ 

likely than wer.e those. With other types of handicaps to £ay that their parents were 

♦* * » * * 

. college-educate^,: . 54, percent of the fathers (compared with 34 percent for the total 

, * • i* • . • , . » 

disabled group/- aifd 42 w gcerit of the mothers (compared, with 28 percent for the total 
disabled group)^had attained a baccajaureate or higher. This finding is somewhat 
surprising in view of the relatively large proportions of Blacks j[ 18 percent) and' 
"THspaiHcsVl^ercjent) in this disability arjea.. On -the- other ?h and, 12 percent of 
the freshmen in this .category. wer£ Jewish. The implication seems to be that, 
whatever their race/ethnicity,. mpst„of the learning-disabled came from high I . \ 
socioeconomic iackgrdunds, at . 1 east, wi th respect to parental educatiog. 

Ranking at the bottom, on this factor were the speech -impaired: Over half the 
respondents said their fathers had no more than a i>igh school education. Their 
mothers -were also unlikely to .-have, gone to college. Indeed, over ^one-third ' 



Table 20 



Educational* Level Attained by Fathers of 1978 Freshmen, by Disability Status 
aniJ Gender and by Disability Area 

(percentages) . p0 



\ 

Disability Area 



Educational Level 



Nondisabled 



fieri Women 



Total 



t 

Disabled 



Men 



Women . Total 



llear- 
3ng 



Ortho- 
Speech pedic 



Visual 



Learn 
in 



Multi- ' 
Other pie Unknqwn 



Grammar school or 



less f 


5 


. -6 5* 


- 7 


r 9 


8 


Some high school 


10 


* 11* 11 


13 


13 


13 


High sthool graduate 


29 


'. ; 29 .29' 


27 


29 ' 


.28 



Postsecondary school 



8 


15 


7 


' 7 


9 


11 


' 15 


6 


8 


13 


- 16 


13* 


6 


13 


13 


14 


33. 


25 


26 


25 


21 


29 


26 1 


31 



-other than college 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


2 


3 


3 


* 5 


' 0 


5 


4, 


,3 


Some college 


13 


12 - 


13 


14 


12 


13 ' 


10 


10 


.15 • 


' 14 


9 


14 


16 


12 


College degree • - 


21 


;' 20 

* 


20 


18* . 


17 


17 


23 


. 23 


19 * 


' 17 


22 ' 


14 


7 


18 


Some graduate school 


3 


1 3 


3 


. 3 


2 


3 


2 ■ 


4 


3 


3 


6 


1 


2 


2 


Graduate degree. 


15 
769,016 


»14 
798,769 


14 

'1,567,844 


14 14 
24,627 *23,572 


14 

48,199 


13 

3,655 


■< '6 
942 


11 
6,919 


15 
14,287 


26 • 
1,402 


14 

6,038 


1,926 


14 
13,030 



V 



- Table 21 , 

I . Educational Level Attained by Mothers of 1978 Freshmen, by Disability Status 

% and Gender and by Disability Area ' 

t • ^ (percentages) 



Dlsab1l1ty"SreT 



Educational Level 




Nondlsabl'etf 




Disabled 








Ortho- 




Learn- 
ing 




Multi- 
ple 






* Men 


women - 


Total 


Hen 


Women 


Total 


Hearing 


Speech pedlc 


Visual " 


Other 


r 

Unknown 




- 6rammar school or 
less 


* 

4 


m 

4 


4 


4 


6 


' 5^' 


r 
4 


12 


7 


4 


2 


p 

8 


10 


- .4 




_S v ome Jiigh school 


8 - 


-= 10 


9 


11 


12 


- 12 


• 11 


"24 


■ 13 


11 


11 


9 


'14 


12 


i 


High school graduate 




42 


43 


41 


36 


39 


'40 


36 


^0 


3*9 




-41-' " 


♦ 

38 


39 \ 




Postsecondary school 
'Other than college 


7 


8 


7 \ 


7 


8 


7 


* ■ 7 - 


4 


5 


9 


■ 6 


• '« • 


' 4 


7 


i 

cn 


'Some college 


14 


15 


' 14 


14 


14 


. 14 


17' 


13 


14 


13 '"** 19 


13 A* 


7 . 


15 


i 


College degree r 


16 


15 


"16 


14 


14 


14 '« 


15 s * 


6 


13 


14 • 


*24 


13 


13 


15 ' 




^Sbme graduate school 


. 2. 


2 


2 . 


2 


2. 


2 


• 1 


-3 




• 2 


5 


1 


. 0 X 


\ 




Graduate degree 


6 . 


• 5 


7 


■ 7 


7 


5 . 


3 


» 6 


8 ' 


13 , 


6 • . 


14, 






r ... * ' 


771,624 


807,921 


1,579,541 


24,719 


23»792 ■ 4 
'» 


8^511 


3,622 " 

— '. ^J. 


946 


7,033^ 


14,337 ■■" 


i;376 


5,966 

6 


1;970 


13,263 

1 





ERLC 



too- 



101 



said their mothers had not even completed high school. -It should be "recalled that 
the speech disabflity r group includes a relatively large proportion of Hisparfics- 
(5 percent), Asians (5 percent ) i and those from "other" racial/ethnic backgrounds; 
thus,<the tak-of formal educat'id/i on the part of the mothers may reflect cultural 
traditions- in- which, education^' for women is given low .value. The proportion of the' 
)multipiy disabled. students reporting that th'eir parents had no more than, a high , * 
school education was similarly higher than average; however, the proportion reporting 
that their parents had attained a graduate degree was also unusually high. 

* i ' • " 

Parents' Occupations . (Tables 22, 23} * ' ' 

Freshmen were asked to indicate their parents'* occupations'from a list of 48 
specific jobs. -Certain categories were then collapsed (see Appendix B for father's 
occupation and Appendix' C for mother's occupation)-. The results are" presented ^in 
Tables 22 and 23. .. h . . • * ' * » 

♦ , ♦ * 

• . The most common occupation forjfathers was businessman (reported by 30 percent" 
of the nondisabled and 27 percent of the disabled)., an occupational category that " 
"includes a wide'range of jobs, from executive^ manager to' small-business ' . " 
proprietor and. salesman. Oiscounting v the "dther" occupational category, the next 
most common occupation was skilled worker^ Tl percent ■ of b 6th the disabled and- the 
nondisabled. groups^ followed by. engineer (9' percent of tije nondisabled, 8 percent 
of th6 d1sibied):^0nVy 5. percent of both griups indicated 'that their fathers were 
in other high-level profess ions' (co l^ge teaching, meai'cineMaw, .scientific 
research), and 4 percent had fathers wfio were elementary or secondary school teachers. 
•One-tenth of the disabled students and-, 7 percent of the nondisabled students 
indicatedjhat their fathers worked in\low-status occupations (semiskilled wofcker, 
laborer), 3 percent of the. disabled students and ? percent of the nondisabled . . ' 
students said their fathers were unemployed, and * "percent- of both groups said~V-' '", 
their fathers were farmers or ranchers. 



Table 22 



Occupation of 'Fathers of 1978 Freshmen by Disability Status 
and Gender and by ^Disability Area 
• (percentages) 
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* 


















.Disability Area 






■ 


Occupation a 




Nondis'abled 






Disabled 








Ortho- 




Learn- 




Multi- 




Men . 


Women 


Total 


Hen 


Women 


Total 


Hearing 


Speech 


pedic 


Visual 


1ng 


Other- 


ple 


Unknown 


Artist 


r 


i 


1 


1 


1 


« 

i 


t 

1 


0 . 


0 


1- 


. 4 


1 


3 


0 


Businessman 


31 


28 . 


30. 


30, 


24 


27 


30 


' 24 


26 . 


- 25 


44 


^32 


21 


26. 


Clergy 


1 


2» 


1 






1 


0 


0 


2 


1 


0 


i ; 


1 


1 


^College Teacher 


1 


1 


1 


i 


1 


1 . 


2 


\ o% 


■ ~r — 


1 


0 


l 




1 


Doctor 


2 


2 


r 


2 




2 


2— 


0* 


2 


■ .3 


* 
2 


2 • 


'2 


2 


Educator (secondary) 


.. 3 


3 




3. " 


3 t 


3 


7 


4" 


2 


3 


1- 


• 3 


. 4 


3 ' 


Elementary Teachir 

\ s* 


I 


1 


1 


1 




1 


1 


• 0 


1 


1; 


' > 


1 


i 


1 


Engineer 


' 8 


10. 


$ 


9 

• 




. 8 


8 


10 


.12 


8 


4 


7 


14 


8 


Farmer-Rancher* 


3 ' 


4' 


4 * " 


' 4 




4 


3- 


f -1 


2. 




. 4 


5 


4m. 

6 

t 


4 ' 


Health Professional 
ilwyer v 


2 
2 


1 
1 


1 ■ 

• i . 


2 
1 




2 
1 


<• 


'l 
3 


2 ; * 
1 


i 

■ 1 

« . 1 ; 


0 
1 


2 
0 


i 

V 

2 


2 
1 


' Military * 


2 


2 


2 

* 


2 


2 


2 


. » 1 


_ ^ 


2 


t ' 


2 


2 


,1 


& *2* 



Table 22 (Concluded) 
(percentages) 



Disability Area 



Occupation a 




Nondlsabled 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Research Scientist; 


1 


1 


" 1 • 


Skilled Worked 


12* 


. 9 


11 


Semiskilled Worker 


4 


5 


4 • 


Laborer 






3 . 


Unemployed" 


2 


3 


2 


Other * 


.* 20 


24 * 


22 

* 


N 


738,450 


776,240 


1,514,680 



Ren" 



Disabled 
Women 



Total 



<< Ortho- ' / Learn- \ 
Hearing Speech pedlc Visual Tng Othfr 



Multi- 
. pie Unknown 



.1 



19 



0 
12 
6 
4 
4 

25. 



1 . 


. 1 


0 




1 • 1, 


0 


0 


0 


11 . 

* 




J 




^ 13 10 


10 


12 


11 


■ 6. 


5 


a" 


6 


6 0 


. 7 


5 


6 


'4 ' 


4 


6 


4 


. 4 2 


4 


7 




3 


•• ' 4 


.6 ' 


4 


•4 2 




7 


4 


22 
45,449 


'20, 
3,399' 


28 
949 


22 . 
6,656 


.'22 ^ 23 
13,614 1,092 „ 


18 
5,741 


17 
1,653 


24 ' 
. 12.347 



I 

o 

I 



See. Appendix B for dfcr1vatl6n of t^e occupational categories 
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\ 
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, There/ were %me variations by disability grc^. with respect to father's 
* • • ' t 

occupation. The proportions gith fathers in 'business werq especially high among 

.the leapnifig-disabled .(44 percent) and those with u other ,r disabilities (32 percent) 

but low-amon^ those wittv multiple disabilities (21 percent), who were much more 4 

lilcely than average to say their fathers were engineers "(14 percent). Low^status 

♦ . / 

jobs '( semi sICi 1 Ted worker, laborer) were most common among the fathers of the speech 

disabled (12 percent) ar$ the multiply disabled. (12 peffc^nt); unemployment was 

highest .for these, grbups as well.* An unusually large proportion of the speech- „ 

impaired (7 percent, ^compared' with anly 2 percent of all disabled freshmen) -said- 

their fathers were career military personnel. 

Excluding the "other", category, those mothers who worked outside the home 

were most likely to be employed -in clerical jpbs (reported, by 11 percent of the 

nondisabled and 9 percent of the disabled), in business' (8 percent for the jion- 

• * ■ 

disabled, 7 percent for the disabled), in elementary or secondary school teaching 
"(8 percent for both groups ),, and 'in nursing (7 percent of both groups) (Tab Te 23). 
Virtually rione of the mothers were high-level professionals (e.g., physicians, 
lawyers, engineers), although a few worked as health professionals or social * 
welfare personnel. On, the other hand, 5 percent of* the, nondisabled and'6 percent 

of the disabled said their mothers were semiskilled or unskilled workers.. Most 

* ♦ 

commonly, however, the mothers of' freshmen were homemakers (reported by 32 percent 

>. * •' * 

of the nondisabled, -31 percent of *he disabled). Unemployment rates were higher > 

. ' - ■ : ■ ' 

•among mothers (8-11 percent) than among fathers (2-3 percent). 

* <' * 

Most likely to say that their mqthers were unemployed were the learning- 
disabled (22. percent) and the speech^impaired (15 percent). The proportions' . 
reporting that their mothers were full-time homemakers were highest among those , 
in the orthopedic, visual, and unknown disability categories. \ 
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Occupations of Mothers of 1978 Freshmen, by Disability Status 
and Gender and by Disability Area \ 
(percentages) 
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&> 
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Disability Area 










Occupation 8 




Nondlsabled 




• 


Disabled 




* 




Ortho- 




Learn- 




Multi 


» 




* 


Hen 


Women 


■ Total 


Hen 


Women 


Total 


Hearing 


Speech 


pedic- 


Visual 


ing 


Other 


pie 


Unknown 




Artist/" 


1 




^ 1 


1 


i . 


1 


, 1 ' 


* 

i 


1 


1 


3 


1 


3 


. 1 




. Business ' 


8 


7 


8 


7 


7 


7 


5 




9 


6 


6 


8 


*3 


8 




- , Business (clerical) 
Clergy 


10 

Q 


12- 
0 


11 
0 


- 8 
. 0 


10 ' 
0 


9 
0 


0 


6 
0 


12 
0 


8 . 

o • 


2 
0 


10 
0 


8 
0 


• 8 
0 


. i 
o> 
ro ' 
i 


^ 6 College Teacher 


0 


0 


• 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0, 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 




1. Doctor 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


■ 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




;t Education (Secondary) . 


3 


2 


3 


' 2 


3 


2 


2 


1 


2 


3 V" 


5 ( 


2 


4 


3> 




J;/ Elementary-Teacher 


• 5 


6 


5 


6 


• 5 


6 


4 


2 


4 


6 


8 


6 


9 


6 




Engineer ' 


0 


0 


. 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


, 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




| c v Fanner/Forester 


0 


0 


0' 


0 


0 


0^ 


0 


. 0 


Of 


0 


i 


0 


1 


0 




|| v Hea\th Professional 
*f>- Homemaker (Full-time) 


1 

31 


1 

1 

32 

t 


' I " 
32 ' 


2 

31 

, •" * 


' 30 . 

** « • 


2 

31 * . 


.2 
,27 


1 

25 

1 


2 
33 


"1 

32 


8 
20 


' 1 
28 


^ 0 
26 


2 

32 
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fable 23 (Concluded) 
(percentages) 



Disability Area 



Occupation 2 



Nonrdlsabled 



Lawyer * I 

Social, Welfare or x 
Recreation worker 

ftiirse - 

Research "Scientist 
\SkUl«fttork«r . 
Semiskilled worker 
Laborer 
.Unemployed.' 
Other ' . 

9 

H 



Hen 


Women 


Total 


• 0 


0 


0 


1 


. . i 


1 


7 


• 6 


7 


.* 
0 




0 


2 


2 


2 


• 3 


2 , 


. 3 


2' 


*. 2' 


2 


9 


• '« 8* ' 


■ 8 


14 


» \ 


15 



Disabled 
Men Women Total 



745390 787450 1532830 



1 

' 7 
. 0 , 
2 
3 

2" 
11 
. 15 
23397" 



V 



1 

7 

0' 
2 
4 
2 

22808' 



Ortho- * Learn- Multi- 

He arlng "Speech pedlc Visual 1ng , Other pie Unknown 



0 


0 


• 
1 


\ 

4 ' 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


- - 0 . 












t 








1 r 

-J 


3 


*< 

0 


♦ . 1 


0 






«7 
0 


2 


7 ' 


9 


7 


6 


8 


5 


• 6 


, 6 


7 


0 


0 


0 




0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


2 


3 


' 1 


2 


3 


2 


2 


4 


3 


4 


- 3 


6 ' 


. 3 


4 


2 t 


2 


8 


4 


2 


3 


2 


2 


3 


,1 


2 


3 


i 


10 


8 


15^ 


9 


8 


22.' 


13 


12 


10 


15 ' 


16 


21* 


14" 


16 


13 , 


"18 


13 


13 


46205 


3411 


903 


6774 


13805 


*1099 


5871 


1773 


12569 



a. See Appendix C for derlvatlpn of these occupational categories 



• -r i - * . - 

Elementary and secondary school teachers were most frequently ^Dund among the . 

mothers^of the learning-disabled and those with multiple** disabilities. The latter 

group was -also most likely to say that theif mothers were skilled, semiskilled or 

unskilled workers.. - * 



•Estimated Parental 



Income \ (Table 24) 
The 197^Studknt. Information Form asked respondents to estimate their parents' 
total 1977 income, (before taxes). As Table 24 indicates, nondisabledfreshmen 
tended to' report sliWtly higher parental incomes than, did disabled freshmen. Thus, 
31 percent Df the .disabled, but only 25 percent of the nondisabled, estimated their 

A . • ,4 

parents' income to be' under $12\500; one quarter of both groups' said it was 

' \ * * 

$12,500-$19,999; and 51 Wcent of the nondisabled but only 44 percent of the 
disabled, said it was $.2p^000_or higher^ The parental incomes reported by women 
in both groups tended to beVlower than the parental incomes -reported by men. 

Table 24 als6 shows considerable variation among disahilHty groups "with respect 
to Rarental income. Consistent with the findings for parental education and 
occupations, parental incomes were highest for the learning di^abil-ity category: 
Cl0Se 1 \° ne in five ^ com P ared ^ with\only 11 percent of all disabled freshmen) earned 
from families with incomes of $40,OOo\r more in 1977.. Those with hearing disabi- 
lities -reported slightly higher-than^average parental incomes. The distribution 
for the orthopedic, visual, and- unknown disability categories were highly similar ' 
to the distribution for all disabled freshmen, indicating that these group's may 
be regarded as typical on this variable. Ranking. at the bottom were tho.se with ■ 
"other" and multiple- disabilities: Over one-fourth of the latter group, and 
-19 percent-. of 'the former, said their parents' fticome was less than $8,000. \ 
Similarly, 24 percent of vthe speech-disabled freshmen estimated thejr parents' 
income at this level. However, 14 percent of the speech-disabled, compared with 
11/percent of the total disabled group, said that their parents' income was 
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Tjable 24 • 

Estimated Annual, Income of Parents of 1978 Freshmen, by 
Disability Status and Gender and by disability Area 
(percentages) < • 



Disability Area 



Annual 

Parental Income 



Nondisabled 



Men* Women 



Total 



RirT 



Disabled 
Women 



"Total 



Ortho- . 



Learn- 



Other 



Multi- 



'.less than $8,000 
$8,000 - $12,459 
$12,500 - $19,999 
$20,000 •-' $29,999 
$30,000 - $39,999 
$40,000 - more 





























10 


14 . 


12 


14 


17 . 15 


16 


.24 


14 A 
• 


13 


15 


19 


26 


15' 


12 


14 


13 


u 


17 16 




15 


16 




10* 


21 


11 


13 


25- 




25 


26' 




27 


25 


2? 


26 


-18 


22 


22 


26 


28 


25 


27 


23 , - 


-21 22 


25 


17* 


23 , 


22 


30 


14 


22 


23 


12 


. 12 


12 


11 


11' 11 


;io 


4 ■ 


10 


10 


8 


12 


.12 


* 13 


12 


12 


12 


12 


. 10 11 


11 


14' 


10 


11 


19 


12 


•7 


11 






1,421,926 




1 


3,417 
















719,820 


702,100 


23,383 


20,463 43,846 ■ 


916 


" 6,321 


13,139 . 


1,144 


5,324 

• 


1,789 ^ 


H.796 


/ 
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$40,000 or more in 1977. Thijs, this disability area represents something of an 
, aponioly.// * \ • . 

Sunmar^ % ' • * . • • h 

rf P 11 " 5 chapter hasn^erentsd-data-on family backg^ounTTactors common! y^secT 
to measure socioeconomic status: namely,' parental education, occupation, and income. 
In' general ,-\the 'socioeconomic status of disabled freshmen tended to be slightly 
Jower^than that of nondisabled freshen. For instance, their fathers v^re somewhat 
more likely to be semiskilled workers and laborers*and less likely to be businessmen^ 
and the medfan estimated income of their parents was somewhat Tower. 

The follow1ng_1s a summary of the family background characteristics that typ.ify 
each disability group: 



Hearing Disability. Witfi" respect to" parents' educational attainment, this group 
closely resembled the total disabled group; with re*spect<tp parents'- income, they 
came out slightly higher than average. ' The proportion .reporting that their .fathers 
were elementary or secondary school teachers was twice as high as average (8 percent; 
compared with 4 percent of the total disabled group):. Their mothers were especially 
likely to be clerical workers, nurses, and 'social welfare-workers. 

Speech Disability. The parents of freshmen in this group were relatively 
uneducated, especially the mothers: For instance, only 12 percent (compared with . 
23 percent of all disabled^freshmen}. said their mothers had attained' a baccalaureate 
degree or higher. The pattern with' respect to parental occupation and income was „ . 
somewhat mixed. Relatively large -proportions of the fathers were in the military, 
in low-status -occupations (semiskilled worker, laborer)/ or unemployed; similarly,' 
relatively- Targe proportions of the mothers were unemployed. On the other hand, 
10 percent-o T f the- speech-disabled students sa$«the1r mothers were in business 
(compared with 7 percent of all disabled freshmen). They were also more likely 
than. any otfier group to say that their parents were lawyers? Although parental 



incomes tended to be low (with- 64 percent?estimating it to be under $20,000), 
a fairly Urge' proportion (14 percent) came from families 'with .incomes of 
$40,0Q0 or more. • • ', *.•'"*'" 

Orthopedjc Disability . The distribution of the 'orthopedically disabled with 
respect- -to parentat-edu&atioh and income was very similar to that of the" total 



disabled group. Their\fathers were especially likely to.be engineers (12 percent, 

* * . - f 

compared with 8' percent for the total df sab led group) and. their mothers to be 

businesswomen or clerical workers. 

.Visual Disability. Like the orthopedically disabled, .the visually disabled - 
resembled tfhe.<mode for .all disabled*' freshmen with respect to parental education 
and income. Their fathers were especi ally" l«kely to be skilled workers. , In 
addition 3 percent in^icked that their fathers wer'e physiciarjCTone-third of . 
the mothers were homemakers. • , ' " \ . ' 

* * * • > 

- Learning Disability. This group ranked highe^t'of all disability groups on. 

parental education^ and income. For instance, 26. percent (compared with 14 percent 
* of the total disabled .group) said their fathers had graduate degrees; and 13- 
percent (compared -with 7 percent of all disabled' freshmen) said theif mothers had 
graduate degrees. Theii» 'fathers were particularly like/y to be businessmen but 
^unlikely to be engineers, semiskilled workers and laborers, or* unemployed. \ 

Consistent with thefr tfigh educational attainment, only 20 percent of the mother^ 

t • 

^ (compared with 31 percent for the total disabled group) were f^l l-time- homemakers: 
A relatively -large proportion worked as school teachers and health professionals. . 
In addition, however, 22 percent of the mothers (compared, with >0 percent for the ' " 
total disabled group) were unemployed. ' In view of *he high proportion of nonwh'ites 
in this disabl\tj6 category,, one may speculate that many df these unemployed. ' 

/mothers were the heads of single-parent households, wherea's the homemaker mothers * 
were married to prosperous businessmen. J Finally, a relatively large proportion* 

„of the learning-disabled* said their mothers and*fathers werefartists by profession/n 
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- ' . "Other" Disability, The educational attainment of tye' parents of freshmen with* 
"ofher" disabilities was'rather low: Onl^ 29 percent Of the fathers and 20 percent*** 
of the mothers Had a baccalaureate or better^ Similarly, two .in' -five (compared with 
31 Percent of all disabled freshmen) estimated their parents' income io,be under " 

|" • $12,-500., Their fathers were somewhat more likely than 'average*- to be businessmen. ' 

Multiple Disabilities . 'I4ke the speech-disabled, about one-quarter of- the 
freshmen with multiple disabilities said, their parents '..income was under $8,000-in 
1977. The picture with respect to parents.' educational -attainment was mixed: "■ Fresh- 
men in this category were twice as likely as avenge *«r say ttat their fathers^and- 
- ^ mothers had no-mdVe than a grammar school education;.* oh the* other hand*, 17 percent', 
of the fathers (compared with 14 percent *f or' all disabled freshmen) and 14 'percent 
of the mothers (compared with 7 percent formal 1- disabled 'freshmen) had a graduate 
; ' degree. Tarental occupations ref lecV this sptit r Their fathers were more likely 

than average to be engineers,- lawyers; -or artists; they were also more likely, ' 

« . 

♦ however, to be farmers, semi ski 1 led- workers and laborers, and unemployed. Only 
one-fifth were businessmen. Mothers were more likel/than average to^be artists, ' 
school teachers,. and skilled, semi ski lienor unskilled, workers. .' j * r 

Unknown Disability . The distribute off of freshmen with' unknown disabil ities 

- . .' • - ' ' ' • ? *- a ' : 

on all three measures of socioeconomic statuWparents'.education, occupations, * 

and income— was almost identical with the distribution of all disabled freshmen., 
. A Final "Word - 

. , . One point that emerges from this analysis is that about half of the 1978 

- - 4 '* ' ' 

freshmen— both disabled and nondisabled— were, f ytstTgeneration college students* ' 

, f (i.e., their parents had not gone beyond high school), whose^ntry into the° 

higher education system speaks well for recent efforts to. extend access and- 

■ , opportunity to a greater number and a more diverge grange of the college-age 

_ , population. At the same tjfoie, in view of W socioeconomic profiles of those • ' 

ERJC • dis ? bn 1 t y 9»*oups that include r'elativelTlarge numbers of nonwfiite students ' 
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* (especially Blacks-, Hispanics, and^ "others"*) , -it is clear^ttaat socioeconomic 
status remains closely tied to, race/ethhicity and' that most racTWethnic 
minority groupsjare still disadvantaged with respect to educational attainment, 
occupational level,* and income. 
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Chapter 5. < 

; • » 

High School Background ^ 

• ■ u . < • * • 

An individual's experiences and performance in high school ususally have profound 

effects on h1sy herns ubseqaent life^ReTe^rcMas consistently shown thaCone of the 

best predictors of educational and occupational achievement during and beyond the 

•undergraduate years is acnievement'Mn high school as measured, for instance, by* grades * 

and rank in graduating class. The adequacy of preparation a student receives in various 

subjects- during the high school years often determines not only the quality of the 

student*^ col lege work but also the length of time the student takes to complete a- 

baccalaureate program. ^ , , f . ' ■ * 

In thi's (fhapter, then, we look at .a number of factors connected with high school 

background : year of graduation, high school program, grade average and class rank, 

■ • * . ' * 

remedial" work taken in various subjects, perceived adequacy of the preparation received 

Tn^various subjects and skills a$d frequency of various behaviors and ^activities. * 



. High SjbhboT Graduation* . {Table 25) ' ~ «• ■ 

Table 25 shows, 94 percent otJthe^nond.tsabled freshmen,, and 90 percent of the.", 
.disabled freshmen, had graduated -from high school i* 1978, i n* the- sprang directly- 
/preceding their fall enrollment in .college. Thus/ a larger .proportion of -the 
• disabled (8 percent) than of the ,nondisabled^(6 percent) had delayed entry to college . 
^ by 7a*yearxor } more following their high school graduation. The disabled were also 
more likely to say that they had not graduated from high school~But rather had 
, passed the 'G.E.O. *|^ty Final ly, <bne„ percent of the disabled fi^en indTcated that 
they had never completed high school: * ' " 

Over 90 percent of those with- learning, visual, hearing, unknown, and multiple 
disabilities had graduated from high school in 1978. By way of contrast, N only about 



Table *25 



High Schoal-6raduatidn of4 1978 Freshmen, by Disunity Status t 
.and Sender and by Disability Area ' 
£ *' (percentages) . 



Disability Area 



High School 


• 


Nondisabled " 




Disabled 






Speech 


Ortho- 


Visual 


Learn- 


Other 


Multi- 




Graduation 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Hen 


Women 


Total 


Hearing 


pedic 


ing 


ple 


Unknoftn 


1978 


* - 

94 ■ 


• 

- 94 


• >. 
94' • - 


89 


90 


90 


93 


83 


80- * 


94 


' 96 


sr 


92 


. 93 


197* 


.A " 3 


2 


3 


4 * 


4 


4 


i ' 


= '6 


'8 


3 


3 


5^ 


* 2 . 


4 


1976 


1 


. 1 ~ 


. 1 * 


1 • 


2 


r 


' 3 


0 


0 


1 -» 


i 0 




'0 - 


1 


1975 or earlier 


1 


. 2 • 


2 

« 


3 


3 




3 


1 6 


7 


i 


0 


• 7 


4 




Passed GEO test 


1 


. 1 


1 - 


2 


1 


2 


0 


2 


4 


1 


0 


4 


2 


0 


'Never completed 
high schoo] 

* * * 


» *> 

0 


. 0 


D 


r 


0 


0. 


1 


2 


1 


0 


0. 


) 1 


0 


. 0 


N . •> 


783,015 


. 820,062 


1,603,075 


25,518' 


24,101 


49,6ft , 


3,681 


1,032 


7,077 


14,493 


1,561 


6,224 


2,062 


- 13,492 
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four m five of those with orthopedic and "other" disabilities— the categories 
with the largest proportions *of older (age 21 and over) freshmen-rhad graduated 
from high school the previous spring; 15 percent in each of these two ^foups had 
del ayecTehtry to college by a year or more, and 4 percent had passed the G.E.D. 
test. The speech-impaired wet^e also more likely than average to have graduated 
from high school earlier than 1978; in addition, 2 percent said they had never 
completed high school • y % 

> 

High School .Program (Table 26) 

«v As Table 26 shows, 88 percent of the nondisabled, but only 81 percent of the 
disabled, took college preparatory programs ir> high school Those with visual 
and unknown disabilities were more likely to have teen enrolled in such programs; 
their resemblence to the nondisabled" in this respect suggests that many of the 
respondents included in these groups were not in fact handicapped.. 

< Most likely to .have taken other types of programs in l>igh_school (e.g., vo- 
cational, secretarial) were those with multiple disabilities (32 percent), speech 

* * • 

disabilities (30 percent), "other" disabilities. (29 percent), and' learning 
disabilities-(26 percent). These disability' groups also included fairly large 
-proportions of minority students, who--accbrding to the literature--are often 
discouraged from taking college preparatory programs by high school counselors. 
Another- possibility is that some disabled students' were enrolled in special * 
programs related to or because of their disability that did not fall under the 
rubric of "college preparatory." The follow r up survey should yield-further 
information on this point. • / 

/ • .: . < • *• * - ; / • 

High Scliool' Grades, and' Rank (Tables 27, 28) 

# The nondisabled tended to make slighTty better grades N in high school than 
did the disabled: 23 percent of the former, but only 17 percent of the Tatter 



* Table 26 

v High School Program of 1978 Freshmen, by Disability Status . 
and Gender and by Disability Area 
(percentages) 



High School 
Program 



Disability Area 



Nondisabled 



Men 



Women 



Total 



- Disabled 
Men * Women 



Total 



Ortho- Uarn-^ Multi- 

Hearing Speech pedlc Visual 1ng» Other pie Unknown 



College preparatory 89 8/ 88 

pother (e.g., vocational) 11 . 13 12 
» . % 783,765 816,049 1^599,812 



.82 81 81 
18 19 19 
25,603 24,039 49,642 



81 70 
19 # 30 
3,645 1,024 



77 
23 



86 
14 



7,164 14,517 



i 



74 
485 



•71 »;.68 
29^o . 32 
6,245 2,118 



87 
13 

13,446 



reported A averages; about three in five students in both groups reported B 
averages; and 23'percent of the disabled, but only 16 percent of the nondisab,led, 
reported high school grade averages of C or D (fable_27). Women in both groups 
made better grades in high school than did their male counterparts— as is consis- 
tently reported in the higher education .literature. 

By disability area, those with visuai and hearing impairments tended to make 
the best grades^J*anking at tne : bottom with respect to high school grades were 
the learning-disabled: Only 44. percent, compared with 77 percent of the total "* - 
disabled group, earned grade averages of A or B in high school. Those with 
speech, "other,." and multiple disabilities al so < tended ,to make ratheij low grades 

in high school. °° * . 

-. . ' . • 

The findings with respect to academic rank in high school graduating class 
were virtually identical (Table 28). Thus, 46 percertrtPfehe, nondisabled, compared 

— — — " ft 

W^th 37 percent^ the disabled, were in- the top quarter of their class academ- 

t fcallpr.' Again,, women in both groups tended to rank higher than men. Four in 

five of the visually disabled were in the* top half of the class; the comparable 

figure for the total group of disabled freshmen was 73 percent. But close to 

two-thirds of those. with "other" disabilities," 63 percent of the 'learning-disabled, 

■ 47 percent of the speech-impaired, and 44 percent of those with multiple dis- 

abilities (compared with 27 percent of all disabled freshmen) were in the bottom ' 

half of their graduating class. In both grades and rank, the distribution of 

• & • v 

those ^with orthopedic and unknown disabilities closely resembled the overall 

distribution of disabled- students. 

Remedial Work (Table 29) ' . ' . 

"^^v The 1978 SIF asked respondents to indicate whether they had had special 
tutoring or remedial work in six subjects: English, reading, mathematics," " 



( 



Table 27 

High School Grade Average of 1978 Freshmen, by Disability Status 
and Gender and by Disability Area 
(percentages) 
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Nondisabled 






DlSfcled 
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Multi- 






Grade Average 


- Hen 


' Women 


Total 


Hen 


Women 


? Total 


Hearing 


Speech 


pedic 


Visual 


ing 


Other 


ple 


. Unknown 




A- to A* 


.. • 
18 


27 


23 


15 




17 


' 14 


8 


16 


21 " 


4 


16 


12 


18 


• 


: B- to B* 


59 


62 


6.1 


56 




60 


*70 


60 


61 


60 


40 • 


53 


55 


62 




r C- to V 


22 


11 


16 


27 




22 


15. 


32 . 


■ 22 


18* 

0 


55 


29 


30 


20 






1 


'0 


' 0 

* 


2 j, 


/ o. 


1 


1 


0 


t' 


-0 . 


1 


2 


2 


1 






786,236 


822,028 1,608,262 


25,621^ 


24,329 


.49,949 * 


3,738 


1,072 


7,052 


14,628 


1,592 


6,242 


2,055 


13,572 
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High School Class Rank of 1978 Freshmen, by Disability Status, 
and Gender and by Disability Area 
« . . (percentages) 



Disability "Area' 





Rank 




Nondlsabl 




' V 


Disabled 








Ortho- 




Learn- 
ing 




• Multl- 






: Hen 


* Women^ 


T^, : 


Men 


Irfomen 


Total 


Hearing Speech 


pedic 


Visual 


, Other'^ 


• pie 


Unknown 




Top Quarter 


42 


50 


,* ' 
.46 


36 


39 


37 


35 


w~ 

•22 


37 


44 , 


12* 


33 


28 


38 N f 




2nd Quarter r 


'34 


33 


' 3*. . 


34 


38 


36 


42 


31 


37- 


37 


25 


33 


.28 


37 




3rd Quarter " ; 


/ 21 


IS 


18 • : 


2<- 


21 


23 


. 19 


37 


21 


18 


43 


28 » 


35 * 


1 23. 




Lowest Quarter 


3 


2- ' 




6 


3 


4. 


• 5 


10, 

< 


5 


2 


20 ' 


6^ 


9. 


3 » ' 


^A. * : 




770,779 


803,318 


1,574,096 - 


25,150 


23,924 


49,073 v . 


3,676 

* * 


1,050 • 


6,900 


14,423 


1,362 


6,144 


2,091 


* 13,431 ^ 
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social studies* science, and foreign languages. As^Table '29 shows-* 19-78 freshmen 
~were most likely to have taken remedial work in reading aha* least likely to tiave 
taken such-work in» foreign languages. This difference is probably attributable 
to the li^ds^of remedial programs of f ered by high schools, and, the deciding 
tendency of American students to study. forengn languages.. Largehproportions 
'.of the disable<rthan of the nondi sab led. reported having rem|di atjp in each of-, f 
• .the subjects listed, but the differences' between, the two "groups were slight, i. 

Most likelryto have _ta.ken remedial work" in* English were the learning-disabled 
(35 percent)-, the hearihg-H^paired (14 percent), -and those with unknot disabilities 
(K percent). It is noteworthy that only 9 percent of the speech-impaired reported' 
« having remediation in English,. Earlier we conjectured "that some students perceived' 
themselves to be speech-impaired because they came from homes, Where English • 
(or "standard" English) is not the dominant language. Thus it is likely that 
they did not qualify for special education services on the basis of being" 
categoy*ca^y "labeled" in high school. It is .anticipated that .pur follow-up \ 
survey will reveal who, among 1978' disabled freshmen, were. .officially identified . 
as 'handicapped, and when, in their earlier school ing.» V 
The learning-impaired and. the hearing- impaired were also more likely than 
other .grouris to have taken remedial worlc-in, reading'.'. Remediation in mathematics 
w a£ mostj ^/mmon among the speech-impaired,' the hearing-impaired, and the leaVaing- 
impaired; remediation in social studies was most common* among.the hearing-impaired. 
Those with unknown disabilities were ftore"' In kely than other groqps to have had. % . 
^remedial work in science and o in foreign language; a higher-than-average proportion 
|of the hearing-impaired also'reporte^remedial work in foreign languages. In ■ 
summary, those with learning, hearing, and unknown disabilities'* were more lilcelv 
than othersto have had academic remediation, whereas the orthopedic ally and / 



visually disabled rarely received such remediation.' 



Remediation Taken in .High School, by Disability Status 
and /Sender 'and by Disability Area of 1978 Freshmen 
» (percentages) 
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Disability Area 



Subject Area 



Ndndisabli^, 



Men ] Women JT\ Tdtal^^y hen 



Disabled 
Women 



Total 



. , r Ortho- 
Hear 1 ng Speech ped 1c 



Learn- 
Vlsual > Ing 
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Multl- 
ple 



Unknown 



• English 
Reading 
Mathematics 
Social Studies 
Selene*, 

Foreign Lfngtfage 



11 
12 

r 

li 

10 

. 7 



* 9 

9» 
- 8 
6 



dO 



795,334 831,050 *1,62«, 
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12 
13 
11 

7 



12' 
13 
•12 
11 

io 

r 



383 " 26,106 24J686 



12 14 

14 19 

12 16 * 

12= ' 18' 

. ,.10 11 

7 .9 

50,792 ' 3,774 l,072 s 7,300 14,764 
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15 


10 
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30 
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12 


10 • 


10 


14 


11 


10 
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/ » 


5 
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' 6 




9, 
12 

11 • 

*6 
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1,592 6,42£ 
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14 > 
14 
13 
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2,146 I3V19 
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Adequacy of High School Preparation (Table 30) 

Respondents to the 1978 SIP were asked to indicate the - adequacy of their high 
school preparation*™ eight broad subject or skjll areas, fable 30 shows the 
proportions indicating they were "very wel l prepared" and "poorly -prepared" ™ each 
*of these areas. (A middle* response alternative, "fairly well"' prepared, was omitted 
from the table.) About two in five W8 freshmen indicated that they were very wall 
prepared in history^and the social' sciences; 'about one-third felt very well prepSed 
in- reading and composition and in science. The areas in which they were most likely 
to feel poorly prepared, were foreign languages, vocational skills,' and musical and 
artistic skills'. / , * » 

The disabled and the nondisabled were similar in 'their perceptions of the • 
adequacy of their higjfrschool training, although the nondisabled were somewhat more 
' likely to f«el very well prepared in mathematical skills and in science and Tess 
lively to feel poorly prepared in foreign languages- than were the disabled. There; 
were, however, some marked differences between the sexes: More men than women felt 
Wery well prepared in mathematical skills and in science, wereas more women than 
men felt very well prepared in reading and cqmpisition, in foreign languages, y and 
in musical and "artistic skills. - ' > . 

There were also differences in perceived preparation by disability area, with 
the range generally be,ing greater among those sayi.ng they were poorly prepared 
than among those saying they were veiy we*l prepared. Thus.^over three times as 
many of the learning-disabled (14 percent) 'and the multiply disabled "(15 percent)' 
as of those with unknown disabilities (^percent) felt poorly prepared in history 
and, social science. Of particular .interest are those who regarded themselves as 
having inadequate preparation in certain basics: mathematical skills (which are 
probably essential to success in a scientific field), reading and composition** 

*- 

/ 



Table 30 , " 

Adequacy of High School Preparation, py Disability Status and Gendsr dnd by Disability Area, 1973 



(percentages) 



Disability Area 



"Subject 



: Nondlsabled Disabled : _ Ortho-~ _ Learnt 

Hen Women Total Hen Women Total Hearing Speech perilc ' Visual 1ng 



Mathematical skills 
Very well prepared 
Poorly preparpd^-7-. 

n • 

Reading and composition 
Very well prepared — 
Poorly prepared 

Foreign languages 
Very well prepared 
Poorly prepared 

Science, 

, Very well prepared • 
Poorly prepared • 

History, social science 
^V.ery well prepared 
^■toorly prepared r 

•Vocatlonal- skills - 
Very well preparedr 
Poorly' prepared 



36 
12 



30 



Muslcarand artistic skills 
Very well prepared 
Poorly prepared * ". 

*$tudy habitfc 

Very well /prepared - 
; Poorly prepared v 



28 
18 



40 



32 29 
15 , . 17 



35 



27 
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39 



26 
20 



33 
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. 20 


19 
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18 


30 
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31 . 
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12 


11 


23' 


- 15 


' .16 


14 


15 


g 


44 


' 34' : 


45 


" . 41 
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33 
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31 


26 


17 


11 


■ 15 


13 


24 
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46 
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26 - 
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arid study habits. About one quarter or more of those with learning, "other," and 
^ multiple disabilities said #ieir math preparation was poor; about one-fifth or more 

of^hose with speech, learning, "otherV' and multiple disabilities said they were 
• poorly prepared in reading and compos ft i on flmi at least three in ten of those with . 
^ orthopedic, learning, "other," and multiple disabilities felt that their high school 

preparation^ had not enabled them to develop good study habits. Their weakness in " 
vthese areas may well work against them in college. ' y 

On the other hand, 28 percent of the learning-disabled and 29 percent of the 

•speech-impaired (compared with**E2 percent of "the total disabled grdup) said their 

high schools had prepared them well in vocational skills; many. of these students . 

mayjiave been enrolled in vocational, rather than college preparatory programs in 

high .school. Similarly, W percent of the multiply disabled (compared with 26 percent 
^ofaW disabled freshmen) felt very,well prepared in.musical and artistic skills. . 

Of course, neither. vocational skills nor musical- and artistic skillslire associated 

with -success in college, ) 

"\ " r •, 

Generally, then', those with unknown disabilities were'more likely than others 

' • - f / f - „ .; 

to. feel well prepared, and those with learning, ^other," and multiple disabilities 
'.were more likely to feel poorly prepared* irr "academic" subjects. 

sfc m . • ' — . ,'-•'•„ 

Activities and" Behaviors (Table 31 ) ' * 

; > ■ « L. o 

. Other aspects of high school background -besides academic performance and • 

preparation ^were also explored. When they entered college in 1978, .f res hmen were 

asked to indicate the frequency with which they engaged in each of -thirteen 

activities or behaviors -during the previous y|Srj(which^ fo^ist of the group, 

meant the. last_year of high school). Table 31 shows the proportions ^ho reported 1 

' engaging in a giW*activity'-"frequently," with four exceptions; Because taking 

. tranquilizing pills and sleeping pills, participating in organized demonstrations, 



I 
I 

i 
i 
i 



and working in a political campaign are such relatively rare occurrences, the 
table shows the summed proportions who reported engaging in these activities 
"occasionally" or "frequently." * 

4 

The most 'striking difference between the disabled and the nondisabled groups 
was found for the item "Woije glasses t>r Contact lenses": About' one-third of the 

i 

nondisabled, but over half of the disabled tand 85 percent of those in the visual 

i * 

disability category) indicated that they usually wore glasses or contact lenses. . * # 
As was pointed out 1n. Chapter 2, this may mean that many of the fres'hmen in the 
yisualTy-impaired group (which constitutes the largest of the disability categories) 
may not be handicapped in the sense intended by Section 504. ' , 

Otherwise, the disabled and the nondisabled differed very little with respect 
to their activities .and behaviors. Somewhat larger proportions of the disabled 
said they smoked, took tranquilizers, and stayed up-all night; somewhat larger 
proportions of the nondisabled attended religious services frequently. Men in 
both groups were more likely than were their femate^counterparts to jog and to 
drink beer frequently. Women were somewhat more likely to play a musical instru- 
ment, attend religious services, smoke, take vitamins, and wear glasses.- 

: "Many of the differences among disability groups are consistent with common 
sense: Thus,- f ew* of the hearing-impaired frequently attended recitals or concerts, 
$nd few of the orthopedically impaired jogged .regularly. Other differences suggest 
distinctive personality patterns: For .instance, thosef with orthopedic and learning 
disabilities^were somewhat mp^p Jikely than average to smoke and drink beer 
freque|itly^ in addition, the orthopedically aruTthe multiply disabled were' more 
-likety than other to say that they took tranquilizers or sleeping pills at " — 
least occasionally. A larger-than^average^roportion of the multiply disabled 
also played a mus'ical instrument; tiffs propensity is consistent with their greater 

a 4 
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Speech 


pedic 
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ing 


Other 
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Played a musical instrument** 


20 


25 


23 


19 . 


24. 


21 


18 . 


17 


20 


£0 


*" Q 


20 


" 29 


: 20 ■ 




Jl^jrflended a religious service*. . * 


43 


57 


48 


38 


49 


44 
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41 * 
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32 


41 


55 


43 




Smoked cigarettes" 
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tendency to say that they were well prepared in musical and artistic skills 
They were also morej'ikely (along with the speech -impaired and the .learning- * 
disabled) to say they had participated in an organized demonstration during x 
the previous year. % ~ ^, 

Summary . • " 

The, vast majority (90 percent or more) of the freshmen in our study graduated 
from high school in the spring and entere^co liege' in the fall of 1978, 'flJough 
disabled students were somewhat more likely/than the nondisabled to have graduated 
from high school earlier and thus to have delayed gentry to- college or to have passed 
the G.E.D. test rather than getting a diploma. About one in five disabled freshmen, 
compared with one- in eight of nondisabled freshmen, took other than a college 
preparatory program in high school. 

Nondisabled freshmen had slightly. better academic records than did disabled 

freshmen. Although 'the proportions making B averages in high school were about the 

.•••'■* » , ... 

same for both groups,* nondisabled .freshmen were more likely to make A averages, 

and disabled freshmen to make C averages. Similarly, 80 percent of the nondisabled, 

compared with 73 percent of the disabled, ranked in the top half of their graduating 

classes. Slightly larger proportions of disabled freshmen had taken remedial work 

in various subjects. Giyen these differences in high school performance, it js 

not 'surprising that the nondisabled were slightly more likely, on -college entry, J 

to feel they were very well prepared in '.'academic" subjects—especially mathematical 

-skills and science— while the. disabled tended to feel, better prepared in vocational 

''Skills.and in musical and artistic skills." 



■ The only striking difference between the two groups with respect to high school 
activitfes^and .behaviors w^s that more disabled students (51 percent) than nondisabled 

****** j 1 

students (35 percent) said fct?ey wore glasses or contact lenses frequently. 



. In. short, most disabled students epter college with essentially the same 
achievementsand experiences as Vheir nondi&abied counterparts. Nonetheless, 
the disabled group included more fr'eshfnen who were "non-traditional 11 (in the 
sense that they-had delayed en^ry to" college and thus\were older than other _ „ 
freshmen), who had not taken college preparatory programs, who had made C grade 
averages and graduated 1n the-*ower half of their classes, who had taken remedial 
work or received tutoring, and who felt poorly prepared in .basic subjects. Thus, 
some disabled students may require" special services— such as tutoring, remediation, 
and academic counseling— that are not directly related to their disabil'ities, if 

_ m • . ' 

they are to persist? and achieve irr college. 

The following summarizes the outstanding features, of each disability group 
with respect to high school background. 

Hearing Disability . The hearing- impaired tended 'to make B averages in high 
school. Nearly one-fifth had^takefi remedial work in reading and social studies. * 
They were somewhat more likely than "were other disabled students to feel they were 
poorly prepared in science,. About thsee in ten were joggers. Logically enough, . ' ' 
relatively few said th'ey attended public recitals and*concerts frequently. 

Speech Disability^ . /Many speecfi-impaired students enter college' at- a disad- 
vantage:^ percent said they had; never completed high school, 30 percent had not - 
taken a college preparatory program^ about one-third had made no higher than .a C 
average, and only 53 percent (comp.ared with 73 percent of al* disabled freshmen) 
ranked in the top half of their graduating cla^s. In addition, 17 percent / 
(compared with 12 percent overall) had taken remedial work in mathematics. None- 
theless, they were more likely than 'average' to' feel well-prepared in mathematics, 
vocational skills, and study, habHss* They were also more likely to have 
participated in organized demonstrations, although relatively few had worked in 
political campaigns. . . • +■ ■ 



Orthopedic Disability . As one would expect, given the relatively large 
'proportion of older students in this category, many of the orthopedical ly disabled. 
(15 percent) had delayed entry to college. Moreover, 4 percent Tas compared with 
2 percent of all disabled freshmen) had entered college on the^ basis of passitfg 
the G.E.D. test; perhaps this characteristic is connected with the large proportion 
who had served in the military. _ With respect to -grades and high school rank, they 
resembled the norm for all disabled students. Relatively few had taken remedial 
work-in basic subjects. Nonetheless, they were likely to feel somewhat weak in 
mathematical skills and study habljts. Relatively large proportions said they smoked, 
drank-beer, and took tranquilizers and sleeping pills*. .. - >. * 

Visual Disability. The visually impaired resembled nond.isabled freshmen in 
that 94 percent had graduated from high .school in the spring of. 1978 and 86 percent ' • * 
had taken college preparatory programs. Their academic records were. outstanding:' r A 
Over one-fifth had made" A averages in high school', and 44 percent had .-graduated - 
in the top quarter of their classes. They were less likely than average to have 
taken remediation and more likely to feel very well prepared' tn ■.mathematical skills 
and in history and social studies but poorly prepared in vocai'iQnal skills. ' Sfnce " 
85 percent pf this group wore glasses or contact lenses, it seems likely that many 
of these freshmen are not disabled in £he legal sense. - ,/ . . „ . 

^earning Disability. Virtually all the freshmei in' this group had. either * ' 

Q 

entered college directly after high school graduation or delayed no .more than a 

year. As one would expect, the learning-disabled had rather poor academic. records; . 

0yer-1ta>f had made no more than a C average in high school, "and 63 percent <Fiad / 

' * , - ' * . 

graduated in the* bottom half of the class. They wer.e very likely to have taken 

remedial work,- especially in English .and' reading; relatively few, however, said/ ^ ' 

they had taken remedial work in science.. " Many of the learning-disabled -lacked 

confidence in the strength of .their preparation in high school in virtual lV all 

areas except vocational skills. For instance, two-fifths (compared with 27 percent 

• • . • • J- 142 . . . ^ 
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•of all disabled students) said they were poorly prepared in study habits. In their 

t behaviors, the learning-disabled show some signs of rebelliousness and nonconformity? 

Relatively high proportions' said they smoked, drank beer, frequently stayed up all 

night, participated- in organized dembnstrations.^and worked in political campaigns.' 

.But they were less likely than average to .play a'musical instrument or toj^tend 

religious services frequently. 

- ' „ • 

Other Disability . Like the orthopedica'lly disabled, those with "other" di sab- . 

illties were' more likely. than average to have delayed' entry to college by a year or 
more or to have passed the G.E'.D.. test. Three in ten had not taken a college prep- 
aratory program in high, school, and about the sane proportion reported no better than 
a C av.erage. Although they were no more likely than average to havV done 'remedial 

■_ work » re1 ati ve1 1 ar 9 e proportions regarded themselves as poorly prepared tn mathe-^ 
matics, reading and composition, foreign languages and study habits. 

. Maltiple. Di sabilities . s About one in three multiply disabled freshmen had taken * 
an other-than>-cqllege-preparatory program in high school, and about ! one in threl had 

'♦made no Matter.- than' a. C° average. Though no more-likely than average,to have taken 
remedial ygo/k, those with multiple disabilities were likely to say they were poorly 
prepared iff'reading, mathematical skills, foreign* languages,, and history and political 
science! ^owever, 38 percent felt their high schools had given them good preparation 
in musical and artistic skills, and 29 percent ' pl-ayed a musical* instrument frequently! 
Trtey were .also more* likely, than average to attend religious services; take vitamins, 
tranquilizers, and sleeping- pills;- stay- up all night; and participate in political 
demonstrations/ , 

^Unknown Disability,: Pighty-three percent of those with unknown disabilities had 
graduated from high school in .1978; , 87 percent had taken a college preparatory program. 
These figure? are nearly identical With those for nondisabled freshmen.' Their distri- 
bution with respect to grades and class rank resembles the distribution of the total 

v: 143 • 
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disabled freshman group. Though they were somewhat more likely than average to ' 
•have tak^n remedial work, they were also somewhat more likely to feel well prepared 
in academic subjects. Relatively few Smoked, took ^le^ping jfills or tranquilizers, 
6f 'drank beer. „ 
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• ... . Chapiter .6... r . 
College Choice and Freshman Residence ; 

* TKis chapter examines. factors related' to the college choices of 1978 freshmen: 

cofiege applications, acceptances, and preferences for the institution attended; 

reasons- for going to college; reasons .for/ selecting a specific institution; and 

distance between college and permanent home. Information on these factors can 

, ' - \ - - - 

help answer such questions as: To what extent are the disabled constrained in 

their- choice of a college by considerations that do not ordiharity trouble the 

nondisabled? Do students with particular handicaps- actual ly have "access to the 

full range of postsecondary options? Thus, policymakers and educatojjs can^get 

some sense of whether our society is making progress toward the goal of providing . 

equal educational opportunity to aU young people'. - 

The chapter also looks in some detail at 'the planned and- preferred freslTmen 

residential arrangements of the sample. A body of research evidence (see, for « 

"example, Astin, 1977; Whickering, 1976) indicates, that undergraduates who live on 

Qainpus % (fdr Tlhstancei 'in ^ormit'6rie|, in fraternities and sororities) stand a 

better^ chance;?? completing?'the^aqcal^aurea1ie and of achieving at "a high level 

titan do ^e^adjS^es^who liye off campus 4for instance, with their 'parents,. In 

private apartments), '.^a^^s mi^felBtloiBhip of particular concern is that 

a relatively large proportion ,4>$Wsj^d/ stents (38 percent, as .compared with* ' 

34 percent of the nond 1 sab 1 ed W im'tf atTy^? enfold In public two-year colleges which 

are predominantly nonresidential. . Mored^lr^the proportions are higher for some ' 

disability categories: 46 percent, of the orthopedic ally disabUti, '53 percent of- the 

learning-disabled, and 47 percent of those' */ith mi^ltiple'disabilities entered 

community colleges in 1978. The 197B National Center for Education Statistics 

(NCES) Facilities Inventory (Wulfsbefo and Person; 1979) .expressed .'specific, • 

concern that so many of the co'Uege students it classified as "mobility impaired" 

attended such institutions, and pointed oQ^haf onjy 8 percent of beds in c*Mege 

'dormitories, were accessible to the m$fi 11 ty- impaired (e.g;, in* physic ally 

accessible buildings, .with accessible be$h and ,toilet facilities). ■ . 



Options ^ (Tables, 32, 33, 34) , 3* ( , ' ^ 

The 1978 Student Information Form (SIF) asked respondents to indicate the v 
number of institutions, other than the one they were currently attenting, to which 
they had applied*for admission. As Table 32 indicates, 37 percent of both the 
disabled and nondisabled freshmen said they had applied to no college other than 
the one they entered, another 18 percent had applied to one other college, N-18 
percent had applied to two other colleges, ancPthe remainder had applied to three 
or more additional institutions. Men were more likely than women -to fall into 
this last category. By disability area, the multiply handicapped were most likely, 
and>the learning-disabled least Jikely, to say^they had limited their application 
to the college they were attending. .Conversely, the tearning-disabled^were more* 

likely, than_any_other group to make multiple appli cations t — _ * 

• Table 33 shows the number of acceptances (from institutions other than the 
one they were attending) received by 1978 freshmen. One-fifth of the nondisab.led, 
and one-fourth of the disabled, said they had' been accepted by no. other college. , 
Half of the disabled freshmen and 55 .percent of the "nondisabled had been accepted 
by one or two other colleges, and fche remaining one-quarter of each group had been 
accepted by three or more colleges. TJie speech-impaired were more likely than were 
others to have.jpeceived acceptances from no college other than the one- they were 
•attending (38 percent, as compared with 24 percent of all disabled freshmen). By 
way of contrast, <ov<er one-third of the learning-disabled (36 percent) .had been 
accepted by three or. more' other colleges;' this is consistent with their tendency 

to apply to more colleges. ' " - • ' 

/• ' » • 

Respondents to the 1978 SIF were asked to indicate whether the college'they* 
had entered was their first choice, second choice,- third choice, .or less than 
third choice. As Table 34 indicates, about three-fourths of both disabled and " 

y , • . 

nondisabTed freshmen were enrolled in, their first ; choice. In shbrt, the great 



Table 32 

* College Applications of 1978 Freshen, by Disability Status 

and Gender and by Disability Area 
* (percentages) "* 



"5^ ^ ~ Disability Area 



lI Nufltber of . . 

v . Oilier Colleges * Nondlsabled Disabled ■ Ortho- Learn- \ Mgltl 



*" Applications ; Hen Women Total Wen women Total Hearing Speech pedic Visual Ing Other pie Unknown 

, Hone 36 39 37 J>, 35 39 - 37" 39 37 40 ^ 35 31 • 42 45 ^ 33 

One, 17 19 18 17 20 18 . 1? 21 18> 13 - 16 16 19 

Two 17 18 : 18 16 .• 18 17 14 19 17 17 13 16 19 17 

.Three. 15 • 12" 14 * 16'." '13, 15 13 16 IS* 14 20 13 11 .16 

1 fifiTr, . , 7 6- 6 . 8 6 7 9 3 5 8 17 6 5-6 

Five * — " 4 3 ,4^-43 4 41 i ' 2 4 14 



Six or more * . 4 3 ^ 3 - *M 2-, 3 2 4 ' 2 '3\ 4 3 2 4 



♦ 



I. 



N* 762,732 799,779 1,562,507 25,191 23,677 48,868 3,670*1,042 6,994- 14,163 1,498 6,224 2,049 13,229 
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f J College? ilccfiptdnce^lRecelved by 1978 Freshinen, by disability Status ^ * 
\* • • f and 6ender and by Disability Area * 
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Uable 34 . , 

Preference .for 1978 Freshman institution, tjy Disability Status 
'and 6ender and by Disablity Area m 
. (percentages) * * 
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majority of -freshmen succeed in gaining admission^ to an institution that ranks high . 
in their preferences. Most likely to be attending an institution that. Was less than 
their third choice were' those with "other" disabilities (4 percenC as 'compared with - 
2 percent of all disabled freshmen). Most^Jikely to be attending their firsi-'choice 
institution were^he multiply disabled (82 percenj), who (as pointed 'out a^bveLwere^ 
also more likely than : those in other disability, categories 7 to have applied tofno other 
college.. The implication is that many multiply disabled students have limited know- 
ledge of the various "collegiate* options available to them. When one considers at the 



same time that*about half of the multiply d*sablebV(47 percent, jeotopared with 38 per- 
cent ofa'll disabled freshmen) entered public two-year colleges .and that .relatively 



high proportions did not take a college preparatory program in high school, came from 
low-income families, and bad rather poor* "academic- records, it seems clear that 
community colleges play a valuable rp-le in providing ^cess to many young people whq 
might otherwise not Have attended college at all. ' * ■ " ' 

Rea/ons for Attending College (Table. 35) ' ■ 

Freshmen Were asked to ihdicak the importance of each of twelve possible reasons 

ia their decision to go to college. Jable 35 shows the proportions citing a given 

reason as "very important." Ranking at the top' was "to be able to" get, a better job" 

(cited by 75 percent of the nondisabled and *7 7 percent of the disabled),, followed by' 

7 - \ 

"to learn more about thing%-fh& interest me" (73 percent.of the nondisabled, 75 per- 

cent of the disabled), "to gain a general education and appreciation of ideas" (68 

percent. of the nondisabled,- percent of the disabled), and "to be. able to make more 

money" (61 percent of both groups). Th'us, 1978 freshmen attended college both for 

practical reasons (viewing education as a means of getting a better job and making * 

more money), and for more traditional*" liberal arts" reasons (viewing education as 

an end in itself). - v , . 

' J ' ' ' 



Table 35 

•Reasons forgoing to College, by Disability Status 
and Gender and by Disability Area, 1978 
(percentage marking "very important - ) 
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Both disabled and nondisabled women were considerably more likely than Were 
their male- counterparts to mention intrinsic/expressive reasons.-' gaining. a general 
education, .becoming a more cultured person, learning about interesting things, 
meeting new and interesting .people. Men; on the other hand, were markedly more 
. likely to mention tfie "instrumental" reason of wanting to make more money. 

Although 29*percent of both group? «ajd that a very important factor in their 

decision to- attend college was the "My parents wanted me to go," the proportions' ' 

*• ' ' ' • "* 

citing other "negative" reasons-M .*e., what may be regarded as- "push" factors 

rather than "pull" factors— were small. However, .the disabled were twice as likely 

. as the nondisabled to say they were attending college because they could not find 

a job (8 percent versi 4 percent or because "there was nothing better to dd* 



(4 percent versus 2 percent). In addition, disabled wcjen were much more likely 
than were disabled, men or the nond.isabled of both sexes to say that wanting to 
get away from home motivated them to go to college! . * *' e ' 
Slightly larger proportions of * the disabled than of the nondisabled cited * 

• • • ~ 

most of- the reasons listed, though the differences between the two groups were 
generally small. Further, ,48 percent^ the disabled, compared with 44 -percent 
of- the nondisabled, said that a very important reason for attending college was 
to^prepare themselves. for graduate or professional-school, 

. Differences' among the eight disability groups -with respect to mMivati^for 

attending college often made gOdd sense in light of other findings. For instance. ' 

" * . . - • . 

those with "other" and multiple disabilities were' most-likely to say that not beinq 
able to find a job was a very important reason for gofng to college; these groups 
also include datively large numbers of older freshmen* who would be more concerned 
than would traditiona^age freshmen about being unemployed. The proportions 
reporting that they were attending college to improve their reading and study 
skills ranged from only 37 percent of the orthopedic ally and the visually 



ERIC * *oB 



.disabled, (whose past academic performance tended to be relatively high) to_56 percent 
of the learning-disabled -(*ho tended to regard themselves- as poorly prepared in bas.ic 
skills).. Most likely to "say they were attending college to become morel cultured were 
tje Multiply disabled; this emphasis seems consistent with the highep-than-average 
proportions of this group who said they had good musical' and artistic-skills and who 
played a musical 'instrument. '' 



Reasons for Choosfnq Particular College (Table 36) * - 

, Freshen' were also asked about the factors that influenced them "in their selection" 
of a particular, college. Table 36 shows the proportions endorsing each' of twelve 
reasons as "very important". As has been found in virtual ly 'every stuo> of why people* 
choose particular colleges, the top-ranked factor, in college choice was theinstitu- ' 
tion's academic, reputation, mentioned by about half of allil978 freshmen, both • 
disabled and nondisabled. Women were, more likely tnan men, and the orthopedical ly 
disabled and learning-disabled were more likely than tHbse in other disability 
categories, j£b cite this reason. 

. The next most common factor in. college choice was the college's offering special 
educational programs, mentioned more frequently by the disabled than by the non- 
disabled and by-women than by men. Close to half of the, Earning disabled, compared 
with 31 percent -of all disabled freemen, saitf that special educational programs 

attracted them to their particular college. /" " 

. • . • " ■» . - ' 

Two closely related factors-low tuition and the offer of financial assistance- 

also ranked high, with the latter being mentioned more often by the, disabled than by - 

the nondisabled. The multiply disabled were mor.e. likely than' those in other 

disability categories to mention the institution's low tuitipn; this is consistent 

with the relatively la^ge proportion who enrolled in cotinunity colleger (47 percent, 

as .compared with 38 percent of all disabled freshmen), which ususally have low or N 



' Table 36 



Reasons for Attending 1978 Freshman Institution, by Disability Status 
*.w lender and by Disability Area 

*t; ■ ft)*rcentage marking "very Important") , 
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no tuftion. The offer of financial assistance was mentioned by one-fourth of those 
with "other" disabilities, T>y 21 percent of the orthopedical ly disabled, but by only 
9 percent of the learning-disabled. - > 

The proportions of 1978 freshmen saying that they relied on the advice or^ 
encouragement of others in their choice $f SSc^lege were relatively low, though 
the disabled seemed slightly more susceptible to such influences, than the nondisabled. 
The word of alumni was apparently regarded as most trustworthy in that 14 percent 
of the nondisabled and 16 percent of the disabled ^checked "Someone who had been here 
before advised me to go" as a very important facor in thejr college choice. Guidance 
counselors were also mentioned fairly 'infrequently (by 8 percent of the nondisabled 
and 10 percent of the disabled) , as were friends (by 6. percent of the nondisabled 
and 9 percent of the disabled). Those with ""other" disabilities were more likely - 
than average to say that their relatives wanted them to come to the college or that 
they had been recruited by a college representative; the learning-disabled'were likely 
to say that guidance counselors, teachers, and alumni had influenced their decision; 
and the speech-impaired cited alumni and friends. 

-Very few 1978 freshmen said they had chosen their institution because they had 
not been accepted anywhere else. Finally, 10 percent of the nondisabled and 12 per- 
cent of the disabled s,aid their college choice was influenced lay the fact that they 
wanted to live at home. v 

Distance Between Home ancl College (Table 37) . ■ 

The 1978 SfTlncluded an item that read: "How many miles is this college from 
your permanent home?J^ For most freshmen, "permanent home" can probably be^ inter* , 
preted to mean the>ir parents 1 home,~al though for older freshm%n— especially those 1 
who are.marr.ied and living with their spouses— "permanent home" could well mean 
their own residences. . > 
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Table 37 - , 

Distance of 1978 Freshman Institution from Permanent Home', by Disability Status 
and Gender and by Disability Ar'ea 

(percentages) r . 
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- , te Table 37 stiowsv-Abe SpnpTfe -was -sp9 i t-'. abo unequally between those attending 
colleges that were 50«ndU|s^ or' less from their homes , and thofee attending colleges . 
", °ve^5iyiifes fronrhome\ Women % were"sligltt1y'more likely than into say\that home 

and colUfgftwere within^SOymiles of each .other, but the .'differences* were .sl ight. 

/ - v * ». '«<?"""• '• • / " ^ • ; 




What iSH^ra surpHsfng/tfhe d i sir i bat ion. was about the same", fpr disabled 'and for 
nona.isab.-led freshmen; .411* would. expect the disabled to be less mobileitha'n the 
npntfisablecUand thus to attend institutions' closer to their domes'. ' ^ • • 
" The heterogeneity of the Wear nin^di sab led cate*gorj ts/orice again evidenced 
by these dat*: This category ^eludes Jthe largest proportion of students attending 
colleges within ten miles of th^ir- homes c (40 percent, as compared with 23 percent ' 
of all disabled fresjimen) and, at the same time, the largest proportions attendinq 
colleges more %han' 500 nples from' fb,eir homes -{16 percent, compared to 9 percent 

TV '. ."' . » , '• ' .> 

of all disabled freshmen). Those with speech' disabilities were--also more likely 

,to say thai their Colleges and their homes' were more than- 500 miles apart. 



' Freshman fiesi denser * ^ Tables? 38, 39,' 40) 

.* '/ ! / K ' 

.Respondents: to the 1978 SIF- were- asked where they- planned t6>Jive durinq the 
■* ' ' " *' '- ■ < ' ' " '"' • ' "» 

fall ,term and where,, given the choice, they would (foave preferred- to live. Table -38- 

* ' » { 

shows^ responses with ; respect to ^n^hneT r^siilence?! Since the .freshman surve^ is 

r * * c*'- * ' 

. usually erompleted during orientation, registr ; atidlt-j£*te first few weeks of 
classes, it seems reasonable to assume that most of these* pl^ans represent actual, - 
residence, at .least during the first term of the freshman year. ; 

Over half t)f the' 1978 freshmen (56 percent of the nond'^sab'f ed , 53 percent of 
' the disabled*) lived in conege^doVmitoHes, with women in both gr'dups being %l 
-more likely to do so 'than ment Larger-than-average proportions of the |ult;iply ' v 

t . disabled' (58 ^pe/cent) and the visually.. disabled (55 percent) 'lived on" campus,' in , 
% _ /dormitories. About one in. three" freshmen (36 'percent of the nondi sab le^i''" 34 ' 
r--'. percent of the disabled) lived at .home wftb parents or relatives. The speech- 
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Table 38 



•planned Residence of, 1978 Freshmen, by Disability &atu$ 
and Gender and by Disability Area > 
(percentages) 
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* inv>aiV*ed. and the learning-enabled were even more lfikely to live at home (.47 percent) 
than, "in college dormitories *(44 percent). Disabled- freshmen were more likely tllC' 

' the nondisabled (9 percent versus 6^perclnt) to live in other -private homes, apart- 
ments % or rooms; this difference is probably attributable to the larger proportions 
of older students, and of married students, among the disabled. The hearing- 
impaired and the orthopedic ally disabled were especially likely .to have their own; 

• homes^or apartments (13 percent'),- bug only 3 percent of the learning-disabled 
mentioned such arrangements. !\Relatiyely -few freshmen— disabled or nondisabled--lived 
in fraternities or sororities, other campus student ( houting, or "other" housing*'/ 
'although an unusually large. proportion of those with "other" disabilities said they* 
lived in "other" types of housing*. _ •• ' 

. Table 39. shows the preferred residential arrangements of 1978 freshmen. A 

♦1 r v - A 

comparison of the Ns, (numbers of respondents.) in the*' las\row of Tables 38 agti 39 
•indicates that substantially fewer students responded to this^question than 
responded to the question about planned residence/ The most likely explanation is \ 
that may of the students whose actual residential "arrangements were consistent * ; 
with their preferences felt it unnecessary to answer this part of the^em 

on residential arrangements}' 1»heir failure to respond can be taken as ah indication 

, \ , . » • 

that 'tHey were content with 1;he*ir freshman housing. • . • 

As was the case with .planned residence, college dormitories headed the list of 

* *! * ' / ^ 
preferred residential arrangements. Nonetheless*, the proportions preferring 
j *• • • 

dormitories were smaller than the proportions actual ly.. living in them. Oh theV)ther • 

hand, the* proportions saying tj^ey/^ld. prefer to l'ive*in private housing" were much 

larger, than the proportions actually doing so. Indeed, those With orthopedic 

disabilities tended to prefer private housing (39 percent) overbed lege dormitories 

(30 percent). Living at home with parents dr relatives ranks as a poor third 

choice for yirtually all groups^(the speech-impaired are an "exception). The 



Table 39 

Preferred Residence, of 1978 Freshmen, by Disability Status 
and 6ender and Disability Area 
(percentages) ■ 
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greatest discrepancies between planned and preferred residential arrangements 

* 

occur amongithe learning-disabled: Although 42 percent expressed a .preference for 
private housing, only 3 percent v actua11y lwed in private housing; although 47 
percent lived with parents or relatives, only "18 percent preferred that* arrangement 
^Finally, the proportions of' disabled and nondisab.led students saying they would 
prefer to live in fraternity or sorority houses, other campus student housing, 
or "other" housing were small but nonefteless larger than the proportions living 
in these residences/ One conclusion to be drawn from these\<iata is that many 
freshmen are forced to live at home because their institutions do not provide ; 
housing (as is the. case with' public* two-year coll.eges)' and because they either 
cannot afford to take private apartment s/Yooms or are not allowed to Jib so by 
their parents. . . ' 

Table 40 shows the preferred residential arrangements of disabled and n'ondis- 
abled freshmen living in each of the six different types of housing. Of thpe in 
a given type cjf housing, the largest proportion* also expressed a preference for 
tfrat type offcousing. Most likely to be living in the type of housing they 
preferred were men in fraternities (asvTable 38 showed, virtually no women said.* 
they planned to live in sororit'ies) ; this Is*. not surprising, since membership 
in a fraternity is', obviously, a matter of personal chofce. In>-addition,-60 per- 
cent of the disabled and 51»percent of the nendisabled "in privafte housing were 
satisfied, as were 63 percent of the nondisabled and 55 percent of t|>e disabled 
in college dormitories. In contrast, only 39 percent of the nondisabled and 
v 35. percent of the disabled living withjtheir parents or relatives really preferred 
to do so: 30 'percent of both groups would rather live in private housing, and — 
about oneTfourth of each grpup would rather live in college dormitories. . 



_« ' . Table ^0 

Preferred Residence of 1978 Freshmen, -by Disability Status and Planned Residence 

* . (percentages), 
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Overall, the planned and preferred residential arrangements were congruent 
for 54 percent of the nondisabled and 48 percent of the disabled.^ Thus, the 
disabled seem slightly more constrained with respect to living arrangements. Other- * 
wise, the most notable finding to emerge from this analysis is, that the disabled " * 
do not differ markedly from the nondisabled in either their housing plans or their 
housing preferences.*' One* might suppose that those^with orthopedic disabilities 
(15 percent of whom sa'id they reflu'fred architectural accommodations see Table 9) 
would be less likely to live, for^iffstance, in coljege dormitories or in other . 
campus student housing. Iiufact, however, 5Q percent said they planned to qive in 
college dormitories during the freshman year (compared with 53 percent of all 
disabled freshmen and 56 percent, of nondisabled freshmen), and 1 percent planned 
to live in other campus housing (compared with 1 percent of all disabled 'freshman 

and 2 percent of nondisabled freshmen) 1 . 

t > , , . -\ \ x 

r ■ <* 

Summary . ' 

* Disabled and nondisab^ed-freshmen entering college in .1978 differed very little 

* ' ' j ' 

.in their application and acceptance patterns. Slightly less than two in^jve 

applied to no college other than the one* they were attending, 35-36. percent applied ' 

9 

to one or two. other colleges and the remaining 29 percent applied to three or more 
other colleges. The disabled'were slightly more likely than the nondisabled 
to say they had received acceptances from no qtjier college (24 percent versus 20 per- 
cent) and slightly less likely to have been accepted by one or two other colleges 
(50 percent versus 56 percent); about^one th four of both groups had been accepted . 
by three or more colleges in addition to the one they were actually' attending. 
About three in four freshmen were enrolle'd in their first-choice institution, and 
most of tfa^rest were enrolled in their second-choice institution. In short, the 
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disabled group, as a whole seemed to have the same options open to thejn with respect 
to college choice as the nondisabled. Of course, these data do not tell us the 
extent to which disabled freshmen were constrained in their choices, or the -extent * 
• of their prior knowledge of the characteristics of particular institutions: e.g., 
the accessibility of faciliti ^special services and accommodations. ' 

The two groups were motivated to 'attend college by essentially the same consid- 

* - - 

erationsr The instrumental reasons of being able to get a better job and to make 
morejnoney and the intrinsic reasons of 'gaining a general education and learning 
about things that interest them were mentioned most frequently by both disabled and 
nondisabled freshmen. In addition, the disabled were somewhat more likely than the 
nondisabled^ to attend collie because they wanted to improve their reading and study 
skills, to become more cultured, and to prepare themselves for graduate or prof- 
essional schools; 'because they could not find jobs; and because they had nothinq . 
better to do. * 



In choosing a particular institution," the academic reputation of the college 
was a prime factor for both groups. Special educational programs offered by the 
institution attracted^! percent" of the disabled but only% percent of the non- 
disabled; similarly lb percent of the disabled, but 14 perceo^tf the nondisabled, 
mentioned the" offer of financial assistance as a very important factor in their' 
choice of'* college. The disabled also seemed slightly more- susceptible to the . 
influence of others (teachers, counselors/ friends, alumni of the institution, • 
'college representatives).. 

Slightly jnore than half of the 1978 freshmen; whether disabled or not, attended^) 
colleges locat«ver 50 miles from. their permanent homes. Slightly more than half 
lived irvcoileflprmitories in their freshman year, 'and about one-third lived 
with their parents or other' relatives.' Perhaps because there were more older 



freshman in the disabled group, a higher proportion lived in private housing (9 per- 
cent, compared with 6 percent of the nondisabled). Wjth respect to, residential /. 
preferences, more -of the nondisabled (47 percent) than of the disabled (41 percent) 
named college dormitories, whereas more of the disabled (28 percent) than Sf the ' 
nondisabled (24 percent) jamed private housing.^ Approximately equal proportions " 
of both groups (18-19, percent) said^hey preferred, to live with parents of relatives. 
In short, many of the ffeshmSn, both disabled and nondisabled, who lived at home ' 

or in college dormitories would prefer to be on their own. . 
y ■ . ' " . 

. The following summarizes the highlights for each disability area: 

Hearing Disability. J The bearing-impaired were 'especially likely to attend 
college for intrinsic/expressive reasons (gaining a general education", learning more 
about things that- interest them, meeting new and interesting people); in additiofi, 
14 percent. (compared with 10 percent of all disabled freshmen^ said they were 
going to college to get away from home. Consistent with this motivation, a larger- 
than-average proportion attended colleges located 51-100 miles from their permanent 
homes and lived in private housing (though many would have preferred college 
dormitories), and a smaller-than-average.porportion lived at home. Although more, 
likely than average to have been recruited to their institution by a college 
representative, relatively few had been influenced in their choice by guidance 
counselors or alumni. t , 

i , ' 

■ Speech Disability. C.lpse to two-fifths of the- speech-impaired had not been 

* f ~ 

accepted by any other college than the one they were attending; for- about One-tenth 
this college represented their third choice. A higher-than-average proportion 
attended college to prepare themselves for graduate or professional school. Though 
few selected their particular college because they were offered financial assistance, 
one-third said they had been influenced by. "someone who had been here before," 



T 

• • ...... 

16 percent said that a^friend had suggested attending, and 18 percent said that 

♦ * 

wanting to live at home was a very important factor in their college cho4c£. Thus, 
it is not surprising that a high proportion lived with parents and relatives (47 
percent) and said-'they preferred that arrangement (26 percent) , while relatively 
few (44 'percent) lived in, college dorms. In addition;- 3 percent (compared with * ■ 
1 percent of all disabled freshmen) lived in fraterpities, .and 10 percent (compared 
with ,3^ percent of all disabled freshmen) expressed «a preference for living in' 
^othref" housing. _ v ■ « 

Orthopedic Disability . Although two-fifths of tje orthopedically disabled had , 
applied to no college other than the one they were attending, and though 1 only, one- 
fifth had received'more than three acceptances, 78 percent were attending their 
first-choice institution. Those with orthopedic disabilities were less likely than 
average to indicate that any given reason was very important in their decision to 
attend college, except that 10 percent (compared with 8 percent of all disabled 
freshmen) mentioned being unable to find a job. In choosing a particular college, * 
slightly higher proportions than average mentioned the college's aejadem^ reputation, 
the of ffi/ of financial assistance, and the advice of a guidance counselor as very ^ 
important factors* About one-fourth said the college was within ten miles of*theit\ f1 
permanent home. Like the speech-impaired, the orthopedically disabled were more 
likely than average to live in private apartments/rooms (13 percent); moreover^ <* ' 
39 percent expressed a. preference fo»tthi* arrangement ,^and only 30 percent preferred 
living college dormitories (thoTJgh 50 percent did so). 

v - f J 

Visual Disability . The .visually impaired resembled' the ".typical" disabled 
freshmen on, most points, as one would expect since they constitute the. largest 
siogV disability 'category. . They were, slightly less likely than others to say • « 
they" had' chosen their particular college because of -it special educational 



programs. A relatively large proportion lived iifccollege ctormitories (55 pen&nt) 

and expressed a preference for this residential ar^ggement (44 percent!. ' % . c 

°^ Learning disability . The learnind-disabjed .tended to make multiple, .applications 

■ . 1 « ' ' - ' - ' 

and to be t accepted by multiple colleges, although a relatively large proportion* 

(28j>ercentJ had not* be^n 'accepted by(any college other than the one' they. were. 

.atWiing. They were especially likely to say that 'they. attended cplleg^ to gain 

: . / • - V ■ k * < ' ■ ;'• 

a general- educ at ion, , to improve reading} and study skills,-, to learnjmoije about things 

* ' 4. ■»•*», " * * 

that interest, them, and to prepare" for graduate or/^professiohal school. ln° addition! 



9 percent\(c£mpared with 4 percent of all disabled^freshmen) went t« college .because 

•they had nothing better to do. Only about .two-thirds (compared with. 75 percent oV . 

^all disabled freshman) cited being able to gjh a better job/as a«reasorifor college 

attendance. They were ; mo're likely than others to have be'en influenced by teach'ers • 

• 9V - ' . 

or guidance- counsel.ofs. in ttieir ctiotce of a colleg^f 10 percent chose the college 

because, they had np t be*n accepted elsewj^erej^nd close to. half (compared with >' ' 
-31 percent of ajl disabled freshmen) mentioned the .collegers low tuitioh. Although * 



two-fifths of the learning disability groi|f attended a college within ten miles' 

of their permanent home, 16 percent attended'Sro'l leges .more- than 500. miles distant.* 

* ■ ' - ' 

Like the speech-impaired, the' learning-disabled were more likely than others to 

live with parents or relatives and- less likely to live in college 'dormitories; ' ^ 

relatively few lived in privat^jhousing, but a 'relatively high. proportion lived 

in other campus student housing,* Two- in five expressed- a preference for private ' v 

housihg, however/ . r 0 



« : Other 'Disability . Over two-fifths of those'with "other,." disabilities had ^ 
applied to. no other college than the one " they were* attending; about one-third had 
been ^accepted by no other college; 78 percent were in their first-choice 'institu.-* 
tion; but' 4 percent-'(compared with 2'percfent of all" disabled freshmerf) were in ,\ 
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l » less than^their third choice. Treshmea in this group were, especially Hkel/ to. 
say that they Jfiadflttended college, because they could not' find a job and because 
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they wanted to. be. ab le^o-get a better job. One-quarter' (compared "with. 18 percent 
of * al 1 disabled* freshmen)" chose their college because it offered them financi-al' " • 

I. assistance; relatively Urge proportions had. been 'influenced* Dj^e,Tf relatives 
. recruited by 'a co.llege representative. Those with "other" disabilities were. 
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I 



B.' especia]^ likely to live ill "ojSher" housing {6 percent, -as compared ^with 2 percent 
of all disabled -freshmen) and to express «a preference for "other" housing (7 'percent 
\ compared with '3 percent of**a'll disabled students) or for^ther campus student • 
jm * . housing (6 percent, yjrsus 4 percent/, and relatively few wanted to live in college 
\ dormitories. v V > ? • 4 

I Multiple Disabilities . Those with multiple" disabilities were less likelv than 
V others to make"multip\e appMbations; 82 percent, were attending^ their first-chotde 
\f 'institution. Almost half said they were attending college to* become more cultured; 



relatively 1 ajrge* proportion? ^wanted , "to get away from home or said the^ could not 

find a'job" Jin* choosing their particular "college:?,.' they were 1 i kel y to be Attracted' 

I • by the institution's Tow tuition and special educational programs. (Almosfc^lf 
•■ • A • .. , - ,» V * - * 

. entered community Colleges.)-" They, were imore likely than wiose jn other disability— 

I: ' - • ' • . ' •(•■ • ' • ' • - «' 1 > 

. areas to jlivte- in college .dpon.i todies and less likely to live with 'parents or 



ijon.i 

re.>.atfves. Three^tlmes" as.'many as* average (12 percent^ versus - 4* percent of all 
disl*9ted fresWn) wanted to live "In o'ther student .hacfisi.ng,* and only half as 

M> - mapy (9 percent,, compared with 18 *Derceht of aTT disabled- freshmen). .'expressed .a 

* — _ % ■ r - • "* * s ** fc • , ' *i 

pt ef erence^or living %t home. * w ' -\ -I ' • < * * 

fc jlnknov<n Pi lability / Relatively.'fev* of those^'Seshraefr with tMnom,Bisabilfties 



I 

■ applied to, or were accepted by,- .any other college ex;cep.t th&^n'e they were '*»; 
, * «* / attending v Thd^gh 'somewhat more likely tf?an others to say thai? they were going *^ 

' • -ry* : - ••:,."> , '-• -' . r • 

P.* . . % . • - v / • - • - 
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to college because their parents wanted them to go' or because they wanted to b'e v — ' 
able to .make more^oney, they were generally less likely than 1 average to indicate 
^ecific reasons for their college choice as very important, -Htgher-than-average — 
proportions said they would prefer to* live in a college dormitory,' and slightly 
lower-than-avera^ proportions were .living in, or would" prefer to live in^ private 
housing* N v 
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Chapter 7 . 
y _ • • College Finances 
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Chapter 4 reported that the disabled tendecJ to come frdrthsUghtly lower 3 
' socioeconomic backgrounds— as meafured by parents' educationaf attainment, ' ■ 

■ occupations, and income.leVel— than the nondisaMed. This chapter examines * 
the financial situation of 1978 freshmen: their dependence on their parents; > 
their sources of financial support for college; and their degree of concern » 
about ttte-ir ability to pay for their college education. 

Ptependence on Parents ..(Tables 41, 42) ' ■"«--. ' . ' ' ' 

» • The J978 -Student' Information Form asked respondents ,to indicate whether A 

I » I ' ' * ' 

■ . , in the year prior to co riege entry, or in their freshman year, 'they had lived - . 

J w i tn ^eir parents for more than<twQ consecutive weeks; they had been listed 
... >* an exemption on th e ir parents 1 Federal' Income Tax Retu r n/ a n d t hey had re- »— 

■ \ celved assistance worth $600 or more from their parent*; All three questions - 

* • were aimed at assessing ihfe* extent of students' dependence on their- parents and at- • 
m ^ identifying those, stydent^who might properly be regarded as legally independent*-, 
I' : " °* 5^ 1r paIrentS * W -course,^ sinfce moStUf th^.'s ample- -both disabled and -non*. '< • 

* ' ; disabled— comprised 17-f^-year-pldsl«whf enterihcollege immediately after ■ • ■ * • 
I' : ' graduating fromlhigh school Irf ~1 979^ apdMrtnce th^' i tern .covered the.year jgfor v 

/ their col |ege ^entHy^ne wd]jld expect to find ' relatively few studen^who i 

■ % ; ^didnp>fulfil.r at' leas!t the* first two of "these three condftons.- * ■* , 

t-1 * ^*"W e 41 .Indicates^ such i$ indeed thejfcse. Approximately nine Jn ten/' * 

<*of thejg^fr/shmefc^ parents for moreHhan two carfcecutive" • ^ * 

' »' ^* • r- * ' ' ... V ' T .'- 

' \*^ f &'€Kpg^to'fyf&i : ap4 'abdut: eight ^*n ten 'vhad been, or expectafcto - 

«;•'"• • ' • -"*"■" r • *•*'♦ '* ■ " '.*#*' > » ■ *i " • - ?* 

|* P ei " Tistpd 35 « -exemption on their parents 1 FafeVal Incorie. Tax Return'. • \ . 

"..'.•'*X- ■ -'- ..H --'V '' M- 
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jpeperdence on Parents of 1978 Freshmen, 'bJoisabUlty Statui 
\ * and .Sender and by Disability Area \ 



(percentages) 



Disability Area" 



Type of 
V Dependence 



jfondisabled • 
wen Women Total 



Disabled * Ortho- Learn- ' * Miitf-r 

Hen Women* * Total * Hearing. Speech pedlc Visual ing ' Other 



LIVed with patents 
v , (for more tjjurf r two . 
- ^consfeqitlve weeks) ' 

Listed as ath exemption 
v " 'on parents '/reder al " • 
) Income Tax Return 



Recel ved*ai*istance « 
worth $600 or more 
from parents ' " 
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.-t ' TttVtondiiab led .were slightly We likely than the' disabled to answer both- these 



I 

It 
i 

i 
i 

hi 



questions affirmatively, but' the differences were slight (four percentage points). 
Moreover, men- and -women were" about equally "likely to indicate these forms of depen- 

■ . • ■ >\ ,'. . . * - 

dence. On the tKjr^l question, 66 percent of the pondisabled'and 59 percent of the 
disabled said theyjiad received assistance worth $600 or more from their parents 
during the previous; year or expected to receive that amount '.during ^heir freshman 
year. 8y this measure, then, the disabled were) somewhat more likely td be indepen-. 
dent of'their parents, but the difference was'stiir small. * 

Of more interest ^are differences among the eight disability categories. For—- 
example, only 79 percent of the leamiYig-d.isabled (compared with 88 percent of all 
disabledfreshmen) said they had lived with their parents during the previous year 

« * 

or expected to Tive with them i.n their freshman year. Met 96 percent of the 
learning-disabled had graduated from high school* in 1978; Similarly, only thre'e- 
fifths- (compared with four-fifths of all disabled freshmen) had been or expected * 



tb be claimed as a tax exemption by their parents. On the othergjjj^hd, the propor- 
tion of learning-disabled -freshmen receiving- at least $600 w,or>h of. support .from *• 
;'the^r patents (60 percent) was almost idential with the figure; for all disabled >* 
freshmen (59 percerit). In view of the 'relatively higff socioeconomic status of 
"^the learning-disabled (57 percent reported p^reYital x incomes of $20,000 or more), ~ 
• u * it is.somewhat surprising that* more did n&t receive such support. ' ' t 

By.-way of contrast, 93 percent of the visual-ly disabled/ lived with their . .. 

f. • • • . • . \ 

• parentis, 86 percent were ]isted|a,s tax exemptions, ^and 67 percent received' at, . 
" least $600- worth of support from thefr£P arents - These proportion's are closer 



I 

I 
I 

« 

I 



to*those for the nondi%abled than tor th^ disabled group and suggest once again 
that marw of the.students-in'tjje visual disability category werejibt, in fact, ' 



.handicapped in the legqV* sense, of the term: 

V • ■ ' - " 

1 V ' • ' ^ 

'.4 "' ^' S 
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• . • . <i ■■ - . -V ■ ' . 

Also relatively unlikely to say they had lived with' their parents during the 

A, ' ' 

previous year, or* expected to live with them during the' freshman vear, were those 
I. 

. in the speech, ''other," and multiple disability groups (82 percent of each). The • 

• first of thesi disability groups includes a higher proportion of men 'than any ather 
\ i * ■ / ' * t 

'disability category, whi'le the>latter two include relatively high proportions' of 

* ' oVder .(age 2 r l or over) ^tudents. v c * \ * % . 

» • the orthop'edically disabled and those' with other disabilities were less likely 

than other groups to say that their parents had claimed them as. tax "exemptions; 

I . again, this can probably be, explained by the high proportion of older students: ^14* 

i . . • ' * 1 

* • V f 

• percent of the freshmen^n each of these disabiltly^Sreas were age 21 or over. / 

' ' ; ' ' - \ 

Only half of the multiply handicapped (compared with 59, percent of all disahled 

* . A 1 

* \ e 

freshmen) received .at. least $600 worth of assistance from their parents. This low 

proportion's colr^st^rcwith findings reported earlier- in Chapter 4: About one- 
\ ' ' • * 
fou rth of; the fre stae n i n' t his c ate gory said that their pa 



$a,ooo. 

' ; Table 42 shows respqnses to a question aboiit how many persons dependent on 
the students' parents (other than the student him/hers-elf ) ( were attending college* 
in fall 1978. Although this question is not directly rfelated' to "the respondent's 
bei*^ pendent on, or independent ^om parents; it does throw some light on . * 
thje'.fami.ly.'s financial situation that may help to explain the freshman's, status, 
vis-ia-vis Ms/her parents.- ! •• . • 4 *. 

About two-thirds, of , the sample, .both disabled arid nondisabled. said that nd 

, » m * ■ v « 

dependents- in their p'arerjtal •families other than. themselves were* currently enrolled 

* / * * ' 

In college; 'abqut one-fgyrth of botivgroups said thatone other, dependent -was* 

- t . . ' I . . - . ' * . 7 , . * 

erifolTed in college**and 9 percent of the nondisabled and fl portent ofvthe disabled 
said that'tHO or more other dependents were attending 'col lege. The ortho&edical'ly 
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Table 42 



Number of Other Col 1ege«£oing Dependents of Parent* *of 1978 Freshmen ;Ty Disability Status 

and Gender and by Disability Area . • * 

, (percentage's) » , , . 
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Nuiber pf Other College-Going 
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disabled were.most likely,* and the 1 e am ing-^di sailed and multiply disabled least 
likely, to say that no other dependents were in college. Jndeed, 18 percent ' 
of the multiply disabled and 26 percent of the learning-disabled reporjted^that 

two or more dependents in their parental families), other than themfelves, were 

-\ 

currently 'attending college; these high figures may help to explain why only 

" p * 

half of the former disability gro\ip and two-thirds of .the .latter reported 

receiving at least $6o\) worth of assistance from the.ir parents; even families. in 

fairly high income brackets mayTind their financial resources stretched by 

having three or more dependent family members in college. 

SoQrces»of Finance (Table 43) " 



\: * Longitudinal research (A$t'in,1975; 1977) shows, that the sources *studefils* use ' 
^ to finance a college education affedtf their persistence' and performance. For 
ins^a n ce^ stud e n t s who x get major f -i-1'tancfaWtifrpar t f ro m their pa r e nt s a r e less , 



generally knqw by that time whether, for ej?amflle ,J^he y have received a grant 
or scholarsjfip [ami whether theiAparents^il 1 con^^ute^to their support. 



likely to drop out, whereas those Who rely on. loans tend to get low grades. 
- Entering" freshmen were asked to indicate their expected sources of, finance 
Vduring tb'e first year of college. Since the SIF is administered during 
©Hentatton, registration, or the first few weeks of classes, it seems reasori- 

ab-)frto assume that these expectations are fair*ly realistic.. That is, -students 

"... * ^ . • . . ' ■ . • S ! 

!^he> 
rn^^ou 

Table 43 staws the results with respect to seven broad categories of 
support. The most common source- -reported by 71 percent of 'the nondisabled 
ao4 66 percent of the disabled— was parenta.1 or family aid or gifts. Only 
fealf of the .speech-impaired, but close to three-fourths of the visually impaired 

Y \ it • 

ejected to receive some aid from their parents.. That fewer of the, disabled 
than the nondisableo^get such support is consistent bott wjth' their .somewhat 

C ' .It ■ • A - •.'•186 * 
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Source 



Table 43 

Expected Sources of Financial Support of 1978 FreshmenYby 
Disability ^Status and 6ender and by Disability Area 
(percentages) 



Disability -/FeT 



NoodlsabTed 
Hen ^ .Jtoofen Total 
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lower parental incomes and with the'large proportion of older students .in the 
disabled group. Nonetheless, this- difference may be cause for concern that 
attrition rates will be higher among the disabled. 
* The next most Vrequently mentioned source of finance— for 62 percent 
. of the. nondisabled and 57 percent of the disabled— was" work and sayings,' 
a category that includes College Work-Study (CWS) program; earnings from 
full- or part -tftme employment While' attending college.^nd savings from 
previous employment or from other sources. Least likely to report this 
self-support were those, with Teaming disabilities (J2 percept) and with 
"other" disabilities (44 percent^; mo^t likely were .the" hearing-impaired 
\(63 percent) and the visually disabled (62;. percent) . Since one would expect 
the 4iandi capped to have difficulty finding jobs, thjese pijgportions are 
surprisingly high: for. instance, 53 percent of the orthopedically .disabled 

expected to p a y for their firs t^e^r^f^!4ege-ifHth4s--way^ — The-^possrb 1e 

effects are difficult- to predict Jhowever. Research indicates Jthat parti- 
cipating in CV/S contributes to persistence, whereas working morethan 20 
hour^a week while attending college" contributes ? to attrition (Astin,1975). 
' ^Although larger proportions of the nondisabled named parental aid and 
work/savings as ffnanci al sources, larger proportions of the disabled 
(45 percent, compared with 40 percent of the nondisabled) received scholar- 
ships or grants. "The range was from 25 percent of the learning -disabled to 
59 percent of those wit'h unknown disabilities:..., ,Fgr women and for students 
of average ability, receiving a grant or scholarship is associated, with 
making higher grades in .college (A*s.tin, 1975;1977). 

."One-quarter of the disabled and 22 percent of the nondisabled said they 
expect to take some kind of loan to pay for the ir\ freshman year. Only 



. -V." 



> percent of the- learn ing^able^ut 31 per*cen£ of the hearing-impaired, named 
this source. Loans have generally heen found to have. negative ef%cts on^student 
performance in college. ,. <« • ' . * 

- * The other listed sources of finance were less important.' Thus, only 1 percent 
of the 'nondisabled and 2 percent of the disabled expected^to get suppoist from their 
spouses. Those with orthopedic and with "other" f disabilit1es--who were most likely 
to be married and living with their spouses-were also most likely to name this' 
source. One perce"nt-1jf both the "disabled and nondisabled groups expected 61 
benefits (either their own or their^parejt»ts') , -with the proportions- highest anong 
the multiply disabled or the orthopedically disabled. Finally,' 10 percent >f 'the 
nondisabled and 12 percent of^the^orthopedically disabled said they would draw 'oi 
"other", sources of support dor college; 16 percent of those with multiple djsabil- 
ities mentioned such sources. ' 



Once again-, the learn ing-d Is ab Werner ge as- a, distinctive group: They were ' 

■ / ""0 • ■ * ■ . • * 

less, likely/than were students in any other disability category^ name .grants/ 
scholarships, loans, work/savings; or "other" sources of support; in addition, 
only 59 percent \( compared with 66, percent of all -dis^led-- freshmen) .said they a • 
would receive parental aid." Nonetheless, they Were mooe likely than*ah> other 
grpup to say that they had no 'concern about their ability to pay for >olleqe. . . 
The. probable explanation for ths apparent contradiction il that .53 percent o.f * 
the learning-disabled (the. highest .proportion of any disability category) Entered,.* 
public two-year- co lieges (where costs are negligible) a*d 
live with their parents'* Thus, a substantial proportion 
group did not have tp wirry about ettfier tuition or living costs. 



300t 



abocrt half planned 'to* A 
of the .1 earning disability 
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Degree of Financial Concern (Table 4#i 

One item on' the 1978 SIF read: you have any concern about your ability to 
finance your college education? 0 The! Response alternatives were: "None (I am 

;f| 

confident that I will have sufficient Minds)"; "Some concern (but I will probably* 
have enough funds) 1 . 1 ; and "Major ♦conce$' (not sure I will have enough funds to 

y 



complete college)." Table 44 shows*|?he proportions indicating each of these 
alternatives*. 

Half the freshmen— both disable^and nondisabled— said they had some concern; 
about one-third said they had no concern; and the remainder (14 pertent of the 
nondisabled, 18 percent of the disafofled) said they feU major concern ov,er their 
"ability to finance their college education. A 
More men than women expressedj^bmplete confidence*™ their ability to pay 
for college; conversely, more womep: (especially disabled 0 women) than men expressed 

major concern. "\ ' " 

* \\ 

. " By disability area, one-thirxj^of the speech-impaired (cpmpared with'l8 percent 
of all disabled students) exTpress^f major concern, and only one- fourth- (compared 
with '32 percent of a^Kdisgbled students) said they had no concern. At the 
other end of^the continuum, 43 percent' of the Jearning-disabled said they felt 
no concern about their ability to^pay for college.^ • • — 

Summary ' " ' ' > * * ■ ' ' * . . " . 

This-.chapter has discussed. -various aspects of'tihe financial situation of 

1978 freshmen as it relates to t)be>ir college attendance. The nondisabled were/. 

' ■ .*'...,'> 

slightly more likely than, the disabled to .indicate tnat they were still financially 

»< • 

dependent on their parents,.' Thus, 92 percent (compared with 88 percent of the 
"disabled) said they had lived^with their parents"" for -more- than two consecutive 
weeks during the previous year/ or expected to live with them during the freshman - 



Table 44 



Degree of Concern about Financing College of 1978 Freshmen, by Disability Status 
. and Gender and by Disability Area 

(percentages) » 



Degree of Concern ' 



Disability Area 



Nondtsabled- Disabled Hear- Ortho- ' Learn- >tuiti- 

Men Women Total Hen Women Total 1ng ' Speech ped1c c Visual /ing Other — frie Upknown 
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» 
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year; 83 percent (compared with ?9 percent f of the disabled) said that their 
parents had claimed them as exemptions on Federal Income Tax Returns; and 
66 percent (compared with 59 percent of the disabled)- had received, or expected 
to receive,/ as si stand* worth $600~or more from their parents. These differences 
are consistent with the higher, proportions of older students among the disabled. \ 

The disabled and the nondisabled differed* very little in their reports of 
the number of other dependents on their parental families who were currently j 
attending college, except that 11 percent of the disabled (compared with 9 percent 
of the nondisabled) said there were two or more other dependents in college. 

The nondisabled were more likely to name parental aid and ^ork/savings /as, 
sources of financial support for college, whereas the disabled were more likely 
to name grants/scholarships, loans, support from spouse, 61 benefits, and "other. 1 
sources. Slightly more of the nondisabled expressed no concern about their^ ' 
ability to pay for their college education, and slightly more of the disabled 
Expressed major concern. .,■ . '**'•'„ 

The following' summarizes the financial situation of* disabled -freshmen by 
disability area. In' general, the financial -status of a'giVen group is*consis- 
tent with their family background characteristics (see Chapter A). 

Hearing Disability . Although the hearing-impaired came f rom Relatively 
high socioeconomic backgrounds^ they were slightly les.s likely than Average 
to manifest'dependence on their parents. Thus, only 60 percent-^compared with / 
66 percent of all disabled' freshmen- -named parental aid as a source -of ^support ' ' 
for college finance. However, larger proportions of the, hearing-impaired, than- . 
oAmy other disability group said they expected to finance their college 

education through work/savings and loans, and* a slightly 1-arger-t'h'an-averagf, 

v '•*."',- • . 

proportion got grants/ loans.' In addition, 54 percent (compared with 49 percent 

of all disabled freshmen) expressed some concern over the/ir ab,ili'ty't% pay for' 
college. ' . ; . * « . '..*'. 
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Speech Disability . Probably because a substantial proportion of the speech- 

impaired came from low-income families, Ihis group was less likely than any other- 

\ ' < ' ' ' ' 

to say that' parental aid was a source* of financial support; they were also rela- 

tively unlikely to live with their parents or to be listed as exemptions. . Their 

major source of support was work/savings (though they were « no more^ijcely than 

average to list this source).. In addition, 53 percent said they had grants or, 

• ■ ■ 

■scholarships; this makeS.sense in that the largest of the federal grant,programs, ' 

-the BEOG program, is need-based-.. The 'speech-impaired we're more likely tham any 

other group to express major concern over their ability to pay for college and' 

least likely to. say-thay they had no such- concern. 



Orthopedic Disability ..- Since -7 percent of the freshmeri in this category were 
-marri.ed at the time of college entry, and since 6 percent of th i s . group* had served 
in the military, it is not surprising that they were "more likely than most other 
groups to get financial support from their spouses or from G'J benefits. There were 

\ • - • 

slightly less likejy than average to be dependent on their parents; for, instance 7 , - 
onVy» 60 percent (compared with 66 percent .of al'l disabled freshmen) listed 
parental: aid as a s^urce^ of f inanceVor their col lege-edUation; 72 peccent ^ 
(compared with 79 percent of . all dialed; freshmen) had been listed as an - 
exemption on their parents' Federal Income Tax'Refurn; 85 percent (compared 
with 88 percent of all di.sabTed freshmen) had lived with their ^parents the A . 
previous year or expected to- live. with them during the freshman year. These 
figures are also consistent wjith the fact the 1^ percent of the orth'opedS'cally 
disabled were,. age 21 or over at college entry. Given the probable' nature of 
their disabilities--and the likelihood that they are most Restricted in/ '* 
mobility, their lack of dependence on parents is somewhat surprising. 'Their . * 
distribution with respect to .degree/ of 'financial concern is virtually identical' ' 
.with the distribution for' all disabled freshmen... ' -. /' 



.Visual Disability . With respect to .dependence on parents, the visually ■ 
impaired more closely resembled nondisabled than disabled freshmen: Thus, hiqher 
proportions than of any other disability category lived with their parents, were 
Listed asTtax exemptions', received at least $600. in parental support, and listed ' 
^ their parents as a source of fjnance for college. .They were also. more likely than 
any other disability category" to be self-supporting: that is, to name work/savings 
as a financial source; in this regard, too, they more closely resembled nondisabled 

• freshmen; However, larger -proportions of the visually impaired than of the^aqri- 
disabled expected to pay for their freshman" year of college through grants/scholar- 
ships, and through loans. It is interesting that tney were slightly more likely 

than* other disabled students to express major concern ov<er their ability tq 

finance a eol lege education. - ' \ 

- . ' . • . - ■ . . * 

ii - • t 

• « , « 

• . Learrfinq Disability . , . As in previous analyses, the learning' disability 

'* ' . - • ' ■ - ' ' ' • • „ ' 

category presented a distinctive profile, probably because of their relatively high • 

ificome level and racial /ethnic mix. They were the least lfkeTy of "any group to'have- 

lived or expected to live. with their parents or. that they had been claimed as* 

tax exemptions as well as least- likely to name ^rants/scholarships, .loins, or 

^ work/savi r ngVas . sources of financial support. . .In addition, somewhat sm.al ler than 

, average proportions e/pected to get parent aX aid. *0n the-other hand, the 

proportion* receiv^g at iVas't $600 ^rth of assistance frog^their parents was 

■about average. HoweW, much larger-than-average proportions (26 j)ercent, t 

• compared with 11 percent of all disabled freshmen) said -that two or more depend- 
ents^of^tjieir -parental families, in addition .to themselves* were enrolled in. * 

N college; and 43- percent, compared with only. 32 percent of all disabled freshmen, • 

• . * ' .•'.«• > ' - 
expressed.no concern; about their -ability to pay for college. As was poinW.-oati •" 

. ' • ' ' ^ **.*•' ' ' '. 

, earlier, their lack of concern— even given the fact that i he*y seem tq lack * ' ; 

... financial^ swpport— may be attributed to theinjifgh" representation 'at low-cost 
O .puM1c two-"^ear cofleges. - •'••„" 
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V 

- "Other" Disability . Consistent with the rather large proportion who were 
age 21 or over at college entry, lower-than-average proportions of those with 
"other" disabilities manifested dependence on' their parents or named parental aid 
•as a source of financed One the other hand, larger-than-average apportions got 
grants/scholarships and support fromtheir spouses; 'this latter finding is 
consistent with the fact that 7 percent of^this gr6up were married. Those with 
"other" disabilities were slightly more Likely than average to express major- concern 
over their ability to pay for college but also slightly more likely than average 
•' to say they had no concern. T ' ■ 

• * * 

* Multiple Di sabilities . though no more likely than those with "other'^dis- 

• abilities to .say. they lived with their parents or received at least $600 in fin- . " 

ancial support from their parents or to expect parental aid, 78 'percent of the • 
v multiply disabled (close to the average of 79 percent for all disabled students) 
. said they had been listed as exemptions on their parents' Federal. Tax Return. 
Moreover, 18 percent (compared with 11 percent of all disabled freshmen) said that 
at least two other family dependents were currently enrolled in college. Those * 
with multiple. disabilities were less 'lilcely than average to use self-support 
(i.e., earnings from employment, savings) as g a means of financing their college 
education but more likely than average to name "other" sources and GI benefits. 
In addition, 52 percent, ^compared with 49 percent of all disabled freshmen, | 
expressed' some concern about payi^S^Tfoi* college. 



c 



i ■ Unknown Disability. The financial status of freshmen who said they were . 
physically handicapped but then failed to specify*! disability. area was very * 
clfise to the norm for all disabled freshmen, exceptfthat fhe> were- the most 1-ikely 
of^any disability grgup to get grants/scholarships (59 percent, compared with , 

t\ 45 percent of all disabled freshmen); in addition, larger-than-average proportions 
'/ (69 percent, compared with 66 percent of alp disabled' freshmen) listed parental 
FR?r a ^ as a source °f support for college. u - ? ' . 
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Chapter 8 ( 
College Plans and Expectations - 

f • «> 
1 • • . 

This chapter examines the plans and expectations of 1978 freshmen at the 
time they entered college: their. degree aspirations, probable major 'field of 
study, ^career plans, anticipated need for remediation in various subjects,, and 

expectations regarding the likelihood of various college experiences. The 

• < • * V . 

; proposed- follow-up survey of these students will provide information on tf>e 
extent to which these plans and expectations have been realized*. * 

» • 

Degree Aspirations (Table 45) . "* 

The* 1978 Student Information Form asked freshmen to indicate the highest 

academic degree they planned to earn. As Table 45 shows, the g^eat majority 
. planned to get at least a baccalaureate,, and about half planned to get an 
_ & advanced degree. Vtomen tended to.jjave slightly lower degree* aspirations than 

men; « ■ i - 

. Twice as many of. the disabled (4 percent) as/Of the nqndisabled (2 percent) 

did hot plan to get any degree, the proportions- being highest among the learning 

' '• . 
disabled (16 percent) and the multiply 'disabled (9 percent). About one in 

t |fi ve freshman aspired to no-mo>e.-than - an associate- degree, with those in — 
the' orthopedic, "other/ and multiple disability. categories, most likely to ~~ 
"Indicate these plans. T " X ^ . c * ^ ■ 1 

• .*> * \ *».%.• v. 

The nondisabted were : $omewhat moreT likely to aspire to a baeqal aureate 
(38 percent,* versus 34 percent of the disabled) or a master's degree (30 percent 
versus 27 percent); whereas the disabled were slightly more likely to aspire 
' to ajioctorate '(ll percent, versus 9 percent of the nondisabled) 'or a pro- 
fessional degree (12 ; percent, versus 10 percent), especially in law or djvi'nity. 



. Table 45 

* Highest Degree Aspirations of 1978 Freshrnen, by Disability, Status 
v and Gender and' by Disability Area 

(perceji&fes) 



'-( 



uisablllty AriF 



' Degree Aspiration , 




Nondisabled 




Disabled 








Ortho- 




Learn- 


r_ rr 


Hultl- 






• Hen 


Women 


Total 


Hen 


Women 


Total 


Hearing 


Speech 


pedic 


Visual 


ing 


otha? 


' pie 


Unknown 




None r < 


2 


.2^ 


^ 2 • 


3 


-5 ' 




" 3 •/ 


2 


' 1 


4 • 




4 


_9 


3 




, /Associate; (AA or * 
^-equivalent) * 


6 / 


^ 9 


8 


7 * 


. .8 




■ ' 8 


9- 


11 


9t 4 


8 


14 


10 


i 

6 




.. < Bachelor's degree 
(8A 9 BS> etc) v 


36^ 


39 


38 • 


33 


* 35 


■34 


38 


* 

33 


36" 


33 


21 


34 


29 


$ ■ 




Master's Degree - 
(HA, MS, etc.) 


30 


30 


30 


r 28 


. 27 


27 


27 


27 


, . 22 


' -30 


22 


''24 


22 


30 


CO 

o 

\ 


PhOor.EdO 


10 


8 


' 9 


: i2 


10 • 


11 . 


U 


11 


10 




, 11 


10 


12 


10 




HO', 00, 00$ or OVH 


8 


5 


6 


' 6 


6 


6 


7 


6 


8 


7 


6 


4 


9 • 


5 




LLB on JD (Law) # 


5 




4 


' 6 


-.- — 4 


" ' 5 


3 . 


11* 


_5 _ 


5 


11 


3 


■6' 


S 




BD or MDIv (Divinity) 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


. 3 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


. 1 • 


'0 




Other 


3 


2 


3 


4. 


4 


4 


2 . " 


1 * 


6 


3 


3 


, 6 


3 


4, 




k;» ■ ■ e 


639,0|3 


652 ,490 , 


1,291,580 


20,657' 


.18,396 


39,053 


2 t 91* 


864 


5,855 . 


11,816 

♦ 


1,169 . 


4jS05 


1,481 


10,446 








* 




> * 
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Wi.th respect to differences among disability groups in advanjce'd-degree 
; aspirations, larger-than-average proportions of those with' visual and gnkriown 
. disabilities aimed 'for a master '.s; ^larger-than-average proportions of the 
^ visually and the multiply disabled aimed for a doctorate. Those with orthopedic' ^\ 
and multiple disabilities were especially likely to aspire to medical degrees; 
.those with hearing disabilities, to divinity degrees; and those with speech. ' - 
and learning dtsabil flies, to a- law degree. Since law is a field that demands * 

* » • 

verbal— and,- often, oral --ski 1 Is as 'well as academic ability', and since the 
•".*•« • ■ ' • - t 

v speech-impaired- and the' learning-disabled generally have .rather poor high school 

records, their aspirations, seem somewhat- unrealistic. 

Finally, 6 percent of those with, orthopedic and "other" disabilities, / 

compared with 4 percent of all disabled freshmen, indicated that .they planned 

toget some" type of degree other than those specified on the survey form. It 

is, of course-,- impossible to speculate on just what degrees' these students had 

in mind. . , ' — - 

• • .> — 

. . ' • • • \ ■ 

Probable Major Field (Table 46) y . ' 

Respondents \o the 1978 freshmail survey were asked to indicate their 

probable major field from a list of 79 options, which were <then collapsed 

.intoi6 broad- areas, as shown in Table 46. (Appendix D indicates how 

• .' » it 

these categories .were derived.) > ' " v ' 

■ 

The most popular field of study among 1978 'freshmen, named as a probable 

major field of study "by 24 percent of the nondisabled apd 23 percent of the 

disabled, was business; relatively few of the speech-impaired or the learning- 

disabled planned .to major in business, however. Other popular fields were 

* * * 

education v( especially among t 4 he speech-impaired), engineering (especially 1 
among the multiply disabled), and health professions (especially among the 
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Table 46 - 






* 










- 






* 


» * 

> 


Anticipated Majors of 1978 Frfeshmen, by Disability Status 
and Gender and by Disability Area ' 
# ' ( (percentages) 








1 


* 








* 


* 










Disability Area - 










* Major -i 




Nondisabled 




Disabled ' 






Ortho- 




t 

learn- 


— 


Multi 


V 




Men, 


Women - . Total 


Men 


Women 


Total . Hearing 


Speech 


pedic 


Visual 


ing 


Other 


pie 


Unknown 




Agriculture 


5 


, - 2 4. 


4 


2 


3 


1 


5 


2 


4 


4 


3 


« 

3 


3 




Biological Sciences 




5 ' 4 


5 


5 


5 


4> 


2 


6 


6 


6 


3' 


3' 


5 




Vv * * L 

*Vf Business ^\ 




" 23 24 


24 


22 


23 


23 


15 


25 


21 


17 


20 


22 


26 




J ' Education 


.3 


12 8 

K 

* \ t \ 2 10 




13 


Q 


7 


17 


10 


8 


9 


10 


11 , 


8 




^ * Engineering % 


■ 19; 


"• 16 


2 


«9 


8 


t 

5 


8 


10 


3 


9 


11 


10 


<• 


# EiigHsfr- 


1 


1 .1 




1 




0^ 


0 


0 ' 


■ 1 


0 


1* 


1 . 


1 


1 


Health Professions - 

^ History, Political . 
Science 


5' 
3 


14 > 10 

2 3 




13 

2 . 


9 

* 


12 

*3 


9 

1 ' 


10 

3 


8 
3 


3 - 
5 


7 
2 


6 

• 2 - 


4. 4 "' 


CO ' 

» 1 


Humanities (other) 


2 


3 2 


3 


3 




3 


2 


3 


. 3 


3 


5 


3 


2\ 




:v Fine Arts 


5 


5 5 


5 


6 


6 


5 


11 


.4 




8 


6 


6 


5 




- Mathematics and ' 

£i : Statistics 

.?'<.*»*> 

v--* * - " * * • 


1 


i 

1 1 

t 


1 


1 


• 

1 


3 


0 

• 


i ; 


* 

1 


0 - 


1 

1 • 


■ 1 


1 










» 

* 




1 

c 

* 




* 




9 




♦ 


« 




V 


|^: : ,202 - 


» 
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c 

, 4 


' # * 
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■ . ' '} 




' 1 




t 
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Table 46 (Concluded) * 
—-(percentages) * _ 



MaWi 



Disability .Area 



Nondlsabled 



Men women ljpTaT 



Oisabledl • 
Men Women * Total 



Hearing Speech 



Ortho- 

peel 1c Visual 



Learn- 
ing 



Other 



; 'Physical Sc^i fences 


' 3- 


. 1 


2 


4 


1 ' 


3 


3' 


2 


* «2 


3 


2 


■ 4 


Soc1,al Sciences 




• 8 


- 5'' ' 


* 3 


8 


6 


6- 


3 


6 


6 


5 


■ "6 


: ;.. Other Technical . 


8 


7 


8 


.8 * 


5 


6 


10, 


10. 


« 5. 


6 


* * 

8 


8 


; tyther Nontechnical 




8 


8 


10 


11 


10 


10* 


13 


13 ' 


8 


22 


12 


# * k v Undecided 




6 


5 


3 


.4 . 


4 


• 3 


1 


3 


4 


4 - 


,3 


N 


708,540 ' 


: 772,500* 


1,481,030 


21,799 


21,772 


43,571 


3,142 


840 


6,254 


12,989 


1,115 


5,511 



Multi- 



ple Unknown 

2., 



2 



8 
8 
U 
3 



\ 



1,676 12,045 



i 



\y . * Jee Appendix, D for the derivation of these categories 
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hear'ing-tjlpaired). The proportions attracted to purely "academic" majors were 
smaller. Thus, it seems reasonable to conclude that, 1978 freshmen, both disabled 
*dOdnondi sab lied, tended to be career-oriented and .'to choose undergraduate "majors , 
l-. hat. wmilrf give t ^em -r e lativ e^Mj^Gt-pac^frss-to-jobSnt '-. — 



, Certain stereotypic gender differences were manifested in major field choices, 
Women were more likely €9 plan majors in education, health professions, and social 

f * 

1 sciences,. . Men, on -the other hand, we're more likely to plan majors in agriculture, 
engineering, and the physical sciences. Women were also slightly mope likely than 
men to be undecided as to the4r probable major, though most freshmen indicated .- 
definite choices (which .may, of course, have cfWrfged before the junior.year, when 
students, typically declare a major). 

Career Plans ' (Table 47) • 

Freshmen^were asked to indicate their career plans from a list of 44 occupa- 
tions, which were then collapsed into 15 categories, as shown in Table 43 (see 
Appendix E). Leaving aside the "other" category (which is, of course, an 
artifact), business was the most popular career choice among both the disabled . 



v- and n'ondisabled. This finding is consistent with, the findings for probable 
major field reported above. However,, men were far more likely than women to name 
. A business as their probable career; no marked gender (difference was found with 
respect to .a'business major. ' . 

As' with probable major, there were some marked gender differences in career /" 
. choice. Men were much .more likely than women to plan on becoming engineers, 
. farmers/ranchers, lawyers, and clergy; they were slightly more likely to plan 
on becoming research scientists and doctors (though gender differences on the 
/ latter choice were greater among the nondisabled than among the disabled). 
Women, were much more likely to plan on becoming elementary school teachers, health 
professionals, and nurses.- 
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Table .47* 



Anticipated Occupations of 1978 Freshmen^by D1sabWty v Status 
and Gender and by, Disability Area 1 

, (percentages) s * ' . , 




-Business 
Clergy 1 
•College Teacher 
Doctor 

-Education (Secondary) 
Elementary Teacher 
Engineer 
Farmer-Rancher 
{ Health Professional 
Lawyer * 
Nurse 

Research Scientist 

* ? * 

<>0ther ■ * • 
Undecided 



I. 



Disability Area 



Ortho — : — - — — Learn- 
pedlc Visual ing 



Multl- 

Other pie Unknown 



8 
16 
'l 
0 
4 
2 
4 
9 
2 
, 7 
5 
4 
3 

23 
■11 



14 
8 
0 
0 

i 

2 
2 
6 
4 
1 
8 
3 
0 
2 
35 
13 



\ 



9 

18 
1 
0 
4 
2 
4 
7 
4 

5- 
3 
6 
2 

25 
11 



6 
19 
1 
1 
4 
* 4 
-3 
10 
.1 
7 
4 

: 2 

2 

30 
7 



8 X 
20 
0 
0 
4 
3 
4 

^8 

2 
5 

' 5 
5 
3 s 
22 



733,610 765,030 1,498,B40 22,738 21,705 44,443 3,092 874 6,469 13,383 1,233 5,746 1,648 11,997 



See Appendix* for the derivation of these occupational categories 
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Soraewhat surprising -in ; view of the apparent practicalmindedness'of 1978 . 
freshmen, 6 percent of the nondisabled and 8 percent of the disabled said they 
planned/to \ecome artists; tttis career choice was more popular anong women than 
among men. . A fy la rger propor tion of the le arning-disabled (14 pp'rrpnt} than - 
u - of any "other disability category named artistes their career choice, perhaps 
because it ts -arr occupation that does not require rigorous- or extensive 
; academic training and skills and bee a\ise many artistic 'occupations (music, dance. 

s • ... c - 

painting) utilize modalities other than language. .• . 

Freshme*n tended to be more uncertain- about their career plans than about 
their probable majors: 11 percent of the nondisabled and 10 percent of the 
disabled indicated that they were uncertain as to what their future careers 



would be. r ' 

9 5 ? m ^ 



Anticipated Need. for Remediation (Table 48) 

In Chapter 5, it was pointed out that disabled freshmen were somewhat ' • 
more likely than were nondisabled freshmen to have taken remedial work in , 
high school and to perceive themselves as. being poorly prepared, in "academic" 
subjects and skills, especially mathematics,- reading and composition, foreign ' 
•languages, and science. Similarly, as Table 48 indicates, they were much 
'more likely to feel ihey would need special tutoring or remediation whil-e 
in. college in' all six subjects listed. The discrepancies were greatest with 
respect to reading (in which 8 percent of the nondisabled, but 14 percent of 
the- disabled, believed* they would require remedial work), English '(14 'percent . 
of the nojdisabled, 22 percent of the disabled), and' social studies {4-percent 
of the nondisabled, 7 percent of the disabled). The subject -area in which 1978 
freshmen felt least self-confidence was mathematics: About one-fourth of the 
nondisabled, and one-third. of . the disabled, indicated 'they would probably need 
remedial work in mathematics. ' 
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. * * Table 48 

Anticipated Need^fot Remediation, by Disability Status 
and Gender and 'by-Disability Area, 1978 
(percentages) 



Disability AreT 



! ' - ■ • J 




V 

Nondlsabled ; 




Dtsajfled 




Hearing 


Speech 


Ortho- 


Visual 


Aearn- 
f Ing 


Other 


Multi- 


e »• . 


1 


' Subject 


-Hen 


Women 


Total ' 


Men- 


• Women 


Total 


pedic 


ple 


Unknown 




« * English 


* 16 


• ■ 12 


14 


25 


is; 


22 


'-. 27 


'35 


13 .. 


19 


34' 


30 


30 






; / Reading 


9 


7. 

» 


8 


16 


.13 ' 


14 


18 


23 


12* 




31 


20 ' 


25 


10 


Mathematics- 


21 


28 


24 


30, 


36 


33 . 


• " 37 . 


38 ■ 


34 


•33 . ' 


40 


■ 37 


40 


29 




Social Studies 


t A 


4' 




7. 


. 8' 


. 7 
18 


- 8 ' 


13 


6 

1 


7 


. 24 * 


10 


16 


4 




Science <" 


* 10 


ie 


13 


15 


. , 22" *" 
• 




0 14 


19 * 


30** 


24 

> 


22 


13 


• 

1— » 
CO 


Foreign Language 


15_ 


.» 13 * 

. . » 




.21 * 


18 


•20.,, 
<• 


20-- 


■v.23 


. 14 


21 


'32 


23 


22 


18 


- 1 


N 


795,334 


-831,043^ 

» . 


1,626,373 


26,106 
—5 


^24,686 . 

0 


50,79?' 


* 3,?74 

• 

/ 

1 


1,072 ' 


7,300 


14,765 
— * 


1,592 . 


6,427 


2,146 


13,719 





V5? * 
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Serig :,; 



211 
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. w ,u Again, gender differences wei(e marked^ A J arger' proportion of men than of 
women believedthey would require remediation in~English and reading, whereas 
a larger, proportion' of women than men anticipated remedial work-in science^and^, 
mathematics: ^_ _" ; 



Those' with, unknown and with orthopedic disabilities were generally less 
likely tKan other disabled freshmen to feel they would need remediation (except 
that one-third of the orthopedical ly handicapped believed they would~need 
remediation -in mathematics). The learning-disabled, on the other hand, were 

# * * 

farifiore likely than average to anticipate a need'for remediation;* in no subject 
was the proportion lower than, 24\jjercent i The speech-impaired and, to a lesser 
-'ettent, those with hearing, "other, ,r and multiple disabilities were also inclined 

to say they would need remediation. in most of the subjects*, listed. ■ * - 

•j . » . 

Expectations Regarding College Experiences (Table 49) 

The 1978 Student Information Form included a list of 24 experiences or 
behavjors related to college; respondents' were asked to indicate the likelihood 
of occurrence. on the basis of four response alternatives: "very good chance," 
"some chance," "littiercfiance," and "no chance." Tattle 49 shows ^he proportions 
indicating that there was\a "very good chance" that the behavior or experience 
.would occur. . . • / — > - 

x The experiences most frequently anticipated- were finding a job after college 
in the field for which the individual was trained (67 percent of the nondisabled, 
65 percent of the disabled) and getting a baccalaureate (65 percent of the non- 
disab'led, 61 percent of the^ disabled), jniaddition, slightly over half of both 

- < 

groups expected to be" satisfied with college, and relatively high proportions 
thought they would make at l^ast a B average (42 percent of the nondi sab-ted, 
37 percent of tjre disabled) and would get a job to help pay for college expenses 
{41 percent of the nondisabled, 36 percent of the disabled). I 



Table- 49 

» • • 

Anticipated Likelihood of Particular College Experiences, by Disability Status 
and Gender and by Disability Area 
(percentage marking "very good chanpe") 





,\ — 

\ 








> 




~<- 






Disability Area 








* » 1 

College Experience 


Nondfsabled 






Disabled 




Hear- 




• Ortho- 




•Learn- 
ing 




Multi- 
ple 




Hen 


Women 


Total 


Hen 


Women Total 


ing 


Speech 


pedic 


Visual 


Other 


Unknown 


Gbartge major field * 


*\ 
12 < 


is\ 


19 


10 


13" 


13 


11 


22 


W 


IF * 

lb 


12 


» 

. 15 


8 


i- 


Cmlnpe career choice 


11 


13 


\ 12 


* 12 


• 13 


12 

T • 


p 
0 


11 * 


1 o 

13 


14 


15. 


14 


7 


12 


.Fail one or more courses *■» 
* 


2 


1 




4 


. 4 ■ 


4 


4 


5 


2 


3 


7n 


5 


6- 


- 3 


Graduate with Ropers , 


- 1? 


10 




^12. 


* 

9 


11 


12 


11 


9 


•12 


9 


10 


i'o 


11 


Be elected to a student office 


3 


2 


3 ■ 


\ 3 


2. 


3 


4, ' 


2 


' 3*' 


x 3' 


. 2 '" 


. 2 


2' 


3 . 


Get a job to help pay for college expenses 


^ . 40 


42 


41 




37 . 


36 


, 36 


35- 


32 


* 41 


29 t 


30 


- 35 


37 


Join a social fraternity, sorority or club 




20 


M8 


r «\ 


21 


.18 


20 


15" 


18. 


19 


* 17 


13 


( 21* 


18 


Live In a coeducational dorm 

Be elated to an academic honor society 

Hake at leSsf. a *B" average ^ . " 


28 

8 . 


25. 

• 

7 


26 * 
8 


26 
7 


\ 24 


25 
6' 


24 
6 - 


23 ' 
10 


25 
- 7 


26 
* 7 


3 


23 
4 


. 25 
" 7 


25 
"7 


42 ^ 

t 


41 


42" 


36 




37. ' 


V 


27 


42 




, 25 


30 


- 34 


37 - 


Need extra time to complete your 9 degree 
requirements , ^ ♦ . 


•4 . 


4 , 

5 


5 


7 


7 \ 


7 ' 


•7 * 


4 ■ 


5 


/r- 


22 


S 


13 


5 


Jet tutoring help in specific courses 


7* 


10 - 


9 


13" * 

<• 


16 . 


\ % 


« lfr 


1 * 

18 


* "9 . 


14 


43 1 


14 


« 

»« 18 


19 . 


Have to work at outside 'Job during college 




24 • 


20 


' 24 




16 


19 


20 


.27 ' 


t » • 

22 


20* 


15 


21 



CO 
I 



table 49 (Concluded) * 
(percentage marking "very good chance") * 

r \ 

"Disability Area 




tottege txpenence^ 



Nondlsabled 






Disabled 


Hear- 


Speech* 


■ Ortho- 


Visual 


Learn- 




Mnl H 

PlUI 1 1- 

ple 


Unknown.- 


len 


Women 


Total 


Hen 


Women 


Total 


ing 


pedic 


ing 


Other 


6 


8 


7 


8 


10 


j • 

10 


11 


10 


9 


11 


13. 


9 


16 


6 


4 


5 


■ « / 


? 


7 


7 


12 


13 - 


8 




8 


7 




5 


65 


• 

64 


65 


61 


,'61 


61 


58 


52 


DO 


til 


AC\ 
HU 


K1 
Dl 


DC 


DO 


4 


3 . 


3 


3 


3 


4 


• 4 . 


3 


5 


4* 


.3 


3 


2 


3 


t 

1 


. 1 


1 . ' 


2" 

» 


-2 

0 


2 


, 1 

< 


t 


2 


2 . 


3 




5 1 


2 


V 


1 


' '1 


1 


1 


1 


, o 


.2 


1 


1 


4 • 

2 


2. 


2 


1 


11 


. 11 

* • 


11 


14 


12 


- 12 


< 


11 


14 


13 


12 


. 14 


13 


12 


51 


60 


56 . 


51 


59 


55 


58 


51 


61 


56 


.58 


53 


56 


51 


65 


69" 


67 '* 


63 


67 




62 


• 64 


66 


65 


«4 


62 


61 


* 66 


3 


7 


5 


6 


' 6 


6 


• 3 


11 


4 


7 


10 


7 


5 


4 


13 


18 K 


.15 " 


14- 


16 * 


15 


16 


14 


17 


14 


19 


14 


12 


14 
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Besides being sotfiewhat more likely to say there was a very good -6ban.ee 
« they would get a baccalaureate, make at least a B„ average, and get a jofcg the 
♦nondisabled were more Tikely to believe they would be elected to an academic 
honor society 4 ( 8 percent, versus 6 percent of the nondisabled). The disabled, 

• ^4 the other hand » were more lively to anticipate failing a course (4 percent, 
versus 2 percent' of " the nondisabled), needing extra time to complete-their degree 
requirements (7 percent versus 5 percent), getting tutoring help in specific 
courses (14 percent, versus- 9 percent), seeking vocational counseling (10 percent, 
versus 7 percent);. seeking individual \>urfseling for personal problems (7 percent^ 
versus 4 percent), and^/roj>ping out of the freshman institution temporarily . 

(2 percent.,- vers us^percentf. Generally speaking, then, the disabled had a 
greater tendencyxto forsee difficulties with their college work and. to anticipate, 
a need Tor outside help. This was particularly true of the learning-disabled 
and.. given their rather podr high - ' school records, probably indicates that they 
were realistic in assessing the future. f 

9 " 3 

• . tt 

•The most striking gender differences were that larger proportions of men than 
of worifen expected to graduate with honors and to be elected to student office, ' 
whereas larger proportions, of women expected to join a social club, get~ g tutoring' 
\ Jjelp, seek vocational counseling, find a job related to their training; and get 
married within a year after college. ' • * • 

• * c ' 

_ Some of the differences among disability groups raise provocative questions. 
For instance, the hearing-impaired,- the-speech-impairedj and those with multiple 
d1s ^ b ll 1ties l*". 0 * as we have seen, -are often individuals who Rave both speech 
and hearing handicaps) were mori likely than others 'to say there-was a very 
good chance they "would seek individual counseling for* personal problems. U 

• ^-it 'possible that their particular handicaps make commurficatibn-with other people 



difficult for them and thus create interpersonal problems not shared by those 
in other 4 disability areas? Arid why did such a relatively large' proportion 
of the multiply disabled feel they would seek vocational counseling, since they 
are less likely than average t£> feel they will change their career choice or to 




"[he disabled were both more and less ambitious than the nondisabled: that 
^is, twice as many plahned*to get no academic degree (4 percent of t'rre, disabled, 
versus 2 percent of the nondisabled), bu^t- at the same time a larger proportion 
of disabled than of nondisabled freshmen aspired to a doctorate or a professional 
degree in law or divinity. * v , 

The major field and career plans* of the disabled and the nondisabled were 
very similar. About one-fourtft of each group planned to major in business, and 
slightly less 'than one-fifth of each group planned on a car.eer in business. 
The proportions of disabled and nondisabled freshmen choosing other specific 
major fields and careers usual ty differed by no more than one percentage point. 

1 

Gender differences were much more marked and followed traditional lines. 

.* > 

Larger proportions of disabled than of nondisabled freshmen anticipated • 
that they would need to take ranedial work in various subjects', especially 
mathematics. With respect to other expectations about college, the disabled 
were less likely to feel* that they had a very good -chance of doing well academic- 

ally and more likely to feel that they would encounter delays, and difficulties m 

* ' i * 

which might require them to seek outside support -^tutoring, counseling). 

The distinctive characteristics of each of the disability categories 

maybe summarized as follows: * * " 

* 
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Hearing Disability , Hearing-impaired freshmen were more likely than 
» 

others to aspire^tb a baccalaureate or a degree in divinity and to plan a 
major ir* mathematics/statistics or the health professions* The career choices 
of secondary school teacher, engineer, farmer/rancher, and nurse tended to 
attract them more than other students. Many expected to need remediation, 
especially in English, reading, mathematics, and science. The hearing-impaired 
were more likely than average to believe they would seek counseling for personal 
problems, be elected to student office, and join a social club but less 
likely to believe they would change major fields or career choice, have to " 
work at an outside job, drop out of college temporarily or permanently, 

4 

transfer, or get married while in college* 

Speech Disability . Over one in ten speech-impaired-freshmen planned 
to get a law degree. Thdugh relatively uninterested in social science, business, 
biological s.ciences, 'or history/politfca\ science, those with speech disabilities 
were more likely than those in any other group to name a probable major in 
agriculture, education, fine arts, and English. Somewhat curiously, only 
.4 percent planned to become lawyers, but relatively large proportions planned 
to become high school teachers, businesspersons, farmers/ranchers, and health 
professionals, . They were more likely than any other grouj) to believe they 
would need remedial work in English; this is consistent with the hypothesis 
% advanced earlier that many of the freshmen wha indicated that they had a 
speech disability came from homes where English was not the dominant language 
and lacked confidence in their English-speaking ability. In addition, 
relatively large proportions believed they would need remediation 'in most 
other subjects*. They Were more likely than^ those in other disability groups 
to say there was a very good chance they would change their major field, seek 
individual counseling for personal problems, be elected to an honor society, 
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. and get married while in college, but only 4 percent (compared with 7"percent of 
all disabled freshmen)- believed it very 'likely they would need extra time to 
complete tftgit degree requirements. 

Orthopedic Disability . Though somewhat more likely than other disabled 
freshmen- to plan on getting no more than an associate degree and less likely to. 
aspire to a master's or a doctorate, 8 percent (compared with 6 percent of the 
total disabled group) aimed for a medical degree; in addij/fon, 6 percent planned 
to get some -other" degree. The major fields of business and biological sciences 
were popular .with the orthopedically disabled, as were the career choices of doctor, 
research scientist, and clergy; they rare less likely'than any other group, however, 
to'plan a major in fine, arts or in "other technical" fields. Though one-third 
anticipated needing remediation in mathematics, the proportions feeling they would 
need remediation in other subjects^were smaller than average: The orthopedically 
disabled were more likely than any other group to anticipate making at least a B 
average", being satisfied with their college, and participating in a student protest 
or demonstration. 

Visual Disability. Those with v.isual disabilities were on^ly half as likely as 
average to aspire to.no more" than an associate, but relatively large proportions 
wanted' a master's or a doctorate. Ihe proportions naming .agriculture,, biological 
sciences, and engineering as their probable major were slightly larger than average, 

•but the visually disabled were less 14keTy than arty other group to plan on majoring'. 

•in "other nontechnical" fields. Five percent planned to get law degrees, and 5* . ' 

,ll rc A nt 1 amed Jawyer as thfeir career choice.- Their" anticipated need for remediation 
resembled the nonrf for disabled freshmen. Larger proportions of the'visually 

disabled than of any other group thought, it very likely that they would get a 'job 
to help pay for college expenses, work at an- outside job during college, and earn • 
b ^ CalaU - reate; in addition » tw ° ^ five expected to-make at least a B averag?.' 



< 



. » Learning Disability . Onoe again, the heterogeneous nature of this disability 
category is evident** 16, percent said they planned to get no academic degree,, only 

, 21 percent aspired -to a bacalaureate, and the proportion aiming for master's "degree 

> '< " • . .. 

w.as smaller than average; but 11 percent aspired to a doctorate, and 11 percent to 
a law degree v -Though busin^s^engineering,- and the health- professions 1 were rela- 
.tively uncommon maj#r fieTd choices among, the learning-disabled, they were more 
likely ^than others to plan a major in history/political science or in other "non- 
technical" fields. Yet only 3 percent planned to become lawyers. They were more 
likely than any other grdtip to plan on careers as artists and elementary school 
teachers, to name "other" career choices j, and^ to be undecided about their careers; 
in addition, a relatively high proportion planned to become health professionals. 
They were more likely than any other group to anticipate needing remedial work in 
virtually all subjects, the r^nge being from one-fourth in social studies jto two- 
fifths in mathematics. Their expectations about other. college experiences seem to 
reflect a realistic self-appraisal itrthat larger proportions than any other group 
said they would probably change major fields, fail one or more courses, need extra 
tim§ to get the degree, and get tutoring help in specific courses, 'whereas rela- 

tivelyfew expected to be elected to an academic honor society, make at least a 

^ ' ' ' . . 

B average, to feel they would "seek vocational counseling and get married within* 

a year after' c&H^ge. Compared to other' disabled groups, they were less likely to 

feel they would \ave\^get^a job to pay for college expenses. 

Other Disability . Those with, "other" disabilities were more likely than 

any otnep group to aspire to no more than an associate degree; in addition, 

6, percent aspired to "other" degrees". The proportions 'seeking graduate or 

professional degrees, on the othe>,hand, were relatively small. * The major 

.fields of humanities 'and physical sciences were more popular within this group 

than with any other. In addition, "relatively large proportions planned on. 

.... ^ _ ; . 



becoming farmers/ranchers, artists, and nurses. Their anticipated need for 
remediation 'Was high, as were their expectations of changing major field and 
career choice.'and of transferring to 'another institution. 

Multiple/Disabilities . The-multiply disabled were more likely than any 
other disability group to'aspire to a medical degree, but .relatively high" 
proportions planned to. get no academic degree or, no more than an associate 
degree. The major fields of engineering and social sciences w[ere more 
.attractive to these students than toothers,- and a relatively large proportion . 
planned to major in Mother technical" fields. - Somewhat odd is the finding 
that, although 9 percent aspired to a medical degree, only 4 percent planned 
to become doctors. Other popular career choices were engineer and high school 

teacher. A large proportion felt they.would need, remedial work .in college^/ / 

especially in mathematics-. The multiply disabled were more ^ikely than others 
to anticipate getting vocational counseling and joining'a social fraternity, 
sorority, or club. In addition, relatively large proportions thought they 
would need extra time to get the degree and" seek personal counseling, but 
relatively few expected to change mdjor fields, work^at an outside job, or 
get married either in college or within a year a#ler college. 
v Unknown Disability . Like the visually disabled, those with unknown 
disabilities-generally aspired to at least a baccalaureate: a relati/rely 
large proportion sought a master's degree. Larger-than-average proportions 
planned-to majt)r' in Wsiness', biological sciences, engineering, or history/ 
political science/but relatively few named probable majors in the social 
sciences or fine arts. One-fifth planned to become businesspersons, and 
5 percent pi anned to become lawyers'. Their anticipated need for remedial 
.work was even lower than that of ' the visually di-sabled. though two-thirds 



thought they would be able to find a job in their f,ie!d *a£ter .college, and 
though relatively large proportions expected to get, a baccalaureate and to 
do well ii^coljege, only half expected to be satisfied with college. Like 
the multiply disabled, those with unknown disabilities were unlikely to 

A * 

anticipate getting married either in college or within a yea* afte* college. 
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Chapter 9 . . , -J 

% Attitudes aftd Values . m 



^ *th1s chapter presents data on the attitudes, and values *f 1978 entering * 

m\ , . *> - t _L \ • . .| 

-freshmen: their political orientation^t'heir opinions on national ^personal , , 
and campus issues, and their life goal^^ Once again, comparisons are made 
between men, and women, *and amon.g the eight disability categories. These findings 
? constitute baseline information that* can* be used in conjunction with^ the results, 



of the proposed follow-up survey to explore what iphanges have occurred in the 



attitudes and values of 1978 di sailed freshmen oyer tiltie and after exposure to 



the college environment. 



Political -Orient atidm (Tpfcle 50)^- * * #\ 

According to their seflf -reports, <5ver half of the 1978 freshm&n were 



"middle-of-the-road" in their politifcal .orientation* about oh ^fourth were 
liberal, and about one-sixth were -conservative;. the fir oport ions characterizing 
themselves as eithter "/ar left" or ''far right 11 we^e very small, although the 



disabled were more likeTy than the nondisabled to subscribe to extreme views, 
iition, they were less likely to be-middle-of-the-.road (54 pen 



b/t( 

In addition, they were less likely to be-middle-of-the-.foad (54 percent', compared 
^ with 59 percent of the nondiSabled) but more likely to* 'be liberal (2y percent,* ' 
. compared with 23 percent *of the nondisabled). Sixteen percent of both groups 
identified themselves as conservative •* " : ^ v 

; . Gender differences were more marked: Women had- a greater tendency than men 

to adopt middle-of-the-road positions but w&re less likely ho Id extreme 

• , * - » , t 

P-k'frlfw left or far right) views. m Moreover; only 13 percent pf the women in both 

"the disabled and the nondisabled groups, compared with 20 percent 'of tfre men, 



Table 50 

Political Orientation of 1978 Freshmen, by Olsabllity Status 
and Gender and by Disability Area 
(percentages) 




Disability Area 



Political Orlentatiorft 





Nondlsabled 






Disabled 




Hen 


Women 


Total 


Men. 


Women 


Total 


•2 

* 




2 


3 


2 


3 


23 




. 23 '. 


25 


25 


25 


54 


63 


5* 


50 - 


59 


54 


' 20 

a 


13 


16 ■ 


r 20 ' 


13 „ 


1 

16 


1 


0 . 


o. 


2 


« 

1 


1 ■' 



Ortho- Learn-' Multl- 

Hearlng Speech pedic Visual 1ng Othe^ pie Unknown 



|ar left 
Liberal 

Middle-of-the-road 
Conservative 
Far; right 
N 



763,011 785,128 '1,848,138 24,670 23,361*48,031 



' 2 I 


1 


2 


"2 


> 10 


5 


28 


26 


- . 29 


27 


20 


26 


53 


52 


55 


54 


47 


*i. 50 


16 


17 


- 14 


16 


18 


18 


. 1 


4 


0 


. 1 . 


5 ' 


1 


'. 3,589 


985 


7,051 . 


14,072' 


1,378 


5,938 



4 ' 

16, 
- 64 
15 
1 

4»904 



r ■ 



22 
57 
_ 18 
1 

13,117 



'■ : .-i5o 
\ * % • 

With respect to differences among disability areas, the learning.-disabi1ity 
group continues to present Wething of an anomaly: 10 percent (compared with 
3 percent of all disabled freshmen) said they were on the far left politically, 
and 5 percent (compared wiuj) "nWcent of 'all* disabled freshmen) said they were 
on^the far right. In addition, the learning-disabled were less, likely than any 
other group to characterize themselves as middle?of-the-road; they were also less 
* likely than average to be liberal but slightly more likely to be conservative. " . 

Those with '"otherjL-and with multiple disabilities were more inclined. than average 
( to hold far left views, whereas the speech-impaired were least likely to hold 
far left views and most likely (after the learning-disabTed) to be far right. 
Close to two-thirds of the multiply disabled (64 percent, compared with 54 percent 
of all disabled freshmen) were liberal. The hearing, orthopedic, and visual 
dis l^ lity ' groups £ ad ni 9 her proportions of liberals than average. ReTatively 
few of the orthopedically disabled were conservative, and virtually none was- far 
right. " _\ 

*-A body of research on college impact (see, for example, Astin, 1977) reports 
tha£ college students tend to become more liberal during the undergraduate years. 
On the other hand, numerous sources point to the growing conservative trend 
in the nation, as evidenced in the 1980 presidential election*. It will be 

interesting to»see, from the follow-up survey, just how these two opposing forces 

-* . 

balance out, as regards changes in' the political orientations of disabled 

j» 

freshmen, * . . 

♦ 

Opinions on Current Issues (Table 51) * 

The 1978 SIF included a list of 30 statements, related to political, social, 
personal, and campus issues of a controversial nature. Table 51 shows the 
proportions of freshmen agreeing "strongly" or "somewhat 1 ; with each of these 

m * 

■ : - ■ «/ 
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' - ^ Table 51 . ^ ■ 

Options on Current IssuesT of 1978 Freshmen, by Disability Status and Gender and by Disability Area 
r ■ , * (percentages marking "agree somewhat" or "agree strongly*) 



^ " Issue Statement 



Hondisabled 
Men Women Total 



Disabled 
Men Women Total 



Hear- 

Ing Speech 



Disability Area 



Ortho- Learn- 
pedic Visual ing 



MuW- 
Other pie 



The.Fedejrat^government.1s not doing enough ta control 
^ ■ environmental pollution 

^The -Federal government Is. pot doing enough to protect 
.the Consumer from faulty goods and services 



/'The Federal government should do more to r d1scourage 
^te*** Consumption * 9 ! 

L^v. ;there Is too much corfcem in the^courts for the rights 

$%v' of criminals . A ( 

;t^f Urban problems cannot be solved without huge Investments 
of Federal monies - % ; , 

" Pwple,shoul4w>t obey laws which violate their personal 

Rvalues. ., * ' " ' 

The deat^.penaJ ty stfould be abol Ished * 
A natiofial health pare plan Is needed to cover everybody's 

■^^"MHHBf, shortagts^could cause a major depression or even 
h ^v;.<s*ars jKjy lifetime 1f action Is not taken now to pre- .. ^ 



vent them ^ 



) 





Abortion should be t legal ized 

grading In the high schools h*s become too easy 

|$S<T(!* activities of married worsen are best confined to the 
l^^shome and fimlly 

|v^A ;> coupU shoiild41ve together for some time before de- 
cldlnjf to\get mamed * 



Parents should.be dlscburtged from hey Ing Jartje families 
Olvoite laws should &*T1ber*ilzeii -\ 



79 


84 


92 


80 




82 


76 . 


84 


84 


83 


86 


81 


83 


81 




71 


76 


• 73 


70 


76 


"73 


72 


85 


74 


72 


68 


75 


79 


• 72 




80 


- 64 


8? 


81 


84 


,83 . 


84 


87 


87 


82 


80 


84 


80 


81 




.70 


,61 


66 


67 


61 


64 


71 


73 


61 


62 


58 


' 68 


66 


64 




50 


•48 


49 


51 


50 


50 


53 




ou 


HO 


04 


. AO 

■48 


If A 

54 


53 
































cn 


34 


30 


J2 


37 


33^ 


'36 


38 


34 


37 


33 « 


42 


.39 


33 


35 


1 


,27 


38 


33 


28 


39 


33 


31 


35 


36 


30 


43 


*30 


S4 


36 




58 


63 


60 


61 


66" 

9 


63 




77 


64 


61 

« 


59 

• 


65 


67 


63 




79 


81 


80 


8Q 


79 


'79. 


80 


78*- 


80 


81 


65 


80 


75 


79 




56' 


58 


57 


58 


56 


56* ; 


54 


62 


59 


58 


51 


60 


58 


56 




63 


64 


64 

> 


65 


66 , 


65 


72 . 


'& 


*68 • 


66 


66 


66- 


53 


61 


* • 


35 

i 


' ' 20 


/27* 


36 


21 


28 


31 


38 


26 


25 


35 


34 


33. 


28 




51 


39 


• • 45 * 


. 55 




49 


54 


-50 


53 


46 . 


49 


47 


'39 


48 




54 


„ 42 * 


-48 


54 


42- ¥ 


48 


52 


41 


52 


50 * 


*54 


52 


39 


42 




50 


47- 


49 v 


54 


48 y 


.51 


50 \ 


55- 


50 


50.. 


/54 


53 


54 


51 






1 * 
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Table 51— (Concluded) 
/ 



Issue Statement 



Nondlsabled 



Disabled 



Hear- 



Ortho- 



Disability Area 



Learn- 



Multi- 



Men Vomen Total Men Women Total 1ng Speech pedlc Visual ing Other pie Unknown 



•If two people really like each other, It's all right for 
them to have sex even if they've known each other for 
^ only a verV short time 

/Homer* should* receive the same salary and opportunities 
_1 for advancement as men in comparable positions^ 

Healthy people should pay a* larger share of taxes than 
they do now ; . 

Marijuana should be legalized 

Busing is O.K. If 1t helps to achieve racial balance 1n 
the schools 

It Is important to have laws prohibiting 'homosexual 
^relat1onsrrf|fc f ^ ; 

College officials have the rtght to regulate student 
behavior off campus 

T Facility promotions should be based 1n part on student 
' evaluations 

College grades 'should be abolished 

. Colleges Would be improved 1f organized sports were de- 
emphasized \ # . 

\ .Student publications, should be cleared by college 
officials 

College officials have the rtqht to ban persons with 
extreme views from speaking on campus 

Students from disadvantaged social backgrounds should be 
given preferential treatment 1n college admissions 

Open admissions (admitting anyone who applies) should be 
adopted by all publicly supported colleges 

Even if it employs open admissions, a college should use 
the same performance standards 1n awarding degrees to 
. all students 
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53 
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56 


51 
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89 


96 
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07 
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71 
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71 


75 


73 


79 
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77 


62 


79 
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72 




52. 


47 


49 


54- 


53 


54 


54 


59 


55 


52 


61 


56 


46- 


53 




39 


43 


41 


45 


48 


47 
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44 


43 


43 


55 


50 


43\ 


50 




56 


37 


46 


52 
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48 


44 


43 


34 


47 


46 


44 
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14 


14 




16 


19 


24 
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14 


17 
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18 


19 


20 
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72 


73 


72 


72. 


70 


71 


78 


53 


72 


\"73 


58 


* 74- 


61 ' 


70 . 




18 


,14 


* 16 


. 20 


18 


19 


17 


20 


18 


16 


32 


21 


. 30 


20 




28 


26 


' 27 


33 


30 


31 


36y 


36 


29 


30 


49 


34 


38 


28 




36 


36 


36 


37 


3> 


37 


40 


56 


34 


^33^ 


34, 


41 


40 


39 




28 


23 


26 


*29 


2'3 


26 


28 


36 


25 


23 


36 


36 


.28 • 


24 




36 


' 34 


'< 35 


43 


40 


41 


51 


57 


41. 


38 


45 


44 


' 52 


* 40 • 




34 


32 


33 


38 


34 


36 


40 


43 


v 31 


37 


36- 


41 


42 v 


4 

33 


Hi 


80 

V 


77 


78 


80 


-76 


78 


76 


79 


82 


.81 


70 


80 


69 


77 
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statements. (The other two response alternatives were "disagree somewhat" and^ 
"disagree strongly. ") 

some items, respondents were in substantial accord, in one' direction. or 

^^^^ 

the otherj^hat is, either a great majority (approximately three-fourths or more) 
or very few (less than about one-fourth) agreed with the statement. Thus, over 
nine-tenths of_bjkth the disabled and'the nondisabled groups agreed that "Women 
should receive the same salary and opportunities for advancement as Teen in 
comparable positions"; about four-fifths of both groups believed "The Federal 
government should do more„to discourage ener^yconsumption" - ; "The Federal 
government is not*doing enough to control environmental pollution"; and "Energy- 
shortages could cause a major depression or^ even wars, in my lifetime if action 
is not taken now to prevent them." About three-fourths of 1978 freshmen felt 
that "Even if it employs open admissions, a college* should use the same performance 
standards in awarding degrees to all students," that "Healthy people should pay 
a larger share of .taxes than they .do now," and that '"The Federal government is 
not doing enough to protect the consumer from/faulty goods and services." At 
the other^ extreme I only 14 percent of the nondisabled and 19. percent of the 
disabled agree that "College officials have the right- /to regulate student 
behavior. off campus"; 16 percent of the nondisabled and 19 percent of the 
disabled felt that "College grades should be abolished 1 ',-- 26 percent of both ' J 
groups agree. that "College officials have the right to ban persons with extreme N 
views from speaking on campus"; and 27-28 percent beljeved that "The activities 
of married women are best confined to" the home and family." In short, the •" 
majority of T978 freshmen— whether disabled or nondisabled— seemed concerned > 
about^the ^environment* the energy crisis^ and consumer welfare: they advocated 
government interyentionas a means 'of solving such' problems; they took a 

....... ^ 



liberal view of the rights andjsroles of women 'and of students; and they "supported 
free speech*©* campus . .Qh .the other hand, the majority took what might be ' 
regarded as a conservative or an elitist view in' wanting to retain some kind of. 
grading system in, college and tfo prese/ve academic standards for qraduation. " 

Although not shown in the table, the* disabled had a" more marked tendency than 

> '* . * j, 

•the nondisabled to agree or 'disagree "strongly" (rather -than "somewhat") with a 

given statement. This response set may indicate that they^re more opinionated 

and less tolerant of ambiguity, perhaps because they have given, more thought, to 

many issues or perhaps because their personality style is more emphatic. 

^*««J\side from this tendency, fne disabled differed very little from the non-' 

- - ■ / 

disabled in -their attitudes; the difference in the proportions saying they 

agreed, with a statement was. rarely more than four percentage points. However, 

41 percent of the- disabled, compared with 35 percent of the nondisabled, agreed 

that "Students from disadvantaged social backgrounds should be given preferential 

treatment in college, admissions'*"; especially*likely to agree-with this statement 

were the speech-impaired (57 percent), £he multiply disabled (52 percent), and 

the hearing-impaired (51 percent). Similarly, 47 percent of the disabled, 

compared with 41. percent of the£ nondisabled, felt' that "Busing is O.K. if it 

helps to achieve racial balance lp the schools," with the learning-disabled 

(55 percent), the hearing-impaired (51^percent) , and those with "other" and 

w/th unknown disabilities (50"percent) being particularly likely to, express 

agreement. The greater 1 jberalisnr.of the disabled on these two questipns may 

in part reflect the higher proportions of honwhites and of low-income students 

among the handicapped. The,^] Sib led were also more likely to feel that / 

"Marijuana should be «Jegal.ized" ?J>4 percent, versus 49 percent of the 

f (a, 

•nondisabled), with higher-than-average proportions of the learning-disabled 



/ 

and the speechrimpaired favoring such legalization. On one question, however, 

— * 
the disabled took the more conservative position: 19 percent (compared with 

*14 percent of the nondisabled) felt that college officials hale, the right to 

regulate the off -campus behavior of students. Indeed, 27 percent of the speech- 

impaired" approved of this exercise of in loco parentis authorization. Disabled 

^men were much more likely than either thejr female counterparts or the non'disabled 

of both sexes to subscribe to this view. 

Much more striking than differences between the disabled and the nondisabled 

were, differences between men and women in their opinions on controversial issues. 

Neither sex, however, was unequivocally more liberal than tiie other; it depended- 

on the nature of the issue. Not surprisingly, women took a more' enlightened' 

view on questions related to women's rights and roles: * Thus, $6 percent of the 

women, compared with slightly under 90. percent of the men',, believed 'that, 

employed women should be rewarded equal ly^ with. men. in comparable positions. 

One-fifth of the women* but slightly more than one-third" of ^he men, 

thought that married women- should confine tffcir activities to the home and 

family. > 

' -' <' 

Nor is it surprising that men had a .more permissive atfitude toward , ' 

sexual matters: For instance, men were, almost twice as likely as wcjnen to 

agree. that "If two people like each other, it's all right for -them to have sex 

everMf they've known each other for only a'very short ti«e. ft . Similarly half 

the men, but only two-fifths of the women, believed that "A coupTe should. 

live together for some time before deciding to.get married,." But the » 

permissive attitude of men did not extend to homosexual conduct: Over Half *.* 

the- men, but only 37 percent of the women, believed "It is important to* 

have laWs prohibiting homosexual relationships." . 7 
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Men were, also more inclined to take nontraditional positions on questions ' 
relating to marriage and the family.' Thus, men (especially disabled men) were 
somewhat more likely than women to feel that^di.vorce laws should be liberalized -; 
and much more likely to feel "that parents should be discouraged from having 
large families. On the question. of abortion,' however, there was no marked gender 
difference:. 56-58 percent agreed that abortion shoulTlie legalized. 

On many National and campus^ issues, women seemed more liberal than men. 
Thus, they were slightly more likely to believe that the, Federal government should 
play a more active Pole in controlling pollution, protecting the consumer, 
and discouraging energy consumption; that a national Health care plan'should 
be instituted; and that busing to achieve racial balance in the schools was 
acceptable. They were- less likely than men to agree that college officials have 
.the right. to~ban speakers with' extreme .views from campus or that "There is too 
much concern in the courts for the rights of criminals." FiriaVly, 38-39 percent 
of the women, but only 27-28 percent of the^nt^adVlrcated abolition of the 
death penalfy. On {fie other hand, slightly larger proportions of men than 
women believed that thtTwealthy should 'pay more taxes and that "People should 
not 'obey laws which violate their personal values." ' ' • 

. 'Just' as the learning-disabled were more likely than others to have extreme 
political leanings .(far left or far right),- so they* were more likely to hold * 
extreme views. FoT instance, higher proportions of the' learning-disabled * 
than of any other disability category agreed that the death penalty, should be- : • 
abolished, and tha|£col lege sports ^should be de-emphasized. At the Same 
time, lower proportions. of the learning-disabled than of any other disability 
category .agreed that energy shortages could cause depression and war, that 
wealthy people should pay more taxes, and that laws prohibiting homosexual • 
behavior are necessary. * 



Those in, the speech disability category manifested a mixture of liberal 
and epnservativer attitudes v Though more inclined than a\^rage to say the federal 
government should do more to, protect the consum^r'and to promote energy conser- 
vation, that there should be a national health care plan, that'the disadvantaged 
should be given preferential treatment in admissions, and that all public colleges 
should adopt open admissions, they were-also more inplined than average to 
believe that college officials have'the^right' to regulate the off -campus behavior 
of students and to "clear" student publications and that the activities of 
married women should be confined to the home and family. , +• i 

Life Goals (Table 52) • _ ^ 

, Respondents to the 1978 SIF were asked to indicate the importance to them 

y \ 

"of each of 18 goals. Table 52 shows the^proporftons indicating that the goals 
were "v£ry important" or "essential." (The other response alternatives were 
"somewhat important" and "not important.") 

* ° * • * * • 

The top-ranked goal was ".becoming an authority in my field" (rated as very . 

^Important or essential by over seven in ten students) / followed by/helpintj 

/others vjjjo are* in difficulty" (given high priority by two-thirds): * > 

Again, differences between the disabled and nondisabled ^ere few. 

The disabled were more -.likely to- aim for artistic achievement (becoming 

accomplished in a performing art, writing original works, creating -artistic 

works such as painting and* sculpture), as well as participation in community 

action programs and the promotion of racial understanding. The higher 

proportion of nonwhites among the handicapped may account for their greater 

tenancy to emphasize this last goal. The nondisabled were somewhat more 



likely to place .a Jiigh v-akie-bn raising a family (63 percenf, as^compared 



Table 52 , 

. Life Goals of 4978 Freshmen, by D1sabil4ty Status.and Gender and by Disability Area 
(percentages marking "essential M or "very important"^ * / 
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Becoming accomplished in one of the performing 
arts [acting, dancing, etc.) - 

Becoming an authority in u*y field 

• Obtajn|ng recognition from my colleagues for 
.contributions to my special field • 

Influencing the political structure 

, influencing social values 

/Raising a family, 

/ Having administrative responsibility foi 1 the 
work of others - . 

Being very well-off financially 

Helping others who are in difficulty 

. Making a theoretical contribution to science 

Wnitirig original works (poems, novels, short 
* stories, etc.) 

Creating artistic work (painting, sculpture, 

^^eing^succ^sSlTul in^ business *6f own ^ 
t . Becoming' involvet^irv programs tQ clean up Ithe 

' Develp&tttg'^ meaningful* philosophy of life 

Part?c1])aftag^ia ^^^^:^^P^^'^ 
HctjRjn&to prpmotaflpcfal jitn'de^taryjing* ^ ^jL-, 
4: Keeping up-to-date wi.th pb^tlM&atrs if ; 



with 58 percent of the- disabled); within each group, there wefe no gender 
differences with respect to this goal. 

^Nonetheless, as was the case with opinions on current issues, gender v 
differences were strtong^ Women were more likely than men to. value artistic 
goals (the exception here was that disabled men were just as likely as 
disabled women to say that becoming accompli shed in a performing art was 
very -important or essential to them). In addition, about three-fourths of 
the women, but only three-fifths of the men, gave high priority to .helping , 
others in difficulty. .Slightly higher proportions of women than of men 
cited developing a meaningful philosophy of life, participating in a 
cogimunity action program-, and helping to^promote racial understanding as > 
very important or essential. % In short, .consistent with sex stereotypes/ 
women placed higher value on" altruistic and social goals. x 

For their part, men gave higher priority. to goals connected. jwith 

'# - 
achievement, status, and influence!: becoming an authority in their field, 

making a theoretical contribution' to science, having administrativ^f 

responsibility over the Work of -others, influencing the political structure, 

and keeping up-to-date with political affairs. The most striking differences 

were that close to two-thirds of the men, but just over half of the women, 

gave high priority to being very well-off financially and that 57 percent 

* * ' / 

of the men, but only about two-fifths of the women, wanted to be successful 

1n a "business of their own. The only inconsistent point in thfl picture, 
of men, as being. more success-oriental and more materialistic is that they 
were more likely than women to value becoming involved in programs, to clean 
j|Up the environment. ^ "* 

With respect to differnces .among the eight disability categories, the 
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♦ ' * 
most striking finding, to emerge from Table 52 is that the^speech-.impaired were 
much more likely than others' to rate virtually all the listed goals as 
essential or very important; this. apparent response set may indicate general 
enthusiasm , and strong achievement motivation, but it also suggests that the 
speech-impaiPed have unrealistically high aspirations for themselves. Unusually 
high (or low) aspirations have frequently been found in students from -low 

socioeconomic backgrounds and for minority groups, and the speech impaired were 

Y • » ' 

shown to have disproportionately large representations of poor, nonwhite 
^freshmen. 

i Once again, the learning-disabled present a somewhat contradictory profile: 

, 'i \ ' 

for instance, 38'percent (compared With only 16 percent" of all disabled 

* • * 

freshmen) gave high* priority to making a theoretical contribution to science, 
but only 49 percent (compared with 58 percent of all disabled freshmen) were 

o 

concerned with developing a meaningful philosophy of life. 

Summary — * 

As reported in this chapter on. the political orientation, opinions, and 
long-range goals of 1978 freshmen, differences by gender were more striking 
than differences* between the~disabled and the nondisabled. These gender ¥ 
differences- followed traditional lines: Men tended to "be more conservative* 
in' their politics, more "tough-minded" in their attitudes, and more status- 
oriented in their goals. Women tended to be middle-of-the-road politically, 
more 'liberal in their attitudes (except in matters involving heterosexual 
relations), and more expressive and humanitarian in their goals. 

i * * 
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The 'majority of 1978 freshmen were middle-of-the-road politically; 
about onein four was liberal or far left; and only one f in \||ywas Conservative 
or far right. Most believed that the government should dtfmore to control' ' 
environmental pollution and discourage energy consumption*; that energy 
•shortages could lead to economic depression or even war; that women should 
get the same-salary and opportunities for advancement as men in comparable $ 
positions; and that the same performance standards should be applied to 
everyone in-awarding degrees; relatively few thought that college officials 
* • have the right to regulate students' off-campus^ behavior or that /foil ege 
grades should be abol i sl^pd . The life-xfoals most often rated essential or 
very .important were becoming an author4ty in one's field and helping others • 
in difficulty; low priority was given to artistic goals (in, the performing 
arts, writing, and the graphic" and v visual arts) and to making a theoretical 
contribution to science and influencing the political structure. 



A 



The following highlights the distinctive characteristics of each of the 



eight disability groups: * * 

Hearing Disability . Those with a hearing disability were somewhat more-. 

likely than average to identify themselves as liberal and to -feel that a national 

• - ' ' . * , ' ' 

health car6 plan should be instituted*, that faculty promotions should-be based . 

/ • - 

in part on student evaluations,, and that busir^ to .achieve racial balance 'in the 

schools is- acceptable. * Though"permissive in their attitudes towards heterosexual 

s relations, they tpok a nanjow.view of homosexuality, being more/inclined than 

any other group to agree that there should be laws prbhibiting^homasfexual 

relationships. They were also more likely than average to say^foV courts are 

too concerned with the rights of tHe criminal. Larger-than-average proportions-' 



endorsed the. goals of succeeding in one's own business and participati/ig in 
programs to clean up the environment, but relatively, few were interested in 



raising 1 a farn^yT being, very well-off financially', or making a^ theoretical 



Contribution to science. 



SpeechUffsabjlity . ^ The mpst notable characteristic of the. speech-impaired 

was_ their tendeVy to" endorse <Llarge number of goals as essential or very ", 

^important. In particular* con§ider'abTfMarger-than-average proportions gave 

hi.gh priority to becoming an authority in their; field, winning recognition from 

colleagues, ha^ing^ administrative responsibility over the work of others, 

being very well-off financially, writing original works, getting involved' 

in programs to help cleanup the-environment, apd developing a meaningful " 

phiXosophy of life. As pointed out ea^ljer, this tendency may be an expression 

of unusual enthusiast and energy; however, their aspirations seten somewhat 

unrealistic; Those vMth speech disabilities were relaW^ly unlikely to 

$e far^1"eft in their political orientation, bjjt 4 percent (compared with 

only 1 percent of all disabled freshmen) were far right. They were.more likely 

than average* to_favor greater federal action to protect the consumer arid curb_ ' 

energy consumption, a-national health care plan, legalization of abortion, 

Liberalization of divorc^laws, heavier taxation of, the wejlthy, legalization 

of marijuana, ^referenti'a^treatment in admUs^ns for the disadvantaged, 

and the adoption of "open admissions by all/public .colleges., But at the 

'same time, larger-proportions of the spe4ch-impaired than, of any other 

group believed that "the courts are to/ concerned *with the rights of the,. ' 

criminal, that the activities of married 'women- should ,be confined to home and 

family, and that college officials have the right to ban extremist speakers, 

. • N. - , 

regulate students* Of f -campus .conduct* arid control student publications, fjp 

In short, their values and attitudes seem disparate, even conflicting. 
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Orthopedic Disability the orthopedical 1y disabled wer6 most likely 
of any disability category to Identify themselves as liberal and least likely 
to identify themselves as conservative or far right. This liberal image is >•* 
generally confirmed by their attitudes. They were more likely than average 'to 
believe that the federal government should discourage energy consumption, that 
the d^iath penalty should be abolished, that a couple should live together before 
marriage, that abortion should be legalized, that large families' should be-* 
discouraged, and that college officials do not, have the right to control student 
publication orTegulate off -campus behavior.. But only 31 percent '(compared with 
36 percent, of ail disabled freshmen) believed that all public colleges, should 
have open' admissions. The proportions endorsing specific life goals we're 'about 
the same as the proportions for all disabled frejhmen, except that slightly 
fewer gave high priority to achieving in- the arts, to succeeding tfi their own 
business, to participating in community action programs, or to keeping up-to-date 

in political .affairs; \ 

' v _ 

Visual Disability . Because the visually disabled constitute th'e~ largest * 
of the disability categories, (27 percent of the total), it is'not "surprising 

that they resemble the norm for a.11 disabled freshmen: They were, however, more 

• f 

likely than" average to favor equal treatment in employments for women. Somewhat* 
smaller-than-average proportions agreed that "Urban problems^annot be solved 
without huge investments of Federal monies," that th,e married woman's place ' 
• is in tb* home, that college grades should be abolished, that student publica-* 
tions should 'be cleared with col-lege officials,' or that the disadvantaged * * * . 
should be given preferential treatment in admissions. The proportion^ giving 
high priority to various goals were about thi same as the 'proportions for all 
disabled freshmen, except that somewhat fewer of the visually-impaired aimed - x 



.for administrative-responsibility over others or" success in their own business 
and slightly more than average aimed to develop a meaningful philosophy of life 
and to keep up with political affairs, " ' . 

-•'learning Disability. As .has already been pointed out; the learning-disabled 
had a sbmewhat erratic profile; they tended to take extremist positions in their 
attitudes and values. For instance, they were much morttlikely than others -to . 
identify themselves as far left or far right but much less likely to be middle- , 
of-the-ro'atf or liberal. They. were, mtfre likely' than' other groups, to agree that 
the government should "do more to* Control pollution, that people "should not obey 
laws that conflict wit* t|e1r personal values, that the death penalty should be 
abolished, that large families should be discoursed, that marijuana should be 
legalized,, that college grades should ,be. abolished, and-that organized sports' 
should be deemphaslzedjin college. But they were less likely than any otf»er 
.disabfllty category to believe Wat energy shortages could cause economic depres, 
sion and. war, that A national health care .program' 'is needed, that abortion should 
be legalized,. that women should get equal treatment ,'in employment; or that jrfTe 
.wealthy should pay'more taxes. They we're^generally Jess likely than others * 
to endorse specific -life goals/ -However, 38 percent," compared with only 
16 percent of all disabled freshmen, said that making a. theoretical contribution 
to science was a very important or essential goal. ' * 

' "Other" Disability. \ Those with "other" disabilities presented a mixed • ' 
picture 'with respect to political orientation: They were less likely -than 
average to be middle-of-the-road but more likely to be far left or conservative. 
Relatively .lajjpe proportions took the conservative position that the courts 
are too concerned with the rights of criminals and that college officials have 



the right to- ban those with extreme views fronuspeaking on campus; but "relatively 
'large proportions also took *he l'iberal view.that all public colleges should have 
open admissions, that wealthy people should pay_a- larger ,£hare of taxes, and that 
people sh'ould not obey laws that violate th.eir personal values. They tended to 
take a traditionalist positibn on women's rights and roles and on sexual and 
family issues but a reformist position on some campus issues: Thus, relatively 
large proportions .favored abolition ,of grades, deemphasis of organ izid sports, 
preferential treatment ™ admissions for the disadvantaged, and ttie implementation 
of open admissions at all public institutions.. They also favoned federal /efforts 
to protect the -consumer and solve urban problems. In addition, tjey wer/ less 
likely than any other group to advocate legalization of marijuana. -Rel/tively 
large proportions .gave high priority to becoming accomplished, in the performing 
arts, raising a 'family, Weeding in their own business, 'and getting involved 
in community action programs. 

^ Unknown Disability. 'Those who indicated they. considered themselves ' 
physically handicapped^but.did not specify a ^disability area were more likely - 
than average to be middle-of-the-road or,' conservative and less likely to'be 
liberal or far left. The proportions subscribing to the various issue statements 
did not differ much from the norm. Those with unxno>JjoMsabilities- Were w * 
rsUghtly^mpre Ifkely than average to' value status and achievement goals „ 
(becoming an, authority in their field, winning/call^eague Vecognition, being- 
very well-off financially;, keeping up-to-date with political affairs).- ' 
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\ Chapter 10 
Sample Distribution in Higher Education 



, A large body of research demonstrates that the U.S. system of higher 
education is hierarchical in. structure— with a few "elite" institutions at 
the. apex, a sizable "middle class," and a large mass of relatively unknown 
institutions at- the bottom— and that financial and other resources are dis- 
tributed unequally, in accordance with this hierarchy. Thus, those insti- 
tutions at the top of the hierarchy recruit the mostTacademically able stu- 

* * * 

dents, spend relatively more money per 5 student for educational purposes, 
emplby*highly ; credentialed faculty, have rich library holdings^, provide 
their students with residential Experiences, and so forth.- Conversely, 
those at the bottom— including most two-year col legesTadmit students of 
lower academic ability, have' relatively -low per-student expenditures* employ 
less highly credent ialed ^faculty, ha,ve| poorer library" holdings, are commuter 
institutions, and so forth. • 

Moreover, these differences- y\ the environments of different types 
of institutions have been shown to have "differential effects on various - 
student outcomes (Astin, 1977; lowen, .1977; Feldman an<l Newcomb, 1969; 

- * ♦ • 

Hereon* 1980^. For instance, attending a high-quality institution increases 
a student's chances of completing col.Tege, entering a high-level career, 
being accepted by one of "the better graduate or professional schools , and 
so forth. In short, the student's initial choice of a college' may have pro- 
found effects ork his/her 'fife and achievement. Therefore, it. is important . 
tcf^earn how disabled students are distributed among U.S. higher education 
.institutions, how their distribution compares with thai} of nondisabled 
'students, and.how students ♦(disabled and nondisabled) enrolled' in different 
types of institutions differ. 



Section III, then, focuses on the type 6? college entered in 1978, 
analyzing data by institutional. control (public, private) and level (uni- 
versity, four-year college, two-year college). This chapter, in addition * 
to reviewing some of the material on the distribution of 1978 disabled and ' 
nondisabled freshmen among institutional types (see Chapter 2), examines' the 
regional distribution patterns of the two groups and discusses disabled 
.students' need for architectural accommodations. The remaining chapterf • 
in this section are roughly parallel in sequence to the chapters in Section, 
• II, which analyzed the' data by disability group. 'Thus, Chapter 11- deals ' - 
with thermographic characteristic's and high sc hoorbac grounds' otf 
1978 disabled and nondisabled freshmen enrolled in different types of V ; 
institutions; Chapter 12, with their high school^backgroundi; Chapter' 13, ** ' 
with their choice of institution and residence plan*;* Chapter 14, wilh their- 
financial situation; Chapter 15, with their plans and" expectations about 

> ; **** 

college; and Chapter 16, with attitudes and values. * .' *, 

' • . 

Sample Dist ribution Among Institutional Types (Table 53)'. 

As pointed out in Chapter 2, the disabled, are represented at all types^ 
of higher education institutions, arid their distribution across the'system- " 
is similar to that of the' nondisabled (Table 53). Thus, in Q 1978, a^pproxi- ? 
mate ly threer fourths of both groups entered* public' institutions, and one- 
fourth entered private institutions^ ' However, the disabled were slightly 
more- likely than the nondisabled to enter public two-year colleges (38 
percent versus 34 percent) and slightly less likely- to enter public univer- 
sities (15 percent versus 19 percent). About one in five freshmen in both 
groups entered public four-year colleges;, slightly fewer (17 percent) 
entered private four-year colleges; about 5 percent enrolled in private 
universities, and about 5 percent entered private two-year colleges. 
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Table 53 



Distribution andGenjder Composition of 1978 Disabled and Nondlsabled Freshman Groups 
at Public ancl Pjolvate Universities, Four-Year Colleges, and Two-Year Colleges 

(percentages) „- . - 



Nondlsabled 



Disabled 



47 



Level and Control of Institution 



Universities 
fob! 1c Private 



4- Year Colleges 
Public Private 



2-Year Colleges Total 
Public Private 



Universities 
Public Private 



4-Year Colleges 
Pubfic fc Private 



2-Year Colleges 
Public Pr i v at e* 



Total 



Total 

Percentage Jfcen 



Percentage' Women . > -48 




«2_« 



.532 



•6 


42" 


.17 


34 


4 


100 


. 15 


5 


20 


17 




5 


100 


*• 


• 47 


47 


49 


v 38 


49 


52 


60 


50 


48 


* 

.54- 


41 / 


51 \ 


43 


53 ' 


53 


51 


62,, 


51 


48 


40; 


50 


♦ 

. 52 


46 ,• 


59 


49 


1,864 


351,068 


270,312 


546,391 


57,864' 1,626,569 


,7,767 


2,357 

4 


10,114 


8,610' 


19,444 


2,504 


50,796 



cn 
vo 
i 



* 9 
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Table 5^,a.l§o -shows' the. gendfcjtfcwjio^it ion of the 1978 freshman 
classes : at the di f f erent fasti tuttorjal ty^ v '#tywas' mentioned in 
Chapter^?, overall enrollment, patterns 'for. disabled and nondisabled 
men and; women were similar: Men outnumbered women at universities 
( both public and private)., whereas worner^ outnumbered men at public 
.and- private four-year colleges* and at private two-year colleges. 

, Disabled men^fe especially more likely than were disabled wbmen 
to enter either- '.the. most selective .types of' institutions/ (private uni- 
versities: 5 ,'6D percent men-i 40 percent women) or/ the least selective 

. .4 • . ■ i ; 

(publi£. two-year colleges: .54/pSiftent-jaa, 46 percent women). v As- was 
suggested in Cha'pter > 2rthis , 'dif < ferenceinay indicate that disabled men 
' are •greaiej^ risk-takers ,ti5an araKdisabled women. ' ' 



Institution al Distribution 6* the Eight Disability Groups (Tabl.es 54, 55) 

Table 54 shows how each 'disability group was distributed among the* 
various institutional types. As was pointed out "in Chapter 2, greater- 
than-avera^ropolHins of the learning-disabled (53 percent), the 
* multiply disabled I (47 percent), and the v prth'opedically disabled '(^'per- 
cent.) entered public two-year colleges. The 1 earn i ng^disabled- were, also 
somewhat more likely than average to enroll at private two-year colleges 
but somewhat less likely than average to enroll at public and private 
universities, perhaps because their poor high school records disqualified 
them from entering the more selective institutions. On the other hand, 
as has been, mentioned earlier, many of the respondents in this disability 
group may be students who lacked confidence in their own academic ability 
but who were not really "learning-disabled" in the clinical sense*. 

* « 
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Table 54 



Type of Institution Entered by Disabled, 1£78 Freshmen, 
by Disability Area 
(percentages) 



Level and 

Controj of Institution 



Hearing Speech' Orthopedic ; Visual Warning - Other Multiple 



Unknown 



Total 



Universities 



Four-Year 



Two- Year, 



Public 
Private 



• Pubflc 
Private 



-Pflbllc 
Private 



13 
4 

\ 

21 

*>8 



\40 



13 
4 

24 
IS 

38 
6 



13 
4 

18 
IS 

46 
4 



19 

5 / 

21 «» 

18 

32 

-4 * 



6 
2 

13 
16 

S3 
9 



U 
3 

17 

19 
« 

43 
S 



12 f 

■ 4 



13 
19 



47 
6 



17 

5, 
/ 

. > 22 
16 

35 
5 



5 



15 
5 

20 
17 

38 
5 



3,774 1,072 



7,300 



14,766 



. 1,592 6,427 



2,146 



50,797 



Table 55 



Composition of 1978 Disabled Group at Each Institutional Type, by Disability Area 
* - . (percentages-)" 





. Disability Area 


Universities . ' 4-Year Colleges 
Public Pr1yatel^~T5abl1c Private. 


2-Year Colleges 
Public Private 


v Total 






'Hearing.** 4 
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8 


s: 
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Orthopedic . 


✓ 12 


1 ^ "* 




13 


17 


• * 

11 








- Visual 

Learning « 
, Other _ . 


« 36 


33^ 




31 


25 


26 


- 29 




* " . * * 


• i 9 


2 

. 9 


* 2* 

0 

V 11 


3 

14 


4 ' 
14 


1 6 . 

' 14 V 


, 3 


. r 
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> 


* Multiple 


3 


V 

3 . 


3' 


• 

5 


5 


5 V 








u Unknown v 


31 




- 29 


25 


24 


' 30 


27^ 






* 

N * 

* • - . - •. 


7jJ67 


2,357 

T 


10,114 


8,610 " v *- 
\ 


' 19,445 


^504 ' 


50,797 
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„ in addition,. Table 54 reinforces the inference that Visual dis- 

^ ability" is an ambiguous category that may ibclmle'resfxjnplents^wit'h 

- only slight visuaP defects (.i ."e . .'^blVectabl e by .glasses or contact 

. . lenses ) l » since. tjie institutional distribution of &iis group more nearly * , 

resembles that.of the hondisabled, than that'of the disabled* tike the 

, • • *• 

. , - nqndisabledv, 19 percent of the visually impaired entered' public univer- 

■* *■ . 

sities (compared with 15 percent of the total disabled group). Only . V 

32'percent of the visually impaired enured public two-year colleges 
; (compared with 34 percent of the total nondisapled sample and. 38 percent 

* -of the total disabled sample). * ~S 

• Tabl'e 4 *55 shows the composition of the disabled group at each insti-. 
^ •• tutional type. Displaying the information in this way, should be helpful 
✓ to policymakers. who want to know the extent* to which «each - specif ife dis- 



ability group^t xSP^esented among the disabled at each institutional 
<type. The visually disa^Twiscon&tituted the latgest group at every 
institutional type except private two-year colleges, but their proportion 
of the total ranged Considerably: frpm 'one-qua,rter ( of all disabled fresh- 
men at public two-year colleges to over.one-third (36 percent) of thosey, 
at public universities. The institutional types which.deviate most from 
the 'norm, -in tejps 'of the composition of the disabled group, were public 
■universities and private two-»year colleges. . / « 

• < •' * , - - • ••' - • * * ^ 

Need for Architectural Accommodations (Tables- 56, 57) 



• Chapter 2 presented an analyst of the distribution of disabled- '. * . 

freshmen 'according "to their- repprted'need for "architectural acconfnodW \ ' -' 
/'! ; fions (e.g., wheelchair r*amps) r ,As was indicated in TaWe 9', 24 percent / • . * 

* * . h • . \ . n ; , * : . ; • 

t ' . t \ 

o . c , " • ' c * - - ' | t / • v , 

* - -7/6 Oh . * * * c * ' . . 
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"Table 56 



Disability Areas of Disabled 1978 Freshmen 

Requiring Architectural Accommodations 
(percentages) * 



Hearing 

Speech 

Orthopedic 

Visual 

^earning 

Qther 

Multiple 

Unknown 

N * 



9 
0 

46. 

7 

* 

3 * 
. 12 
5 " 
• 19 
2,295 



- } 



A 



SERJC 7 



257 



. 1 
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• Table 57 



• Proportion of Disabled 1978 Freshmen Requiring / - 
Architectural Accomodations at Public and Private Universities 
Four- Year Colleges,- and TworYear Co>l leges 
, > • (percentages) • ; 



Universities 



Four- Year Colleges 



Two-Year Colleges 



Public * 11 

P.rivate 4 

Public ' 18 

Private , 11 

Public * 5*3 

Private 3 



i ; * • \ 



N', ^ 2,295 



of those wi-th unknown disabilities (i .e. , .Respondents who said that they 
were physically' handicapped but then failed to*speo.ify a disability area) 
4 and 15 percent of the orth oped ixally disabled indicated such a need 
(compared with no mope, than 6 percent of any other disability group as 
well as 6- percent of the total disabled sample). TaWe 56 presents this 
'infoipnattop in slightly different form, showing the distribution by dis- - 
ability area of all those 1978- disabled freshmen who said that their 
handicap. required architectural, accommodations. Close to half of this 
group (46 percent) were- orthopedtfcally disabled, about one-fifth had 
unknown disabilities, and 12 percent had "other^andicaps. However, it 
should *be pointed^out again that the large figure for the "unknown" .group 

_ * t % ( « * ✓** 

is a distortion attributable to the way this group^was defined, and the 
fact that large numbers in this group simply skipped the "architectural . 
accommodations" "item on the 1978 freshman survey form. 

o 

Table 10 (Chapter 2) indicated the disabled freshmen entering two-yea» 

col.leges were-most likely to say that they required architectural accommo-> 

dations (8 percent), whereas those entering private two-year and four-year 
* f 

colleges were, least likely to do so (4 perqent). Table 57 shows the ins'ti- 
tutional'distribution of all those 1978 freshmen indicating ^hat they re- 
quired architectural accommodations. The majority (5*3 percent, compared" 
with 38 percent of all djsabledy>freshmen) enrolled in public two-year v 
colleges. The group was&WKterrepresented at all other institutional types, 
"but especially at private two-year and four-year colleges. This finding 
makes sense when one considers that, according to a 1978 NC^ES survey \. 
(Wulfsberg and Petersen^ 1979) , commun-ity colleges had the best record, ^ 
in that 66 perceritof tfwir total assignable space was accessible, to the 
^0b1l1ty-impaired, whereas private two-year and four-year ^colleges had. 



m. 
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the worst record, with only 20 percent of their total assignable space 
being accessible to the mobility-impaired. 

Of course, as noted in Chapter 2, the SIP itenf asked only about need 
for "architectural accommodations" and thus did not allow for a variety of ] 
other types of aids .and accommodations that the disabled may require. More- 
over, physical .accessibility i^: only f ne component of "program accessibility" 
as stipulated in Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of- 1973. 



Sampl.e Distribution by Region (Tables 58, 59^> ' 

•Table 58 shows the regional distribution of the disabled and the non- 

disabled samples, by'sex, and of the eight disability groups. (See Appen- 
v dix F for the- states$included'irr each regional category.)' OveV half enrolled 

?s freshmen at institutions in the East, about one-fifth in the South, 

slightly under one-fifth in the Midwest, and about one-tenth in the West. 
- Differences by disability, status and by gender were slight. The disability 

groups. did not differ much in their regional distribution, except that the 
\ learning-disabled were more likely than average to enroll at institutions 
. /fn the West and_in the East* £nd less likely to enroll tat midwestern and 



.southern institutions. 

4 ** " 



^ Table 59 shows' that the proportions of disabled 1978 freshmen saying f 
that they, required architectural * accommodations, were similar across regions, 
ranging from 5 percent of those entering^institutions in the Midwest and 
South to 7 percent *of tfip§6 entering institutions in the East. 

- Summary * . ✓ 

The steady Increases 'over the last several decades in the proportions 

. ' *. • 

of high school graduates going on to college is closfely connected with' the 

"... 



Table 58 

Regional Enrollment of 1978 Freshnen, by Disability Status 
and Gender and. by Disability Area 
(percentages) 



Region* . 




Nondisabled 




Disabled 






' Ortho- 




Learn- 




Multi 




Hen 


Women 


Total 


Ken 


Mcnen 


Total 


Hearing Speech 


pedic 


Visual 


ing 


Other 


■ pie . 


Unknown 

-? 


East ; 


53 


* 50 


. 52 

& 


54 


51 


53 


58 




57 


51 


59 < 


52 


1 59 


50 


Midwest 


* 18 


20 


19 


16 


18 , 


17 


16 


17 


16 


17 


12 


20 


• 

17 


15 


^outh 

« 


20 
9 


21 


20 


'20 


23 


22 


17 


22* 


17 


24 


15 


18 


19 


25' 


West ' 
i 


9 


9 


.5 10 


8 


9 


8 


8 


.9 


8 ' 


14 


11 


5 


9 


• 


, 795,397 

T 


831,118 


1,626,513 


26,107 


24,688 


50,795 


3,774 


1,072 


7,300 


14,766 
< 


1,592 . 


6,427 

a 


2,146 


13,720 



* See Appendix F for the derivation of these categories 
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Table 59 



• ».< 



/ 



Distribution, of Disabled 1978 Freshmen Requiring Architectural 

Accommodations, by Region. of Freshman Institution 
[ (percentages) - ' ;v ■ 

" * s ^"^^ — . ^ — — TTT " 



No 

Yes' 

N 



- ' East 
93 

. 7 

19,610 



-a- 



Mi.dwest 


South 


West 


• \ .Total 


» 


95 


94 


' . 94 


.5 

* • 


* 5 


6 . 


.6 


6,361 


7,736 


3,320 


37,027 
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growth of the public sector of higher education and, in particular, the 
growth of community colleges, which tend to charge low or no tuition and to 
_have open-admissions policies. Thus, abouf three-fourths of 197& freshmen, 
Both disabled and- nondisabled, entered public institutions; and over one- ' 
third of both groups entered public two-year colleges. The greater concen- 
trctfion of academic institutions in the eastern region of the country,, and 
their relative sparsity in (tB^mprer recently-settled West, are reflected in 
enrollment patterns: Slightly over half the 1978 freshmen entered institu- 
tions in the East, and only 9 percent entered institutions in the West. 

Perhaps the most imporwjgijMujit to emerge from these analyses is that 

- * f * w ■ 

disabled students, including those requiring architectural accommodations, 
are represented in all" types of higher. education institutions in all regions 
of the nation; their distribution does not differ drastically frpm that of 
nondisabled. students'. More specific differences^^ institutional Jtype, - \ 
are summarized below: 



r 



■ P.ublic Universi ties . Nineteen percent of the* nondisabled and 15 percent 
^ \ . ■ - 

of the disabled 1978 freshmen enrolled at publicuni versities, with the 

visually impaired being overrfcpresented (19 percent) and the learning-disabled 
underrepresented (6 percent). *0f those disabled students requiring architec- 
tural accommodations, 11 percent enteredithis institutional type. The gender 

• composition was the same for both the disabled and the nondisabled entrants: 

* * * • ** 

52 'percent men', 48 percent Women. ^ 

' Private Universities* . Only 6 percent of the nondisabled and 5-percent, 
of the disabled freshmen enrolled in private'universities in 1978, with the 
/learning-disabled and -those with "pther 11 disabilities being somewhat less 

likely than those in other disability groups to enter these institutions. . * 

* « 

»In- both the disabled and the nondisabled groups, men substantially outnumbered 

". • * > ■ ■ 
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women. Thus, men constituted 51 percent of all disabled freshmen but 60 
percent of the disabled freshmen entering private universities. This gender 
difference has several possible explanations. First, many private univer- 
sities were formerly all-mal ^institutions that have only recently bepome 
coeducational and that continue to attract more men than womeo^ Second, 
private universities tend to be expensive; and families may still be more 
willing to invest in the educ^tij&n ,of their sons than of their v daughters. 
Finally, many private universities^ are highly selective and academically 
competitive; it is possible, then, 'that men (especially disabled men} are 
greater risk- takers, more willing to accept the challenge of a demanding and 
rigorous academic environment, than are their female counterparts. 

Public Four-Year Colleges . About one in five 1978 freshmen (22 percent 
of the nondisabled, 20 percent of the disabled) entered a public four-year ' 
college, making it the second most popular institutional choice (after the 
community, col lege'). Of those disabled freshmen requiring*architectural 

accommodations, 18 percent entered these institutions; Womejp slightly , / 

"4Mb 

outnumbered men among public four-year col lege, entrants. * In addition^ 
the speech-impaired were somewhat overrepresented (24 percent), and th& 
learning-disabled and multiply disabled somewhat underrepresented (13 per- 
cent). ' ' ^) ' 
Private Four-Year Colleges . Seventeen percent of both disabled and 
nondisabled freshmen, but only 11 percent of the disabled freshmen requiring 
architectural accommodations, enrolled in private four-year colleges, with 
women being somewhat more likely than men to enter these Institutions. The 
speech- impaired and the orthopedically disabled were somewhat underrepre*. 

sented, and those with multiple and "other" disabilities somewhat overrepre- 

• * * » 

sented, among private, four-year college Entrants. 
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Public two- Year Colleges . As was mentioned- earlier, the community 
college has become the dominant institutional type in U.S. higher education, 
e"nrol1tng the largest proportions of first-time freshmen: 34 percent- of 
tbe nondisabled and 38 percent of the disabled. in 1978. Small er-than-average 
proportions of the visually impaired (32 percent), and larger- than-average 
proportions of the learning T disabled (53 percent), the multiply disabled 
(47 percent), and the or-thopedically disabled (46 percent) entered these 
institutions. Moreover, fully 53 percent of those disabled students requiring 
architectural accommodations were conmunity college entrants; this figure 
is consistent with the fact that the orthopedically impaired constitute 46 
percent of those handicapped students saying they need some kind of architec- 
tural, accommodation,^ well as with the finding (Wulfsberg and Petersen, 
1979) that community, colleges had the greatest proportion of assignable space 
that was accessible to the mobility-impaired in 1978. ,* r 

• One unexpected finding is that, while the gender composition, of non- . 
disabled community ^pllege entrants is identical to the gender composition 

of the total nondisabled groffp (51 percent women, 49 percent men), among 

» ■> 

the disabled, men were more likely than women to enter these institutions. 
This ditfferenp^-- coupled with the fact that men slightly outnumber women in- 

the total disabled group (5i percent men, 49 percent women), whereas 'the 

• « * • > , • *,-**' 

^fpposite ; is true? for the .nondisabled— suggests that disabled men may be 
more s willing than. their female .counterparts to risk' attending college at all 
arid thus to ||ke advantage of the greater accessibility and the open access 
offered by c^»nity-col leges. ><>. * 

Privates-Year Colleges . 0nly 4 percept of the nondisabled and 5 
percent of the.disabled 1978 freshmen enrolled in private two-year colleges, 



whidh are" something of a dying breed in .U.S.'hig'her education, A larger . 

< v » 
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propoVtion of the learning-disabled (9 percent) "$han of any other disability 
group chose this type of institution. 0nly_3 percent of those disabled 
freshmen requiring architectural accommodations entered private two-year 
colleges, which fs consistent with the finding that only 20 percent of their 
total assignable space w^as estimated to be^physical/lytjlaessible to the 
, ' mobility- impaired (Wulfsbe/rg and Petersen, 1979) ^ . Finally, only^about half 
as many disabled private two-year college entrants (12 percent) as their 

„ nondisabled counterparts (22 percent) enrolled in junior colleges located- 

t - , 

in the East, perhaps because such institutions tend to be expensive and 
because disabled freshman tend to come from lower-income backgrounds than 
* do the nondisabled. . 



\ 




Chapter 11 

„ - Demographic Characteristics and Family Background " 

t 

This chapter (roughly parallel in content and structure to Chapters 3 
* and 4) describes the demographic characteristics and family background of • 
disabled and n'ondisatfled entrants to -the. six institutional types ih 1978. 
The demographic items covered are age, race/ethnicity/rel igious preference 
mantal status, and veteran status* Th? family background factors are 
parents' education, father's occupation, and estimated- parental ificome, all 
.of which are generally regarded as indicators of socioeconomic status. , 

Age (Table 60) • - 

Chapter 3 indicated, that .the great majorfty of 19-78 freshmen were 
between 17 and 20 years of age; that the disabled were more likely than 
the nondisatfled to be age 21 or over at college entry; and that relatively 
large proportions of those with "other," orthopedic, and multiple dis- 
abilities were "older" students. • 

As Table 60 shows, community colleges were much more likely than were ' 
other institutional types to enroll older freshmen: 5 percent of the non- 
disabled entrants and- 12" percent of the disabled entrants to public two- 
year c^leges were age 21 or over in.1978; also in this age group were 6 
percenOqf^the disabfed freshmen and ljierceift of the nondJsafcled freshmen 
•entering private two-year colleges, 4 percent of the disabled freshmen 
entering public four-year col leges,. and 2 percent of the disabled* freshmen 
entering private four-year- colleges. Universities enrolled' virtually no 
"older^ freshen, disabled* or nondisabled'. a 




Table 60 



Age if 1978 Freshmen, by Disability Status 
and by Level and Control of Institution 
(percentages) 
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Race/Ethnicitv (Tables 61. 62) • - > ' 

Although the great -majority of 1978 freshmen were white; Chapter" 3 '• 
noted'th'at there were slightly more npnwhite's' (especially blade and 'Asian , 
women and both men and women from the "other" racial/ethnicVategory) among 
the nondisabled (17 percent) thai? among the disabled. (13 percent). Table 61 
shows the racial/ethnic distribution of .disabled and ndnrdisabled freshmen at 
each of the six institutional) types. Enrolling the largest proportions of - 
minority students among \he,ir disabled freshmen were publie four-year colleges 

(25 percent), private two-year colleges (25 percent), private universities 

• ' • ' 7^ ' 

. (20 percent), and private four-year colleges, (18 percent).' In contrast, only 

12 percent *of the disabled freshmen entering public universities and 13 per- 

cent 'of those entering public two-yean colleges were nonwhite'. 

. Table 62 shows the institutional' distribution of each of the five- *5 ' 

f acial/et hni c grou pjs^yld is ability stat us . flveral 1 W n^tes^ere^iiqr^j -L. 
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likely than Others to enter publicmniyersities; Blacks and Hispanics, to 
errter public, four-year colleges; *A$1a|fcAmeH<»ns>to" enter private univer- 
sities and private four-year colleges; and those* from "otter" racial /ethnic 
backgrounds, to. enter* public two-yeSr colTeges. % * 
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Ml lege enroUraenf patterns af'disablj|cfand noridlsrabled freshmen 1 
from each racial/ethnic groups were rouihjy 'si mi la r) with the folTowing 

exceptions; A larger -pfoport.i on of disabled Whites. (40 percent) than of ' 

• J «* •*> *•'• • > ' ,' ' ' ' - % * 

nondisabled Whites (34 percent} enrolled* in pub! fc -two-yea> colleges. Dis- 

abled flacks" were more -likely than were their^ondisabled cpunterparts to 

enter private two-year colleges t7 ■ percent versus^ percent)-, two in five . 

* ' • * • • r >^ . . • ' . . ' v s 

disabled HtSp'anics, but onty'one, in three nondisabled H1sT»*flics, . enrolled* 
iq. public four-ye^r"cbnege's. ''Disabled Asian's^were nine times\more >.ikely 
than were_nondisabledi Asians to.' attend private two^ar*ccri 1 eges f!8 percent^ 

:■).}'•'[ 'i-— . N; ' """v. .'.».■.••' 

.'s^-v • . ? t * • ... < s • r*wi < -> * 



Table 61 



\ 



Racial/ Cthnlc Identity of 1978 Freshmen, by Disability Status 
and by Level and Control of Institution 
(percentages) 



Raclal/Ethni* 
Identity 



White 

Black/Negri/ 
Afro-toerican 

Hispanic* • 

Asian 5 



Other 



" Universities 
Public Private 



NonoMsabled • « ~ .Disabled 

■ 4-Year Colleges 2-Year Colleges Universities 4-Year Colleges 

Public Private" Public Private Total PObllc Private Public Private" 



2-Year Colleges 

Public Private .Total 



92 

S 

,1 
1 
2 



83 . 

9 

2 

.2 

, 4 o 



82 
13 

1 

2 



86 



-2 
2 
3 



89 
6 

r. 
i 

3 



90 

8 
J 
1 
1 



87 

8 

2 
. 1 



306,081 87,164 347,166 287,164 538,341' 56,869 1,603,228 



:7 
I 

2 • 
2 

7,765 



80 

10 
1 
3 
6 

2,321 



75 ; 

' 16 
3 

■ 1 
, 5 

10.-246 



82 

io 

1 

. 2 
4 

8<667 



87 75 



6 14 - 

r 

V 0 

i/ U 

■5 '6 
19,493 l 2,549 



83 • 

,10 " 
2 
1 

5 * 
•51,042 



oo 
i 



ps \sucfi 



a. . Includes Mexlcan-Merlcan/Chkanos^ and Puerto Rican Africans but not other Hispanic groups 
b*. Includes -Pacific Islanders. * - \ m \ « \, 

c. Includes American Indjans and •others*. ' 1 



^ 

as Cubans. 



( 




4 



4 H 



Table 62 



Proportion of L Each*Racial/Ethnic Group at Public and Private Universities, 
Four- Year jtolleges, and Two-Year Colleges bv Disability Status, .1978 

j (percentages)* * a 



) 



V ' Hondl^abled, 

Racial/Ethnic Universities - 4-Year Colleges 2-Year Colleges 

Identity Public Private PuFlic Private Public Private *l 



Disabled 

Universities" 4-Year Colleges 2-Y^ar Colleges 
Public Private Public Private* Public Private 



White. 

Black/Negro/ \ 
Af£o-Aaerican 

Hispanic 1 

A*1an* 

Other? 

v. 



'20 


■''5 


12' 


. * 6 


-Mo 


6 


17" 


.12 


12'* 


8 



20 
37 

.34 • 

19 
' 18 



•'16 . 

\ 

18 ■ . 
17 

v 23 ; 
. 20 



34 

24 

32 



30,* 2 
V / • 1 



a* Includes Hexican-Aneritan/Chicahos and Puerto Rican Americans but not other^Hisi 
\b. Includes Pacific 'Islanders ^ 
'. e. Includes American Indians and ."others" 



groups such as Cubans 



A 



3 



1,399,660 


16 


4 


18 


17' 


40 ' 


4 


41,542 


126,590 


11 ** 


5 


34 


18 




7 


.4,769 


23,350. 
17,440 


8 \ 

22 


3 

10 . 


4T 

7 


14 

27, 


•Jr 

34 


o* • ■ 

18 


.' 798 
/ 656, t 


36,350' 


8 


6. 


' 22- 


16 - 


42 

•* 


6 


2,327 



7 '. 



FRir 



214 



275 • 



versus 2 percent) and were also -somewhat more Itkely |to choose public univer- 
sities and private four-year colleges. Of those from the ''[other" racial/ 
ethnic category, 6 pferc,ent of the disfbled- but only 1 percent of th e n 



disabled enrolled in private two-year colleges. Thus,^the private two-year 

colleges present an unusual profile, in that 'substantially more"spf~thei r 

* * * 

disabled students than of their nondisabled students are black, Asian, <or 

0 * * 

"other." • • f . " " 

. • • . . . "V 

Current Religious Preference (Table 63) 

%bs Table 63 indicates, bott^ disabled and nondisabled 1978 freshmen who, 

gjave their current religious preference jas. Catholic were especially unlikely 

-» ^ • \ 

to enroll in private two-year col leges* (many of which are contr*olleto by 
Protestant v denomi nations) and, to a lesser extent, \x\ public and private 
fourvyear colleges! Relative to^theif 1 proportions among all entering fresh- 
men, Catholic freshmen were overrepresented at public two-year colleges: 
Ipey constituted 38 percent of all nondisabled entering freshmen and 35 
percent ^ al 1 disabled entering freshmen, but 46 percent and 43 percent, 
respectively,' -«orf*tbos6 entering cormiunity colleges/ This tendency may_ 
reflect the relatively low socioeconomic backgrounds of many CathoVics* 
Jewish freshmen, both disabled ancT j^ondisabled, were» a disp^opQrtionately \ 
enrolled in private universities, 'constituting 15 percent of the entering 
freshmfin at these institutions but only 4 percent of aM J entering freshmen. 
Their enrollment In the most "elite" of , institutional types is probably* a : 

<£unctfon of their higher socioeconomic status, better acadeWic preparation, 

• • • • * » » • 

and stronger parental expectations/ Those nondisabled freshmen nairting "othef** 

religious preferences were more t 1ikely than average to ent|p private four-. 

year colleges., whereas the disabled fr^feshri^n in this category wer'e *somewha\ 



Table 63 

\ 



Religious Preferences <ft 1978 Freshmen, by Disability Status, 

and by Level and Control of Institution 
. (percentages) ; ' 



Relfgioo* 
Preference 



\ 



Upiverslties 



Nondlsabled 



Disabled 



ar Colleges 



Protestant 
Rowan Catholic 
Jewish , 
- Oth€r b -\ {' 
* None r 
ft * ^ 

• / 

Do you Consider yourself 
a reborn Christian? 



48 


38 


r 

• ,51 


50.^ 


32 : 

.6 


32 

at 15 


. 34 v * 1 

7 2 - 


-3* 

2 . 


• 3 */ 




5 


6 


' 10 


11 




8- 


i 

ont c\r\ crt icrx 


ha cir\ 


255,260 

to 



* 2-Year Colleges Total 
?ub11c Private 



Universities 
Public Private 



4- Year Colleges 
Public Private 



2-Year Colleges 
Public. Private 



39 
48 
3 
5 
6 



.v 72 
,-#21 

2 

\ i 



Total 



Yes 



^6 



24 



, 236,004 67,998 



2^0, 



6 

34 



38 



25 



Jl 



46 


47 


~ 38 


53 


48 


• 37 


79 


46 


38 


.32 


25 


33' 


31 


, 43 


11 / 




' 4 


5' . 


1 15 


3- ( 


3 


3 


0 \ 


' / 4 


. 5 


5 


7 


5 


8 


7 


5 


r 6 


V 8 


12 


-2,183 * 




9 


10 


4 ' 1 


9 


1^590 


'7.314 


91184. 


8.159 


47.711 


2,157 




30 , 


28 


1 

24 


34 


39 




54 


\ 324 


1,2^,092 


6,035. 


1,811, 


7,651 


6,907 


14,156 

* 


1,782 


3^,342 



IHtlUUCJ. B«|/k»3fc> wiijji cy«¥ivH«i X www/ , ^ r ^ W w r .. v — » * WW* " 

Includes Easterjfoh-thodox; Huslirf Monnon (Utter Day Satots) and "other" religions 



t '6verfepresehted hot only in private four-year colleges but also in private 

a ^ * V ft 

. uni\<ersities and public two-year colleges., Freshmen indicating that they had 
no current religious preference were especially likely to enter public and 
private universities and. (in the case of the disabled) public two-year 
.colleges. Finally, tho^e students who considered themselves to b£ reborn 
Christians constituted .47 percent of the nondisabled freshmen and 54 percent 

.<of the disabled^fre^jep enroll-ing at private two-year colleges. In addi- 
tion, la^ger-'than-average proportions of entrants to private" four-year 

Colleges were reborn Christians. Since -such students would, tend also to -y 
be "Protestant, and since many private -two-year and four-year colleges are * 

_operated by Protestant denominations, this distribution makes logi^CUsense. 

Marital Status (Tab'le 64.) ' ' *" /' 

- Harried freshmen (wh o constituted l'percegt^of th e -nondisabled group* 1 



and 4- percent of the disabled group) were more likely to enroll in public' 

two-year colleges than in any other institutional type; they constituted 

' • • • s '• ► •* * 

f> percent of the disabled entrants and 2* percent of the nondisabled entrants 

\ \ . • % - \ 

to this type "of institution; ii* addition, 4 percent of disabled, entrants- and 

' ■ * , < *Si*- 

2 percent" of nondisabled entrants to private two-year colleges were married 

at^ college entry;- and small proportions of the disabled entering public' 
pfffversities anfd public and private four-year coll elj&s were married students." 
However, none of- the nondisablefd who enrolled at public or private univer- 
sities or four-year co^eges was married. /• • , 

* • . A ; , ' : .." . - • 'J ^ '• # * 

. Veteran Status (Tables 65, 66). ' - 



•• t In Chapter 3, it was noted that 3 percent of disabled freshmen and 
> ; percent of nondisabled freshmen. were veterans of military service. As « 
Table 65 "indicates, entrants topublic two-year colleges were most' likely 



Table 64 



r 



Marital Status -of J 978 Freshmen, by DtaablHty Status, 

and by Level and Control, of Institution * $ 
(percentages) 



NoncHsabled 



- Disabled- ~ 



; Marital Status 



" universnies" 4-Year col je 9 es z-fear colleges" r " T ~ ' . Universities" — 4^ear*Coliege ~ — 2^VeIr Colleges " 
MSc Private Public Private, Public Private Total . Public Private Public Private Public Private 



Total 



Hot presently 
•#ied 10Q 100 

Married, living 

.with spouse 0 0 



joo- . noo 



98- ^ 99 

2 A, /Lr.- i 



Married, not v * 

living jrith / * 

*$ffouse f 

N 



TXT 



~~6 



> ■ 9 9 
1 



100 97 



99 
1 



94 
5 



97 
2 



\ - 
0 [ 1 



0 - '0 0 1' I . • 2 

'307,306 87,621 345,719 . 266,325 535,266; 57,662^1,599,895 7,634 *2,328 9,870* 8,413 18,874 2,374 

• ■ — , 1 — ! : Li_ r*_ ' 



97 
3 



49,491 



\ 



i; ERJC : • 
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Veteran Status of 1978 Freshmen>by Disability Status, 
and by Level and Control of Institution . 
* , (percentages) 



; Nqndisabled ~~~ .. * . . * Disabled T 

Universities" 4-Year Colleges ^Year Colleges Universities 4- Year Colleges 2-Year Colleges 

Public Private • Public Private Public Private Total Public Private Public Private Public 'Private 



Veteran Status 



Private Total 




Yes* veteran 



11 11 2 11 11 

, 305,748 88 |t 477 347,205 266,318 ,531,061 56,070 .1,597,576 7,555 2,295 



\ 



r 



c 



( 



Table 66 



Mstrlbutlon of qisabled and Nondlsabled Veterans at Public and! Private Universities, Four-Year Colleges, and Two-Year Colleoes 1978 

(percentages) ' 




A 



v 



\ 



I 



: , . 284 



;iERIC 



•285 



to" be veterans, /oil owid by disabled entrants to public four-year colleges. 
Table 66 indicates thati slightly larger proportions' of disabled veterans 
- (58 percent) than of nondisabled -veterans (53 percent) entered community 
colleges; however, disabled veterans were almost twice as Wkely as non- 
(Jisable^ veterans to enter private two-year colleges (5 percent versus 2 
percent), whereas nondisabled veterans were almost twice as likely as dis- 
abled veterans to enter public universities (11 percent versus 6 percent). ■ 
Otherwise, the institutional' choices of disabled and nondisabled veterans 
were about'the same. V * - _ [ ' * ^ /' , 

Parents' Education (Tables 67,. 68, 69/70), 

As was pointed out -in Chapter 4, the fathers of 1978 freshmen tended ' 
to be somewhat better educated than {the mothers, and disabled freshmen . 
differed lUtle from nondisa6led. freshmen with respect to parental educa- 

' ti on . . . s . ; * 

i • » — * . 

In terms of- their admissions selectivity (as well as other measures of 
quality), U.S\ higher education institutions are hierarchically ordered- * 
(Astin and Henson, 8 1977), with' universities being the 'most selective""and 
two-year colleges the least selective" V -The parents' educational level of 
both disabled and nondisabled entrants to the various Institutional types ' 
.reflects this hierarchy: Freshmen entering private universities had the • 
best educated parents, followed'by those entering public universities and; • 
private two-year colleges 'had the least educated parents. These patterns 
are shown in^able^ (for father's education) and Table 68 (for mother's * 
education) ^ • * 

* 4 * 

r\ Tables 69 and 70, showing the institutional distribution of freshmen . 
at different TeveTs of parental education, maRe this institutionaT hierarchy- 
eyen more clear: Substantial proportions of*freshmen, especially the"dis\- 



Table 67 



Educational Level Attained by Fathers of 1978 Freshmen", by Disability Status, 
' and by Level and Control of Institution ' 

(percentages! * j 



Disabled 



Educational 


Universities 


~^-Year Colleges 


2-Year Colleges 




, Universities 


4-Year Colleges 


/2-Year Colleges 


Total 


Level * 


Pu&lk iWvajte. 


. Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Total 


Public 




Public 


Private 


/ Public 


Private 


« .Grammar school 
or less 


3 


• 3 


' 6 


< 6 ' " 


, 6 


8 - 


5 ' 


5 


Prjy^ate^ 
5 


8 - 


8 


9 * 


15 


8 


.Some high. school f 


7 


5 


" 10 


8 


lf> ' 


•14 


11 


7 


6 


14 


10 


17 ' 


17 


~13 


* High schopl 
graduate 

Postsecondary , 
school other than 
college 


24, 




J 

27 


24 


38' ' 


.3.6 . 


„ 29 . 


23 


15 


28 


'22 




31 


28 


f 


a . 


5 


'. 4 ■ 


* 4 

o 


o 

•3 


4 


4 


-\ 

• 1 


T 4, 


I 

c 

f if 


< 

5 


1, . 


4 


. Some college ° 


14 v 


14 ; 


■ 15 X 


"14 ' 


10 


14 


13 • 


vjl4 


13 


16' 


: 13 " 


12 . 


. U 

% 


v 13 


College degree K 


26 


26 


20 


21 ' " ' 


17 


14 


20 


"25 


■ 21 






' 13 ' 


- 17" 


17 


. Some graduate 
;f / * sptoodl 


. 4* 


4 


2 


3' 


- 2 


2 


, 3 


\ <- 4 


> / 


: . 3 


* * * 

^*4 


;1 ' 


0 

• • 


'i 


> - Graduate 4egree - 


- 19 


32 


♦ 13 . 


20 


8 


9 


14 


I. 18'., 


• 31 


• n 


* 21 


■' .10 . 


7 


14 



303,279 86,064 



339,937 v 263,010' 52*0,028 . 56,096 1,568,007 7,518"^ 2,294 9,681 4,378 ' 18,007 



2,321 48,199 



Table 68 

Educational Level Attained by Mothers of 1978 Freshmen/ by Disability Status, 
and by Level and Control of Institution 
(percentages) 



Nondisabled 



Disabled 



Educational 

f auaI 

Leyv 1 


Universities 
Public Private 


4-Year Colleges 
Public Private 


2-Year 4 Colleges 
Public Private 


Tntal 


Universities 
Public ' Private 


4-Year Colleges 
•Public Private 


2-Year Colleges 
Public Private 


1 uia 1 


Grammar school 
or less 

t • 


i 2 


2 W 


4 


3 


5 » 


5 


♦ 

4' 


3 


. 3 . 




5 


6 


» 

' 8 , * 


5 


Some high school 


6 


4 


9 


8 


11 


13 3 . 


9 


7 


5 




11 


.14 


14 


•.12 - 


High school * 
graduate 


-38 


25' v 


' 43 




52 


47 " 


43 


35 


.22 


40 


31 


45 


41 


39' 


Postsecondary 
school other than 
college . . . 


4 

8 ' 


V 

7 


8 


6 

J 


* 7 


4 • 


J 

7 


8 


5 


7 

*> 


7 


»* 

8 


3 


7 ■ 


Some c6l lege _. ' 


_. 17: 


1 

20 


.14 % 


17 


12 


14 


14 


17 


22 


"14 


16 


11 


11 


14 


Coljege deqrm 


20 . 


25 . 


• is,. 


19 


\ 11 


11 


* 16" 


20 


* 25 


13 


18 


9 


16 


14' 


Some graduate 
school 


3 ' 


v * 

5-' 


2 


.3 


1 


1 


2 


- 4 


4" 


2' 


3 


1 


O 


2 


Graduate Degree 


7 


: -12 ' 


5 

* 


7 


4 


6 . 


6 

V 


6 1 


15 


6 • 


' 9 . 


. 6 


7 ' 




N 


303,278 

• 


86,660 


342,681 


265,280 

• 


-524,436" 


56,811 


1,579,676 


7,548 


2,302 


9,714 


8,426 


18,178 


2,344 


48,512 



0 



-289 



:erjc 



' .290 



Table 69 

Educational level Attained by. Fathers of 1978 Freshmen at Public and Private Universities-, 
Four-Year Colleger and Two-Year Colleges, by Disability Status 

(percentages} ^ ' 



— t 






Nondisabled 






— X 






. Disabled 








Educational 


Universities 


4-Year Colleges 


2-Year Colleges 


\ 


Universities 


4-Year Colleges 


2-Year Colleges • 




Level 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 




Public 


Private 


.. Public 


Private 


Public Private 


" N 


Grammar school 
or less . 


. 11 


3 


'25 


17 


. 38 


5 


' 85.08Y 


lo ; 


3 


21 . 


• 16 


42 


9 


3,901 


Some high school ' 


12 x 


3 


21. 


13 


47 


5 


168,847 


8 


2 


22 


14 


48 


6 


6^327 


rfigh' school 
graduate 


.16 


2 


. 20 - 


14 


I 43 


- 4 . 


453,809 


\ 13- 


3 

t 


20 


14 


.45 


5 


13,350 


Postsecondary 
school other than' 
college 


19 


» 

- 4 


27 


16 


* 

32' 


2 


66,934 


16, 


2 


20 


15 


' 45 ' 


2 


1,828 


Some -college 


. 21 


6 


25 


x$ 


v 26 


,.4 


201,783 


16 




' . 24 ■ 


• 

17 


* 34 


4 


6/397 . 


College degree 


•25 


7 


22 


17 V 


28 


' 1 


- 322,000 


\ 23 , 


6 


19 


19 


28 ' 


5 


8,340 


Some qraduate 
school 




'*. 

9 


20 


21 . 


21* 


3 


.41,619 


22 


13 


24 


21 


18 


o f 


.1,268 . 


Graduate Degree , 


25 


* 12 


20 


23 


18 . 


2 ' 


. 227,942 


20 


10 


15 


26 


• 25 


2 


6,788- 9 
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■ 




fr 

4 
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•> 


I 
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Educational Level Attained by Mothers of 1978 Freshmen at Public and Private Universities, 
Four-Year Colleges, and Two-Year Colleges, by Disability Status 
(percentages) 


V 


< 








Nondlsabled 








* 






Disabled 








■ * Educational 


Universities 


4-Year Colleges 


2-Year Colleges 




Universities . 


4*Year Colleges 


2-Year Colleges 


* 




Level 


Public 


Private 


Public Private 


Public 


Private 


N 


Public 


Private 


Public ■ Private 


Public Private 


N 




/-\ Grammar school 
or less 


.. 10 


4 


v >, 

24 16 


43 


5 


56,922 


8 

• » 


2 

* 


,23 


16 


43 '4 8 


2,560 




>; ' Some high school 


13 


2 


. 23 16 . 


41 


1 5 


137,932 

4 


9 


2 


22 


16 


45 6 \ 


. 5,658 


1 

VD 

* vo 
' 1 


pi}; \ High school - 
^ / graduate* 


-17,' •' 


3 


" 22 14* 


40 


4 


674,397 


14 - 


3 


21 


14 


43 5 


18*786 


V fc Postsecondary * 
v> school t other than" 
f;- 4 college 


22 


5 . 


25 15 


31 


2 


T14.043 


17 


3 


19 


16 


43 2 


3,574 


Some college 


22 


8 


21 19 


26 


3 


229,754 


19 


, 7 


■20 


20 


,30 4 


6,720 


* 


< j *- t Col lege .degree 




9^. 


. 20 21 


X 23 


2 


246,235 


22 


,8 


18 


; 23 


23 f 


6,856 




f : Some graduate ■ 
school *> 


25 


13 


t 

20 28 




2 


^1,819 


27 


10 


t 20 


25 




i;6i7 


/ . 


2;?v; " Graduate Degree # 

.* ' * " ' - ' 

''?'** v l 


22 

* 


12 

1 


19 22 • 


20 

t 


» 


88,582 


14' 


10 . 


16 


■ 22 f 


33 5 

\ 

; ^ — 


3,338 


V 


<. - . *» 

f ' " . * *» 

; < 


• 

* 


i 


t 




0 

• 


• 


• • 

* 






\ 


* 


* 


♦ * * 



abled,. whose, parents had no more "than a:high school education enrolled in 

# * "** * 

♦ community colleges. Those whose fathers had graduate degrees were twice 
as likely as the average disabled freshman to enter private universities; 
disabled freshmen whose fathers had a graduate degree were more likely than 
were their nondisabled counterparts to enroll either jn private four-year 
college? or public two-year colleges. ; - 

• • * 

Father's- Occupation (Table 71) ' ' • * * 

The institutional hierarchy is also reflected in the enrollments of 
1978 freshmen by* father U occupation (Table 71). Those freshmen whose 
fathers held jobs requiring a graduate or advanced-professional degree' 
tended to enroll in the more elite institutional types. For example, 2 • 
percent of b6th the disabled and the rtondisabTed groups said their fathers 
were physicians; but 9 percent of the 'nondisabled and 7. percent of the 
disabled entrant's to private' universities, and 4 percent of both groups 
entering private four-year colleges, said. their fathers were physicians. ' ^ 
'Similarly, only 1 percent o£both groups in the total sample, j£t'4 percent 
of those enrolling at private universities, said their fathers were laywers. 
The Children of engi nedrs' were most likely to enroll at public universities'. 

Conversely, those 1978 freshmen whose fathers worked in occupations . • 
requiring little training tended to enroll in the relatively nonselective - 
institutional-types: The children of farmers/ranchers were disproportionately 
enrolled in private Jwo-year colleges;' the children of skilled workers, in 
public jswo-year colleges and (in the case of the nondisabled only) in private 
two-year colleges; the children of semiskilled workers .and laborers, in public 
two-year colleges and (jn the case of the disabled only) public four-year 
colleges, \ . : 
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Table 71 



Occupation of Fathers of 1978 Freshmen, by Disability Status, a 
and by Levefl and Control of Institution 
) (percentages) 



Nondlsabled 



Occupations 



universities" 4-Year Colleges Z-Y ear Colleges* " umversltleT , tww vw>1l< , MCJ 

Public Private" Public Private Public Private Tottar~- Public Private Public Mvate Public Private Total 



Disabled - 
4-Vear Colleges - Z-Year Colleges 

•JTTTI ftl^SL nil. ' A 



I,. - 



Artist * 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 < 


0 


r 4 


1 


2 


f 

1 


1 t 
28 


1 


i < 


t 1 
X 


' Businessman 


34 


36 


30 

* * 


32 


, ( 25 


29 


30 ' 


34 




\ 2* 


23. * 


24I 


27 


Clergy , 


1 


' 1 . 


l 


3 


1 


3 


- 1 * 


0 


f 




3 


1 


0 


' 1 


College Teacher 


1 


2 


1 ■ 


2 


0 


0 


1 


1 






" i 


0 


1 


1 


Doctor • 


. 3 


1 9 




4 


1 


2 • 


2 


3 




• "2 


• 4 


• 1 


2 


2 


Edlicator (secondary) 


3 


4, 


4 


•4 


» 3# 


1 


3 


'3 


3. 


3 


i 

' 3 


4 , 


1 


3 


Elementary Teacher 


0 - 


1 


, 1 


1 


r . 


0 


1 


1 ,. 


1 


$ 1 


* 

1 


1 


1 


1 


- Engineer 


12 


. 10 


- *9 


8 


9 


7 


.9v^- 


' 11 


8 


■ t %. 


7 


8 


6 


* 8 


Farmer-Rancher 


4 


1 


; 3 


4 


V 4 


6 . 


4 


4 


1 


4 v 




4 


10 


4 


Health Professional 


2 


2 


5 2 , 


1 


1 


0. • 


1 


2, 


1 


2 


1 


-1 


" 1 


2 


Lawyer* « 
Military * 


2 
2 


4 

2 




1 

i 


1 

1 • 


1 

3 


• 

I. 
2 


2 " 
2» 


4 

- 3 


0 

> 

3 


,3 _ 


0. 
1 


0 

1 . 


1 

\ 
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Table ' 71 .(excluded) 



(percentages) 



Occupation^ 



-Universities 
Public Private 



Nondisabled 
4-Year Colleges ' 



Public Private 



2-Year Colleges . 
Public Private Total 



Universities 



Disabled 
4=Ye'ar~Ccrl leges 



— .„_. 2-YearrColleges — ,JT~ 

Public Private" Public Private - Public Private Total 



Research Scientist 
Skilled Worker v 
.Semiskilled Worker 
Laborer' 
Unemployed 
Other 
N ' 



1 
9 
3 
2 
1 
18 



2 
6 
2 
1 
2 
15 



10 
4 
4 

3 

22 



1 
9 
4 
3 

I 

20 



294,950 83»470 326,960 255,010 



1 

14 
6 
4 

3 

26 
502;470 



51,880 



• I". 
' 11 
5 

:3 

' 2. < 

4 

22 , 
1,514,730 



,10 
3 \ 
3 
2 

18 « 
7,228 



2 
7 
2 

1 ■ 
2 

•15 
2; 193 



. 0. 
10 
7 
• 5 
4 
22 



0 
10 

5- 
• 4 

2 
& 



9,189 7,950 



0 
14 
8 

• 5 
4 

24 
16,840 



0 
8 
6 

3 
3 

31 

2,051 



0 
11 

6 . 
4 " 
3 

22 
45,450 



a < 



See Appendix 8 for derivation of these occupational,categor1es 
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The chiTdnen of businessmen (the most common paternal occupation) were 
oyerrepresented at publi,c and private universities and underrepresented in\ 

it ' 

the tworyear colleges. 

[T^tererweTe few^ no^table^iTfeyenc^rirT^rms^f father' s occupati i on) 
between disabled and nondisabled freshmen .enrolling at the various institu- 
tional -types'. ' *• • * ' 

. •* ■ - a • •_• • 

Estimated Parental Income (Table 72) ' ■ 1 \ ' < 

Chapter 4 indicated that disabled J978 freshmen tended to jsome from 
slightly lower socioeconomic backgrounds, with respect to parental income, ' 
than did nondisabled 1978 freshmen. Thus; 31 percent of the'disabled, com- 
pared with 25 percent of the nondisabled, estimated their parents' 'total . 

1977 income to be less than $12,5Q0. , V 

* $ ^ • ' • 

« As Table. 72 shows, parental income was related to the cost of the insti 

tution attended. For example,. 31-32 percent of entrants to the most elite 
.and expensive of institutional types, the private universities, came from - 
'families with incomes of $40,000 or more., Other institutional types enrolli 
relatively 4arge proportions of freshmen from affluent backgrounds were the' 
public universities and the private four-year colleges." - 

At the .other end of the scale, the college enrollment patterns pf low • 
income freshmen varied somewhat by disability status. Disabled freshmen 
.whose parental incomes were under $8,000 were more likely than were their 
nondisabled counterparts to enter private two-year colleges, slightly more ' 
likely Renter public four-year colleges, but slightly .less likely to enter 
two-year public colleges. ' ) ' 



I 
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Table 72- 



Estimated Anribal Income of Parents of 1978 Freshmen by Disability Statius, 

. * and by level and Control of Institution ^ 
(percentages) 



Annual . 

Parental Income' 


» 

**• .Universities 
Public Private 


nonuisooiea 
4-Year Col leges 
Public Private' 


^-Year Colleges 
, Public Private 


Total 


Universities 
Public Private 


uibouieu 

4-Ye* Colleges 
Public Private 


2-Vear College^ 
Public Private 


Total 


Less than $8,000- 


i 


7 


13 


12 


- 14 15 


12 


9 


• 6 


19 


14 


16 


25 • 


15 


$8,000 * $12,499 


9 > 


8 


14 


12 « 


15 13 


v." 

13 


• 11 


* 10 ■ 


*> 15 


■ 14 


19 


• 16 


16 


$12,500 - $19,999 


22' 


16 


-23 


* 23' 


,29 30 


' 25 


21 


13 


' 23 


.24 


30 


26 ' 


25 


$20,000 - $29,999 


t - 

29 


'. 20 


27 ' 


■ 24' • * 


28 'i 22 ■ 


27/ 


26 


-> 24 ' 


23 


21 


20 


16". 


22 


$30,000 - $39,999 


17 


16" 


13 


14 • 


«• 8 . 11 


12 * ' 


" 15 


15 


12 


11 


9 


7 


11 


$40,000 - more 


<- 


, 31 


•10 


16 * 






y 18" ' 


32 


8 


16- 

i 


■ 5 . 


10 


11 




• 

278,040 


77?3?f0- 30,998 . 


* 1 

242,360 • 


465,276 48,520 .l,422 r toOO 


7,006 


2,130 


8,671 


7,650 • 


16,292 


*2,098 


48,347 



I 

ro 
o 

i 



r 



301 



* > . 
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' Summary ' . N . / - . 

These analyses underscore the important role 'played by community col--^ 
leges— aftd, to a lesser extent, by private two-year colleges— in opening ~ 



4 



postsecondary access* to a wider variety of peopjle, enrolling relatively > 
large proportions of freshmen above traditional college age and (concomitant 
with that) of married students and Veterans.' Moreover, about three in five 
•of the 1978 'entrants $o two-year colleges were first-genera ti oft college 
stents (i.e., their parents had not gone beyond high.school ) . ,It is 
also worth noting that, of 1978 freshmen whose fathers 'had a graduate degree, 

substantially more of the' disabled^than of the nondisabled enrolled in com- 

i. -■ 

munity colleges, while substantially fewer enrolled in public or private 
universities . It may be that these disabled students do not have the same 
opportunity as their nondisabled counterparts to attend the "more selective 
institutions and that (despite the high educational -attainment of their 
fathers) they would not have gone^to coVlege at all if a community college 
had not been available to- them. 

*** 

Just as important*: these analyses make clear-tHe hierarchical structure 
of U.S. higher education^ Those institutions at the top not only have a. 
disproportionate share- of the financtai ancUhuman resources but also, be- 
cause of their selective admissions policies, enroll a disproportionate 

share of freshmen from high socioeconomic backgrounds, thus perpetuating 

' ' , v 

status differences in the larger soqiety. 

«• 

Finally, the'analyses indicate thattthe disabled and the nondisabled 

t * 

entrants to a given institutional type are similar in their demographic 
and family background characteristics. More specific findings for each of 
the six instijjutiona.l types are summarized below. 

— > 

Piiblic Universities . Virtually all 1978 entrants to public universities 

. : 4 303 
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were between ages 17 and 20; virtually none of the nondisabled, and only 1 
percent of the disabled, were married; and only 1 percent in either group 
were veterans. These institutions enrolled fewer nonwhites than any other 
institutional type, except that £2' percent of' disabled Asians (compared with 
15 percent of all disabled freshmen) chjpse public universities- Protestants, 
Jews, and students with no current religious preference were somewhat over- * 
-represented, whereas Catholics and those with some "other" religious pre- 
ference were underrepresented, relative to thei ^"proportions among all 

'.■*"' """ ' 

entering freshmen. ■ . ' 

Entrants to public universities came/From fairly high socioeconomic 
.backgrounds. Their parents tended. to be well-educated: Close to half of 
^heir fathers, Shd about 30 percenj/of their mothers, had at least a bac- 
calaurjsate.- Larger- than-ayerage^ proportions said their fathers were\, 
businessmen, physicians, engineers, and lawyers. The parental . i.ncomgs «of 
the disabled tended to be somewhat lower than those of the nondisabled, but 

*■ * * 4? * « 

9 

about threes-fifths of both groups' reported parental incomes of over $20,000. 

Private Universities . At the top of the status hierarchy with respect, 
to selectivity and other measures of quality,' private universities enrolled 

» * •'* M , » 

* «■ ♦ ' 

unmarried, traditional -age freshmen- who tended^ tcTcome from* high •socioeconomic 
backflrounds. About three in ten (compared with only 11-12 percent of all 
1978 entering freshmen) reported parental incpmes of $40,000 or more. About 
three in ten (compared with U percent of the- total sample) safd their fathers 

L y ' +: • - • . V 

had graduate degreesvand larger-than-average proportions, had fathers who 
were -businessmen or worked in occupations requiring advanced training^ such 
as college teaching, medicine, law, and scientific research. *»> . N 

Fifteen, percent .of entrants to private universities were-Jewish, com- ' 
pared with only 4#perCent,of all 1978 entering freshmen; and a larger 



•proportion than at any other institutional type said they had' no current 

"religious preference. On the other hand, Protestant^ and Catholics were 

somewhat underrepresented. Private •universities were also less likely than 

* 

any other institutional type to enroll freshmen who considered themselves 
born-again Christians. At the same time, private universities were more 
lately than 'any other institutional type except public four-year colleges" 
to enroll nonwhites, especially Asians and students of "other" racial/ethnic 



backgrounds. 



Public- Four-Year Colleges . Although the proportions of "older" and of 
married entrants were- negligible, ."Blacks and Hispanics were better represented 
at public four-year colleges tKaTat any other type of institution. In addi- 
tion, relatively large proportions of Protestants- and of reborn Christians 
entered these institutions, which were'also the second jpst popular choice 
(after public" two-year colleges) of veterans. Entering freshmen were of 
average socioeconomic status, with the nondisabled somewha't>more likely than 
the disabled to .have college-educated fathers who were businessmen, school 
teachers, and lawyers, o and the disabled more likely to have fathers who were 
physicians, semiskilled workers, and'laborers or who were. unemployed. Half 

of the nondisabled entrants,. but'only 43 percent of the/disabled entrants, 

: • . . - » - • 

reported parental incomes of $20,000 or. more. In short, disabled freshmen 

/ - 

at public- four-year colleges came from slightly more disadvantaged backgrounds 
than the nandlsabled, a fact af which institutional policymakers should be ; 
aware. 

, Private Four-Year Colleges . These institutions were more popular with 
Asiaffs than with any other racial/ethnic group. Protestants and students 
with "other" religious prefejlfces , as well as reborn Christians, were some- 
what overrepresented, whereas Catholics and Jews were underrepresented, 



i 



relative to their proportions among all entering freshmen. The socioeconomic 
status of entrants to private four-year colleges tended to be higher than 
that of pub! ic- four-year college entrants but lower than that of public univer- 
sity entrants. * Larger-^han-average proportions had fathers who were clergy-, 
men, physicians, and lawyers. 

i - 
*\ . ■ ' 

Public Two^Year Colleges . As has been point^out before, these insti- • 
tutions, £long with private two-year colleges', dominate in serving .nontradi- 
tienal students. They were chosen by 38vpercent of the.disab-led freshmen 



£ 



(compared With 34 percent of the nondisabled). In addition, 5 percent of 
their nondisabled and £ percent ^if their disabled freshmen were over age 

a 

21;, 2-,percent of the nondisabled and 6 percent of the disabled students <s 

were married. Community colleges we're the most popular choice of veterans. 

Relatively large proportions of their freshmen were white or from "other" 

i 

racial/ethnic backgrounds; relatively few were black.- A /elatively large * 

proportion Were Catholi£; relatively few were Protestant or Jewish' . Some- 
ill 

what curiously, only 17 percent of disabled Asians.^but 30 percent of -non-^l 

disabled Asians, enrplled in community colleges. * /' " / . 

The socioeconomic* status pf community college freshmen tended, to* be 

low, with the nondisabled coming from slightly higher income levels,, tharf* 

• • • 

the disabled: 42 percent of the nondisabled, but only 34 percent of the 

disabled, reported parental incomes of at least $20,000. Differences 

between the two groups with respect to parents 1 education were flight. J • 

Relatively large proportions 1 of both groups said their fathers were skilled, 

'semiskilled, or unskilled workers or that tHey were unemployed^. Disabled- 

students were especially likely* to have fathers, who were school -teachers. 

. Private Two- Year Colleges . These colleges present a somewhat puzzliffg 

prpfile, .with some striking differences between disabled and nondisabled 
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entrants. For instance, of the disabled entrants, 6 percent were age 21 or 
over, 4 percent were married, and 2 percent were veterans; of the nond*>-.i 
abled, only 1 percent were age 21 or over, *t percent were married, and 1 ^ 
percent were veterans. Minorities were under-represented among the nondis- " 
abled, relative to their proportions in the total ,samp%. The disabled 

w 1 * 

grvp, on the other hand, included relatively large proportions of Blacks,. 
Asians,* and those of "other" racial/ethnic backgrounds. 

Though "Protestants constituted only 46 percent of the total nondisabled 
an* disabled samples, close to^four in five disabled entrants and 72 percent 
of nondisabled entrants to private two-year colleges were Protestant: Vir- 
tually no Jews, and small er-than-average proportions of Catholics and of 
those with "other'' or wrth no. religious preferences were found in either 
group. * - 

Larger proportions of low-inco^ freshmen, especially disabled stu- 
dents ^enrolled at. private than at public two-year colleges, but larger * 
.proportions of private" two-year college entrants reported parental incomes 
of $40,000 or* more. Fully one-4uarter of the disabled entrants, compared 

5 percent of the nondisabled entrants, came from- families with incomes 
of less than. $8,000. The disabled were morej.ljkely than the nondisabled, to V 
say that , their fathers had no more than a high school education,; but about 
one-quarter 1n each group said their fathers had a baccalaureate or better. 
The mothers of the disabled tended to be better educated than the mo*thers of 
the- nondisabled,. Larger-than-average proportions of both groups said their 
fathers were farmers.' In addition, larger-than-average proportion of , the 
nondisabled entrants had fathers who were clergymen, military officers, 
skilled workers, or unemployed. v 0 



i 

V - - 

I 

I 

i 

i 
I 

I 
1 

. <Ml abled an d 90 percent of the disabled) had graduated from high. school 
W r " :L in 1978 and t""s: "ad entered college directly. Disabled 'freshmen were*=iore " " 
likely than, nohdisabled freshmen" to have graduated from high school earlier 
than 1978 (8 percent versus 6 percent) , -with the largest proportions of de- 
%iBv; . layed entrants in both groups occurring at public two-year colleges, fol- 
lowed by private two-year colleges^public four-year colleges, and private 
four-year colleges. In addition, 1 percent of the nondisabled and 2 percent -v. 
of the disabled had^pa'ssed the GED test injieu of receiving high school <. 
.diplomas; and 1 percent of the nondisabTed entrants to private two-year 
£ colleges and ! percent of the^disabied entrants to private four-year colleges . 



Chapter 12 - 
High School Background M . ' - 

■* 

* * « 

This chapter, paralleling Chapter 5, describes the high school back- 
grounds of 1978 entrants to the six types of institutions f The topics * 
covered include: year of graduation, high school program, grade average 
and class rank, remedial work taken in various subjects, perceived ade- " + 

quacy of the- preparation received in various subjects, and frequency & • 
of certain behaviors and activities. ^ . • 

High School Graduation (Table 73) 

«• 

The. overwhelming majority of 1978 freshmen (94 percent of the non^ 




* 



i 




I 



saying they had never graduated from high, school. /Consistent with their 
greater likelihood of being 17-18 years old at college entry, virtually all 



\ ' entrants t0 universities had graduated from high school, either in 1978 
fev; : i or one year. earlier. \ • 

fir 

§ 
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High School Graduation of 1978 Freshmen, by Disability Status, 
and by Level and Control of Institution 
* (percentages). 



THoR" 



Nondlsabled 



A. 



Disabled 





School ■ 


Universities 


.4-Year Colleges 


2-Year Colleges 




Universities 


■4-Year Colleges 


2-Year Colleges 






Graduation , 


Public Prlvatd 


Public 


Private • 


Public 


Private 


ToUl 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Total 






. 97 % 


98 


.96 


96 


90 


92 


94 . 


96 




^92 


. 93 


• 83 


89 


*90 




1977 




1 , 


2 


X • 


4 


5 


3 


2 




3;-- 


' \'3 


6 


7 V 


4 




197fr 

* * 


0 


0 


1 


4> o 


Z 


0 ■ 


1 


0 


• 0^ 




1 


2 


1 


1 • 


* 


1975, or earlier 

Old hot graduate 
but passed GEO 


0.0 1 

o o * ' fi . 


l 

0 

ft. 


. 3 
1 


c 

1 


2 . 
' 1 


0 

' 0 


v 0 
0 


3 

t . 0 


; % • 

> 0 


6 
3 


2 

" 2 


3 




Never completed 
-* Mgh schod* '\ 


0 


a 


i 

0 - 


0 


0 


} 

1 


< 0 


- 0 


0 


o • 


1 


0 


0 




>v > * 


n 


307,571 


8B,703 


348,0p9 


' 267,810 


534,209 


* 56,866 


1,603,161 


7,629 


2,317- 


9,974 


8,421 


18,337 


2,444 


49,622 
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High School Program (Table 74) * ' 

Most 1978 freshmen (88 percent of the nondisabled, 81 percent of the 
disabled) had taken college preparatory programs in high. school' (TaM'e 74). 
Of those who had taken some other type' of program (e.g., vocational, secre- 
tarial), the greatest proportion (20 percentgof the nondisabled, 30 percent 
of the disabled) entered public two-year colleges, followed by private two- 
year colleges (23 percent of the nondisabled, 28 percent of- the disabled). 
These figures 'underscore the role played by the two-year colleges in serving' 
nontraditional .students. 

At the other end of the scale, only 3 percent of entrants to private 
universities took other than a college preparatory program. . 

Larger proportions, of the disabled than of the nondisabled 'entering' 
both public and private four-year colleges and public universities had not 
taken a college preparatory program. As noted in Chapter 5, the greater 
tendency of disabled students to take some other type of program may be 
connected with their having some "special" |ta*tus in high school: i.e., 
being enrolled in programs for handicapped students. 

High School Grades and Class Rank (Tables 75, 76) 

Chapter 5 pointed out that the nondisabled tendeci to have somewhat 
better high school academic records (i.e., grade averages, class rank)"; 
than the nondisabled. As Tables 75 and 76-suggest, differences in the . 
six institutional types, with respect to the high school academic perform- 
ance of both their disabled and their .nondisabled freshmen, reflect their 
differential selectivity (i.e. .admissions standards). These differences 
are almost a matter of definition, in that high school grades and class 
rank are , two of the main criteria used in screening applicants for college 
admissions (the other being scores on standardized tests). 
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Table 74 



High School Program of 1978 Freshmen, by Disability Status, 
4 and by Level and Control of Institution 
(percentages) 



Nondlsabled 

4-Year Colleges 2-Year Colleges 



High School 
Program- ,• 



T 



Universities Z ~ "'*"*** w " fc^tcai w « » j uiiitci a u io t"iCGi vu I i cycsi I c&F~* 

Public PrtvaFe Public Private Public Private Total Public Private PubHc Private FuSTTc 



Disabled 

Universities Colleges"" 2-Yean 



Colleges 

Private Total 



College 

preparatory , r- 

< . Other * 

(e.gf. » vocatlbnal ) 



^95 



; ,97 
3 



90 


92 


80 


t 

10 


8 


* 

20 


347,995 


267,690 


530,675 






4— 



77 



.23 



88 


94 


97 


86 


89 


70 


72 


81 


12' 


6 


3 


14 


11 


30 


28 


'19 


1,599,907 


7,650 


2,332 


10,020 


8,555 


18,671 


2,416 


49,645 
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Thus, clqse to half of all entrants to the most selective institutions, 
the private universities, made A averages in high- school, and about seven . 
in ten- ranked in the top quarter ''of their graduating classes. At the next^ 
most selective institutions,--^ public universities, about one-third • 
made A averages and at least three in five ranked in the top-quarter." 
There was very little difference between the.disabled and the nondisabled • 
•on either, measure at* these institutions. 

At the other end of the scale, only about one-tenth of the entrants to - 
public and private two-year, colleges made A averages, and fewer than three ' 
in ten ranked in the top quarter of their classes. Entrants to the commun- 
ity colleges made slightly better grades in high "school • than private two- 
year college entrants. The picture for high school rank is .mixed: Among 
nondisabled" freshmen, those entering the public institutions were more likely 
to. rank high ™ their classes; among the disabled, however, entrants to the * 
private institutions not only outranke d thei r counterparts at community col--» 
leges' but also tended to have higher" high school ranks- than the nondisabled 

r 

at their own institutions. , • ' 

At the* four-year college level, sTightl/greater proportions at the ' - 
private institutions than- at the public institutions made A averages and ' 

> 

ranke<Ma the top quarter of their classes; but approximately eqpal propdr- • 
tions at both institutional types made C or D grade averages, and ranked in 
the .bottom half. In short, public four-year college entrants-were the.more ' 
likely to make** averages and to rank in the second quarter of their classes. 
Again, the nondisabled entered these institutions with slightly better aca-^- 
demic records than the disabled! i 



To summarize: differences between the disabled and the nondisabled 
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^Table 75 • 

High School $rade Average of WMfrestaen, by Disability Status 
and by Level' and Control of Institution j 
- (percentages)- , 







Nondisabled - 






s 






Disabled 








Grade Averaqe 


. universities 4-Year CoiTeges 
Public Private:^ Public Private 


2-Year-Coi leges" 
Pubrtc" Private 


Total - 


Universities 
Putdlc Private 


4-Year Colleges 
Public . Private 


2- Year Colleges 
Public Private 


Total 


kfr\>,Ar to A* ' 


33 ? 


- 48 ; ' «4 


•^28 


11 


10 . 


23 


31 


^^i9 


17 


22 


7 




17 




.58 


46 61 


58 


65 


56 


60 , . 


58 




64 1 . 


60 


60 


56 


60 




9 




14 




32 


16. - 


12 


7 


-18 


17 


31 . 


34 




r?V a ' V 


4 

.jO 


p : 'V' 0 


0 


1 

« 


1 


i - " 


0 


0 . 


1 


• o- 


1 


2 ' 


1 „' 




.308,106 


89,028 -»7,867 


268,216 


537,537 


57,674* 1^608,421 


7,697 • 


2,322 


9,995 


8,590 


**- 

18,870 


2^476 


49,950 
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Table 76 



Hi9h School Class Rank of 1978 Freshmen, by Disability-Status 
and by Level and Control of Institution 
(percentages) - 



~ Universities 
pudhc - Private 



fiondlsabled 
4~Year Colleges 
Public Private 



z-Year Colleges 

Public Private • Tdtal 



Disabled 

umversltieT" 4-year colleges'" 2-Year Colleges 
pudiic Private Public Private Public Private Total 



,,65 


72 


v 47 


26 


22 


36 


9 


6 


16 


1 * 


1 / 


\ 



305,551 86,611 342,329 265,525 



. 52 


29 


30 


46 


61 


69 


38 


46*i. 


20 . 


23 


32. - 


38 




34 


28 


22 


40 ; 


34 


39 


42 


*" 14 ' 


. 28' 


30 ' 


*' 18 
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. .universities are less apt than othe.r, types of institutions to relax 
their, admissions standards in order to accommodate disabled studentsV 
The four-year collegesAon the other hand, appear to give disabled^! i- 
cants credit for nonajc^ennc^strengths and compensatory skills manifested 
in their successful functioning at the high school level. Since two-year 
colleges have the least stringent admissions standards, and since the 
nondisable^freshmen at the private two-year colleges were somewhat J 
superior pLxAass rank to,the disabled entrants, the implication is that 
. many disabled persons who might otherwise noj; have gone on to college at 
all—perhaps because^they d-fd not qualify for admission or perhaps because , 
they felt anxious about competing with the nondisabled— now have access to 
higher education through the two-year colleges. 

% r 



Remedial Work (Table,J7) \ 

As was mentioned in Chapter 5, relatively few 1978 freshmen—and only 
srHghtlyinore of the disabled than of the nondisabled— reported having had 
"remedial work or special tutoring" in high school. Of six selected 
subjects, they most commonly took remedial work in reading. ' 

Consistent with differences in high school grades and class rajf, 
freshmen enWin^ universities, especially in the private sector,. were 
least likely- to have had remediation, whereas entrants to two-year colleges 
were most" likely 'to have done so. The public two^ar colleges' enrolled 
the largest proportions of nondisabled freshmen who h^td taken remedial work. 
For the disabled, the picture is different:' Substantially more of those at 
private two-year Colleges than at any other institutional type had "done 
remedial work. , 
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Table 



Remediation Taken in High School, by Disability Status, 
and by level and Control of Institution 
• (pejrcenfrages) 
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Differences between diabled "and nondisabled entrants were virtually 
nonexistent at private universities and were slight at public 'two-year 
college's. The differences were somewhat more marked at private four-year' 
colleges than at either public universities or public' four-year colleges. 
Disabled entrants to the private two-year colleges, however, were almost 
three times as likely as the nondisabled entrants to have taken remedial 
work in reading, about twice as likely to have taken remedial work jn 
social studies anct English, and substantially more likely to have taken > 
remedial work in science and mathematics. 

Adequacy of-ttfan School Preparation (Table 78) 

Table 78 shows the proportions of disabled and nondisabled entrants 
to each of the six types of institutions indicating they felt "very well 
prepared" and "poorly prepared" in each of eight subject or skill areas. J 
(The middle response alternative on the freshmen questionnaire, "fairly 
well prepared" is not shown in the table). 

The areas in which 1978; freshmen were most inclined to feel well 
prepared were h'istory and social studies, reading and composition, science, 
and -mathematical skills; foreign languages, vocational skills, and study 
habits were perceived as th^ weakest areas. The disabled were somewhat 
less likely than the nondisabled to feel 'poorly prepared in mathematical 
skills and science and more 7 likely to° feel ffoorly prepared in foreign, 
languages.- They had more confidence, however, in their ,vqcatianV 
skills and', to a lesser extent, in $eir musj^al. and artist'ic ability. 
Other differences by disability area and*geridefr*were discussed in Chapter 5. 

Clearly, entrants to. private universities had the greatest confidence 
in the quality of their high school preparation: Larger proportions, of both 
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Adequacy of High School Preparation, by Disability Status, 
o and by Level and Control of institution 
7 (percentages) 
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disabled and nondisabled at these institutions said they were well prepared 
.in. mSfiematical Skills, reading, antheompositfon, foreign languages, history 
and social sciences,, and study habifs. In»addition, 29 percent of the 
disabled freshmen at private universities, .compared with only 11 percent 
of the nondisabled freshmen at these, institutions and 22 percent of all 
nondisabled freshmen; rated their vocational preparation high. Entrants 
to* public. universities and to.gublic and private four-year colleges were 
also likely to regard ""themselves as well prepared ; in academic subject 
areas and i it, study skills. The jiohdisabled entering two-year colleges, on 
the other hand, were much* more confident of their vocational skills than 
were their counterparts $t the more selective institutions. Among t+ie 
disabled,, the. proportions seeing .-themselves as well prepared in vocational 
skills varied little by institutional type, ranging from 18 percent at 
private four^year colleges %s> (as previously mentioned) a high of 29 per- 
cent at private universities. Similarly, the proportions confident of 
their musical and artistic skills were about the same across institutions, 
with the disabled at eachtinstitutional type being more likely than the 
nondisabled to view themselves as -well prepared in this area; the high was 
32 percent of the disabled at private two-year colleges. " •••-•^ . ^ .■ 

Moreover (with the exceptions^ of vocational skills already noted), the 
disabled and nondisablad^entrants to each institutional type were remarkably" 
similar in their perceptio~ns of the- adequacy of 'their high school prepara- 
tion. Nondisabled freshmen 'at public two-year. colleges were significantly 
more inclined than disabled -freshmen to say they were prepared in mathe- 
matical skills and in foreigjt languages; nondisabled freshmen at the private 
two-year colleges were significantly more inclined to see'themselves as well 
prepared in, reading and composition. * ' 



Activities and Behaviors (Table 79) \ 

' ; 

. Table 79 shows the proportions of disabled'and nondisabled entrants to^ . 

' v .' '' 

each of the six institutional types saying that, during the jear prior to 

college entry (which for most students meant the last year of high school), 

,they engaged in various activities or behavior-s^ffequently." (On four 

items which represent relatively rare occurrences— taking tranquil i zing pills, 

taking sleeping pills, participating in organized demonstrations, and 

working in a political campaign— the summed proportions engaging in the 

behavior "frequently" or "occasionally" are shown). A^s Chapter 5 indicated, . 

substantially more of the disabled. (51 percent) than of the 'nondisabled (35 

percent), wore glasses or contact lenses. The disabled were*' also more likely * , 
■' 1 ' •* < 

to take tranquilizers (10 percent, versus 5 percent of the n6iklisabled) , to 

take sleeping pills (5 percent, versus 3 percent), to stay upjall. night* (11 

percent versus 6 percent); and to smoke cigarettes (18 percent versus 14 

percent), whereas the nondisabled 'were slightly more likely to -attend 

religious services (48 percent-, versus 44 percent of the dfsabled). Others . 

wise, the differences between the two grouW were small. ' >. 



Differences in the activities and behaviors of entrants to different /' 
types of institutions, were consistent with what we already know. For example, - 

»- . - , ; . . \ . r * * . 

the largest proportions, of freshmen who had regularly attended, reli-gious 

services during the previous year wer,e found at private four*year and two- 

• • * 

yeap^colleges, institutions .often "controlled by Protestant denominations 

' • ' • • • ..." * * / . 

-and enrolling, many freshmen who consider themselves born-again Christians. »'* 

Esthetic interests (manifested in playing a musical instrument arid attending- 

recitals and concerts) we're most common, among entrants to private universiffes, 

followed by entrants to private four-year colleges and public universities? 

* * $. % X 

» . * - • t 



Activities and Behaviors of 1978 Freshmen, by Disability "status, and.by level and Control -of 

(percentages) 
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relaVively large proportions of freshmen at private two-year colleges said 
they had participated in organised demonstrations {Slthough the variability 
on this item was low, ranging fnbm 16 percent to' 22 percent), and a large 
proportion of the disabled (but Yew of the nondisabledi at ,thes*e institutions 
had participated in political campaigns. 

Jogging was most common among those entering private' universities and 
public four-year colleges but uncommon among public two-year, college entrants 

•Most likely to ta.ke__yjtamins were .freshmen at_p_rivate unive/sities and pri- 
vate four-year colleges; least likely wer& private rtwp-y*ar college" freshmen. 
Smoking was far' more' characteristic of community col teg^ffudents^, and of 
disabled students at private two-yeaV collegesj than of other groupV, beer 
drinking. was most characteristic of public .university freshmen* staying, up 
all night wa§ most characteristic of two-year college entrants; and taking 
tranquillizing pills,wal most characteristic of the. disabled at both public 
p^vate* two-year cpllege§.' 'these findings, suggest 'that freshmen at 

^y^/^Y^^es^ave '"heal th^r"* habits, whereas 'those' entering <two- v 

yearxoTieges^a^mo^ incited ^o engage in "unhealthy" behavior. These 

differences, may 'irt v 'pa^pe'<.A,function' pf a'ge: ' The. freshman classes atrtwo- 

. . .' >; •$!? ° ■■ • «.'...•' 

year colleges included" larger 1 proportions of older students. 

- . , . V ^V.^'- - . m . '■ 

Once again, the most m|rk& differences between disabled and nondisabled 

• entrants we're found at the pn'yaie* two-year, colleges. For instance, about 

tvpce as many of the- disabled a£ <?*f the bond jsabled had attended recitals 



or concerts, frequently stiyed up. alKmght, andWked in political cam- > 
paigns during the previous Year. Mo$£ similar with respect -to" high school 
activities were those ervterwa private universities. ' A 



The analyses, of this chapter underscore once again the hierarchical « 

structure of the U.S. higher education system and make it clear that second- 

ary school performance is a major factor, in the subsequent "sorting" of 

students into the different types of institutions, with' tifose who have the , 

bfist academic records and the greatest confidence r in"the"adequacy of their 

preparation attending the most elite,. At the top*of the hierarchy, enrolling 

the most superior students, are tfye private universities, followed by the 

public universitites and the private four^year colleges; at the bottom are 

the two-year colleges. The 'analyses also make clear the major role played ♦ 
• " • * x ' * 

by the two-year .col 1 eges in providing postsecondary access to people who- 

might otherwise -not have had the opportunity to go to college, including 

those whose high school performance was less than outstanding- -Since many 

of these students*are also disabled, these, colleges fate a double challenge.. 

The -following summarizes the findings with. respect! to the high school 

backgrounds of freshmen at each of the six institutional types. 

; Public Universities : Virtually all entrants to these institutions had 

^graduated from »titgh ^school in .19782only 2 percent had completed thetr 
secondary s^ch^oT education .in 1977 and thus delayed entering college for 
a v y.eat. Disabled entrants were somewhat more likely than were nondisabled 

^ntrants/.to have taken ap other-than-college preparatory program in high- 
school (6 percent versus $ percent) and to tfave had .remedial, work, especially 
1n reading and mathematics. They were slightly, Jess likejy to have earned * 
A averages (31 percent versus $3 percent)' and to ijank in the top quarter of 
their high school graduating classes* t61 percent Versus 65 percent). They , 
tended% feel . less well prepared, in mathematical skills, readin&and com- 
position, arid science but better prepared in history and social studies than 



did the nondisabled. Moreover, close to one-fourth (compared with only 15 
percent of the nondisabled) said that their high' schools, had prepared tnem 
weJJ in vocational skills. C . ' 

Both disabled -and nondisabled* freshmen at public universities were morel 
likely than average to report that during the previous year they had played \ 
a musical instrument, attended recitals jor concerts, worn glasses or contact 

. Jenses, worked irr^rpoiitioal campaign,^ but lower- ttian-average proportions 
smoked cigarettes. In addition, 27 percent of the disabled entrants (compared 
wtih 22 percent of the total disabled group) jogged. Finally, both disabled 
and nondisabled public university freshmen were more likely than their counter 
parts at any other institutional type to say that they drank beer "frequently" 

\; during the. last year of high school. 

Private Un iversities . , As one would expect, given that private univer- 
sities tend to be the most selective of institutional types, freshmen (both 
disabled arid nondisabltd) at these institutions were mor& likely than freshmen 
at other institutional types' to have graduated in 1978 ( 98' percent) , taken a . " 
college preparatory program in high school (97 percent), made A ^erages (48 
percent of the nondisabled, 49 percent of the disabled), and graduated, in the 
top-quarter : of their classes (72 percent of the nondisabled, .69' percent of 
the disabled). The proportions of nondisabled*freshmen who had; taken remedial 
work in various subjects was about the same as for nondisabled entrants ^to 
public universities; but fewer of the disabled entrants to prvrate univer- 
sities than to public universities^ook" remedial work' in any subject. Indeed, 
the proportions for disabled and nondisabled entrants were identical (except '. 

^that fewer of the disabled took remedial work in sciencej, suggesting that 

j the two groups aVe more closely matched at private universities than at the , * 
other types of institutions. Both disabled and nondisabjed entrants also 

• . . . • \ '> . 
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tended to feel better prepared in various subjects than did those at other 
institutions, although somewhat? fewer of the disabled than of the nondisabled 
said their high schools had given them 'good preparation in mathematical skill 
and 1n. reading and composition. Again, as with public university entrants, 
he mos#strikfng difference occurs with respect to vocationa-1 skills: 29 
rcent of the disabjed^but .otily_n percent of the nondisabled, felt con- 
sent of "their abilities in this area.^ It is somewhat puzzling why dis- 
abled students entering universities should feel so, well prepared in voca- 

\ ** V / ' - • 

tional skills, since they were traditional -age freshmen who probably had 

no pryr employment experience and had- taken college preparatory programs 
in'higf} school * - • / 

Th^ patterh of behaviors and activities was virtually identical for the* 

disabled^and the nondisabled groups at private- universities: They were more 

likely than any other group to report- haying played a mimical instrument, 

♦attended recitals or concerts, and taken vitamins^ but less likely to say 

they smoked. In addition, somewhat .larger-than-average proportions said 

they wore glasses or contact lenses, jogged, and participated in political 

campaigns, and lower-than-average proportions drank beer and a-ttended re- 

m . t , 

llgious* services frequently., - " 

<- * t • 
. The similarity in the high school backgrounds of disabled and nondisabled 

freshmen at. private universities suggests that these institutions do no,t " 
modify their admissions policies to make special allowances for disabled." 
applicants. Of course, an element, of self-selection may be involved here. 
That is, only those disabled students with the most outstanding high school" 
records may^apply to private universities. ., ^ 

Public Fou r-Yean Colleges. Entrants to' these insitutions .were more -' 
likely than were* entrants to univer^itie? or to private four-year colleges - 
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to have graduated from high school earlier than 1978 (4 percent of the non- 
disabled, 7 percent of the disabled)., to have taken oSher-than-college- 
preparatory programs in high school (10 percent of 'the^ifhdisabled, 14 
percent of the disabled), and. to, have made B rather tharr A -averages (6lf 
percent of the nondisabled, 64 percent of the disabled/, "Close to half x 
of the nondisabled (47 percent), but only S^p^^i^of the disabled,, arj}* , 
slightly more of the disabled than of . the nondisabled* had t ak en remedial 
work, especially in mathematics, foreign languages, and English, Public 

four-year college freshmen were somewhat less likely than ^university freSh- 
fc^ A * 

men to feel well -prepared in most subjects*. The proportion^ of disabled 
and nondisabled entrants saying they were v/ell prepared -were similar except 
for roathematicsl skills .and- science (where the nondisabled, tended to fee$ 
better prepared) and vocational ski.lls (where 26 percent of the disabled, 

> v 

but only 16 percent of the nondisabled, said they, were well prepared). 

Again, the behavior patterns of the. disabled and the nondisabled were 

similar. Freshmen in both groups were more likely thaiWverage to say that ' 

■* — " 1 

during the .previous^year they had frequently jogged and attende£religious 

services but 'less- likely than average to say .they smoked, drank beer, \r\A 

. # 
took tranquilizers.. 

' * * ••■ 

Private Four-Year Colleges . Only 3 percent .of Jthe nondisabled and 6 

percent of the disabled at these institutions 'had graduated from high school 

i S 4 < I * 

earlier- than 1978; and t percent of the disabled entrants had never graduated 
from high school. Relative to .freshmen at publjc f our^year colleges', a* larger 
proportion had taken college preparatory programs, made, A. averages, and ranked 
in the top quarter of flheir classes; the nondisabfed wera'somewhat more ' 
likely to have done so- than the'disabled. But despite thiir ' / ±' " y 
better academic records, private- four-year, college entrants we>£ generally - • 



more likely -than those at public fotyr-year colleges to have taken remedial 
work, and th|s was'especially true of the disabled* A possible explanation 
for ttiis appaprent paradox lies in the fact that Target propqrtions of prt- 
yate four-yeaF ColTege entrants than o,f "public* four-year college entrants 
had parents who 4 held gj^duate degrees and earned high incomes* It i,s po^sSl^le 
tfiat sucli parents are mofe insistent than are tess well-educated and affluent^ 
parents about^ seeing to it that their children get whatever in-schoo.1 reme- 
diation or tutoring they need. • * 

The proportions of disabled and nondisabled freshmen. saying they were 
well prepared in certain -subjects were .similar. But disabled private four- 
yearco]lege entrants were less like]y'than cfny* other group of disabled fresh- 
'men to. feel confident of their vocational skills. Both disabled and non- 

disabled freshmen .were more likely than average to attend religious services, 

' % t < ■ - 

play a musical instrument, attend recitals or concerts ,xakfi vitamins*, wear 

glasses or contact lenses, jog, and work ^political campaigns butje'ss 

likely than average to smoke, or drink beer. Finally, 6 percent of the dis- 

•abled (compared with only 5 percent of any. other group) safd they had taken. 

sleeping pills frequently or occasionaljy. * 

Public Twb^ear Colleges . Consistent with^jfcir enrolling relatively 

• - • 

large' proportioijg^tf^tJldeV t students 9i community colleges were more likely 

than wfere other institutional types to h#ve- enrol led freshmen who* had 

delayed entry to college: 14- percent of the disabled and 9 percent of the "* 

\ ' ' ■* ' 

nondisabled 1978 freshmen had graduated from high school earl ie> than- 1978; 

3 percent of the disabled -and 1 percent of the nopdiSabled had passed the 

GED s rafher than graduating from "high school. The nontra*ditidnality of maoy -' 

.of these freshmen isllso signaled by the fact that, fully 30 perclft of the 

disabled and 20 percent- of the nondisabled had taken an other-than-college ^ 



preparatory program in high school. Close to one-third of the disabled 
and one-quarter of the nondisabled had made no better than a C average in 
high school*, and only one-fifth of the disabled and 29 percent of the non- * 
disabled had graduated in the top quarter of their class. The" proportions 
taking remedial work were slightly higher than average, and the proportions" 
feeling well prepared in various subjects wereTlightly lower than average 

4 . ft * «t V*" 

in all areas except vocational skills (where larger-than-average proportions 
manifested self-confidence) and musical and artistic skills (where the propor r 
tions resemble?! the norms). Only one-fifth of the disabled, compared with 
one-fourtfi of the nondisabled, felt well prepared in mathematical skills 
but this was the only large difference between the two groups, except that 
the disabled were considerably -more likely to say they felt poorly prepared 
in foreign languages and science. Entrants to the public tworyeaV colleges 
were more likely than other freshmen to smoke; in addition, 12 percent of 
the disabled (compared with 10 percent of the total disabled group) said 
they took tranquilizers at least occasionally. These freshmen trere'Teast \ 
likely of any group to. say they had attended religious services- or jogged, 
frequently or had participated in. a political campaign during the previous 
year; %hey were somewhat less likely than average to have^played a musical 
instrument or attended public concerts or recitals. M • 

Perhaps the most important point to emerge here is that many of the 
disabled students entering community colleges were "atypical" irf other v ways-: • 
as well. 'They were less likely than average to enter college with 'out- 
standing academic records' and with confidence in their own abil ities^and 
preparation. \ >■ „ ' «■ 

Private Two-Year Colleges . Both disabled land riondisabled freshmen. . 
entering these institutions- resembled their counterparts at the -communjty 



colleges, except that they were somewhat less 'likely to have graduated 

o. • . * > v 

earller-thari 1978 or to have, made averages of B or better.. Slightly fewer 

of the norvdisabled, but slightly more' of the disabled, had taken a college* 

-preparatory course, ranked jn the top half of their high school classes, and 

• taken' remedial work. Indeed, the proportions of disabled freshmen at these 

.Institutions who had had remediation in high school %w exceeded the proper- . 

tiohs of any other group in most cases. At least twice as many of the dis- 

abided as of the nondisabled entrants' had had remedial work or special tutor- . 

ing irj English, reading, and social studies; and 'substantially greater pro- 

■ portions ha'd had such tfbrk ih mathematics,' foreign languages, and sdience 

as. well. The explanation advanced to explain* the high remediation rates of 

disabled entrants to private^ four-year Colleges cannot be used here Since ' 

relatively few of, tip disabled students in the private two-year, colleges" had 

fathers Who held graduate degrees (or; indeed, who had gone to college at all) 

or came from- high- income backgrounds.. " The alternative explanation is that, 

because of their disadvantaged family backgrounds*, these students were e*^ 

pecial'ly in need of such remediation. , * 

* : 

. Another strong contrast between entrants to private and to public two- 
year, colleges. was in their religious behavior: Private two-year college en- 
trants (especially the nondisabled.;) were much -more likel/ than average to say 
that ^hey had frequently attended' reljgious services during the previous " . 
year: This is consistent With the high proportions wW considered them- 

selves to be reborn Christian, and with having proportionately more .women 

••_ ' • . • ■ 

represented. In addition, relatively high proportions reported having 
stayed up all night, taken tranquilizers, participated in organized demon- 
strations, . and -participated in political campaigns; relatively few wore 

\ . 



"contact lenses or took vitamins.. The nondisabled were more likely than 'their 
counterparts at most other institutions 'to say that they smoked cigarettes 
and took sleeping pills; the disabled were less likely tffan their counter- 
parts at other institutionseto drink^beer.* Perhaps the most interesting 
contrast between the two groups 'at private two-year colleges has to do with 
thai r musical interests:, A-lmost. twice as many of the disabled (27 percent); 
as of the nondisabfed (15'pereent) *sa'id that they had attended recitals, / 
or concerts frequently'.. * / . / 
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Chapter 13 

College Choice and Freshman Residence °' 



This chapter examines the college^and residential choices of 1978 / 
» "disabled and rtondisabJe'd entrants to the six institutional -types. PewralleX ""N 
ing^Chapter 6, Tl looks .at ^h.e following specif i ectopics: the number/of 
colleges freshmen applied to and<ttre number of colleges at which', they were 
accepted; whether^the college enterei^w^^hV^tudent's first 1 or lesser 
choice; reasons for attending college ^reasons' for choosi ng'fhe particular 
CoWfige; distance between permanent home and col lege;. planned and preferred 
residential arrangements. r ' — ■» 

Options (fables 80. 81. 82) • % - 

" % | 

.As was pointed out in. Chapter 6, the disabled .and the nond^sabled 
c differed very little in the number of colleges they applied*to: 37 percent * 
of both, groups applied* tq no other cdllege than the' one they were attending,, 
18 percent applied to one other college; 17-18 percent to two other colleges; 
' and 27 percent to three or mo're_o^her colleges. As Table 80 shows, however, 
„ t there were variations by type of institution entered in 1978. Thus, those 

i x ' 

entering private universities were most likely to make multiple applications 
(with 34-35 percent saying they had applied to four or more other colleges), 
followed by those entering private -four-year colleges (17-18 percent had 

y 

applied to four or more^other institutions). On the other hand, entrants 

to the two-year colleges, both public and private, were least likely to have 

made multiple applications f Tndeed, over two-fifths of the freshmen entering 

# £hese two types of colleges s^td*they had applied°to no. other institutions: 

compared with less than one r fifth of those entering private universities.. 

The figures for those entering public universities and public four-year • 
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col leges were highly similar. These differences are not surprising when 
one considers that private* universities/ tend to be the' most .highly selective 
of-iiTs^itutiona4^yp_e5^aLthat the^sjtfdents entering them have, the most out- 
standing high school records. The most plausible explanation" for their 
multiple applf cations. is that they see themselves as having many options ' 
open < to them and apply to many institutions as a. hedge against being rejected 
by those the> favor most. Conversely, two-year college entrants are probably 
least likely to feel that many options are open'to them and thus*inclined to 
|£jJJ§J^!if1on that is most accessible to them rather than •» ' 
apply to other colleges. . • * ' 

pe 81 shows the. number of college acceptances received by 1978 
freshmen a,t the six institutional types. A si igntly^ larger proportion of 
disabled (24 .percent) than of nondisa6led (20 percent) freshmen, said they 

had been accepted bS^o college other thaoj-the one they were attending, but ' 

v . 

differences between the twogroups we're -slight^ The institutional differ- 

ences reported above were reiterated in this analysis. (There "is, of course, 

a strong relation between number of applications and number of acceptances.) 

•.-*''"• ■ „ ^ 

That is, entrants to two-year colleges, especially community colleges, were 

* • * « '~ * * - • 

most likely to report that they had not received acceptances from any other 

institution, whereas entrants ta private universities were least likely^to*"" 

do so. Indeed, 48 percent of the nohdisabled, -and 46 percent of the disabled 

freshmen attending prfvate universities had been accepted by tQiree or more 

other institutions. Among private two-year college freshmen, 23 percent of 

the disabled, but only 17* percent of the nondisabled,' indicated they had been* 

accepted. by three or more other institutions. 

Table 82 indicates the extent to which 1978 freshmen entered the colleges 

of their choice: As was mentioned in Chapter 6, about three-fourths of both • 
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College Acceptances Received by 1978 Freshmen, by OfsabWty Status, 
and by Level and Control of Institution 
(percentages) ' 
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. Table 82 



Preference for 197JB Freshman Institution, by Disability Status, ' 
and by Level and Control of Institution 
> (percentages) . 
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disabled and nondisabled freshmen said they were attending their first-choice 
institution, 18-19 percent were in their- second choice, 4-5 percent in their 
third choice, and only 2 percent in an institution- which was less than their 
third choice. Most likely to be enrolled in their first-choice* institutions 
were freshmen 'in public and private universities; least .likely were those in 
private two-yea^col leges. Conversely t freshmen at public 'and private two- * 
year colleges, especially the disabled, were more likely than others,- to 
indicate that the institution t they'were attending was no more^an their 
third choice. •*.*-! 

1 Reasons for Attending College (Table 83) , • ^ * 

# * 

As was mentioned in Chapter 6, the reasons most commonly cited by both 
disabled and nondisabled 1978 freshmen as very important in their decision 

. > . •• • y -; . , #- 

-to attend college were "to be able' to get a better job," "to learn more 
about^ things that interest me,'" and "to gain a general knowledge. and appre- 
ciation of ideas." Relatively few -freshmen "mentioned "negative" reasons, \ 
although the disabled were twice as likely as the nondisabled to say- they 
were going tp.college" because they could not find a job (8 percent Versus 4 
percent) or because '.'there was nothing .better to, do" (4 percent versus 2 - 
percent). . ' 7 

There were some^sighificant differences by institutiqjjal type (Table 
83). For instance, preparation f«r graduate or professional school was * 
cited by substantial proportions of private university entrants -.but by 
relatively few community college entrants. This difference is explained by 
the generally better academic records and higher degree aspirations of tKe 
former, many of' whom apparently anticipate advanced study from the time of 
their entry to college. Similarly; .the "elitist!.' reasons of wanting to get 
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Tabl* 83 

bisons 'for Going to College, by Dlsabtflty, Status, and by Level and Control of Institution, 197£ 
~ ' (percentage- marking "very Important") 
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a general education and to learn about thftigs that. interest them were more 

Lflcel y to motivate freshmen at private univers-ities (and, to a I6sser extent, 

private four-year colleges), whereas the more practical yiew af college as 

a stepping stone to a better job motivated larger proportions of both public, 

and private two-year sollege entrants. The desire to become a more cultured 

C > - . 

person was more characteristic of freshmen in the private sector than of those 

in the public sector. Wanting to meet new and interesting people was cited 

by relatively large proportions of those attending public arjd private univer- 

si ties and private four-year colleges. Wantirtg to get away from home was an 

important consideration to larger-than-average proportions of freshmen in 

private universities and private two-year colleges /(especially the disabled) 

but to lower- than-average proportions of pu&lic. two-year college freshmen. 

. This makes sense itrview of the fact that eonWmity colleges are commuter 

institutions tha^do not provide residential facilities fpr their students. 

Community college entrants were more likely than average to say they were 

attending college- because they could not find a job. . ' 

The strongest differences between disabled and nondisabled, freshmen were 

> r * , 

'-found at the private two-year colleges, "where disabled freshmen resembled . 

• ' '• . \ \ 'C > » ■ • - ' .. 

freshmen, at .private" universities* and.four-year colleges -in giving high priority 

%o learning about things 'that interest them, whereas the nondisabled were 

similar to freshmen at community colleges in saying they attended. college in 

order to be able to mak^ more money. ■ 

m * • 

Reasomr*for Choosing Particular College - (jab! e 34) , . ' , ' x 

The most coirmon reasons giving for choosing the particular college they * 

attended was "good academic reputation," cited by 'half of all ~I978 freshmen 

% t • 

but- by three- fourths of those at private universities, as well as relatively 
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large proportions at l publiC universities and private fo'ur-year colleges 

* « 

(Table 84). Somewhat curiously, 43 percent of the disabled but only 37 per-. 

■ - <• . * • . 

.cent or the nondisabled in public two-year colleges were attracted by the 
''institution's .ic'aflemtc reputation; since most community colleges do not have 
outstanding academicveputatio^ij^this difference may indicate that disabled 
entrants to these institutions are somewhat more naive than the nondisabled 
' about the presti-ge of various types of colleges, an interpretation consis- 
^tlnt with the large proportion of first-generation college students from 
low-income backgrounds found in the disabled group. 0 f\ 
. Overall, fc the special programs offered at an institution were more\likely 
to attract disabled than nondisabled freshmen (31- percent versus 26 percent), 
and the same was true of the offer of financial assistance (18 percent versus 
14 pejrcent). Educators at public institutions and at private two-year col- 
leges would do well to remember that their disabled freshmen may have 
special needs for financial aid. not shared by the nondisabled; those at all 
types of institutions except private universities should be aware that the * 
disabled more frequently enroll because of special programs provided. Any 
reductions fn financialaid or special programs might have a negative impact 
on. their enrollment of disabled students. ' 

•Thoughjper^roportions were very small, the disabled were also more 
likely than the nondisabled to say. that in their choice of a particular 9 
college they had been influenced by teachers, guidance counselors, alumni, 
friends, and relatives or recruited by a college representative. 

Logically enough, low tuition was cited much more often by entrants 
to public institutions, and thepffer of financial assistance was cited 
more often by entrants to^prlvate institutions.' Community college freshmen 
were much more likely than others to- say tfley had chosen a particular 
cdllege so they could live at* home. . 
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Differences between the disabled and the no ndi sab led 'were least apparr 
ent at the universities, especially those in the private sector, and most 
apparent in the two-year colleges. . For instance, of community college 
freshmen, substantially more of the disabled said they had chosen their, , 
institution fBV its academic reputation, its offer of financial assistance, 
or special programs or because they had not been accepted elsewhere. Of 
private two-year college freshmen, the disabled were more likely than the 
riondisablecLJ:o mention special programs or not having been accepted by 
another institution. v 

Distance Between Home and College '(Table 85) 

Overall, the disabled and the nondisabled differed very little in the 
distance they travelled to attend college (Table 85).' Both samples were 
split about evenly between those who said their permanent homes and their 
colleges were within 50 miles of each other and those who said they were 
51 miles or more apart. The only sign.ificant^iifferences were found for f 
the private Ao-year college students: 47 percent of the nondisabled, but 
only 23 percent of the disabled, were attending colleges 50 miles or less 
from their homes. Conversely, 63 percent of the disabled, but only-52 per- 
-cent of the nondisabled, were attending colleges more than 50 miles from 
their homes. Indeed, almosj: twice as many disabled (15 percent) as nondis- 
abled (8 percent) private two-year college entrants safd their colleges were 
more than 500 miles from their homes. Y 

L'ooking at differences among the six institutional types, we'find that 
those attending private universities were most likely to say that their 
homes were distant from" their college's, followed' by entrants to private 
four-yeaj colleges and to public universities. On the other hand, com- 
munity' college freshmen, followed by publi ^"four-year college entrants, were 
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distance pf 1978 Freshman Institution frairPermanent Home, by Disability Status, 
and by Level and Control ,of -Institution K 
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most likely to attend colleges close to home. These differences are con- . 
sistent with differences in students 1 socioeconomic status as well as with 
differences in institutional characteristics: Community colleges are com- 
muter institutions that^erve many low-income students who must -live at home 
with their parents if they are to be able to afford coH>ege at all. Further, 
a higher- thah-average proportion of freshmen at .these institutions were 
carried, and "permanent ^omV'jto them would mean the Jioma they share with 
their spousei not the' parental home; naturally, su<jh students would not*be 
likely to "go away^to college, as traditional -age freshmen typ.ically do, 
as a first step in "leaving the nest." Public four-year colleges also 
represent a low-cost, accessible alternative to young people in many areas 
that do not have an extensive community college system. Private universi- 
ties (and, to a lesser extent,' publ ic universities and private four-year 
colleges) often have a national reputation .and thus draw their* students 
froma wide 'pool .^Moreover, these students tend to*dome from high socio- 
economic backgrounds and thus can more easily afford the costs of livfng. 
away from home. • - u % , 

« 

Freshman Residence (Tables 86, 87) v ^ 

Table 86, shows the planned freshman residence of 1978 entrants to the - 

T\ . ♦ * 

six institutional types; since' the freeman questionnaire was usually com- 

pleted at the beginning of the fall term, these residential plans can be " 

assumed to represent the actual living arrangements of these students. < . 

Table 87 indicates the residential preferences of. 1978 freshmen: where they 

would have preferred to" live 1 if they had a choice. 

As was pointed out in Chapter 6, most commonly, freshmen lived; in college 

dormitories (55 percent of the nondjsabled, 53 percent df the" disabled), 



Panned Residence Of 1978. Freshmen, by Disability Status, and by Level and Control of Institution 

(percentages) 
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followed.by "with parents or relatives'* (36 percent of the n on disabled, 34^ 
percent of the disabled), and in other private housing (apartments, rooms), 
% with the disabled more likely than the nondisabled to cite this'alternative ^ 
(9 percent versus 6 percent). Very .few lived in fraternities or sororities, 
other campus.- housing, or other housing. ' * ♦ 

1 The differences indicated in Table 86 hold few surprises. Most*likely ' 
to live in. dormitories were private unrversijty entrants (though relatively 
Targe proportions of freshmen at public universities, {Private four-year 
colleges, and private two-year colleges did so as well), and leastjikely, \ 
were public two-year college entrants, only one-quarter of whom mentioned 
this alternative. As was pointed out earlier, community colleges tend'not 
to provide residential facilities for their students. Thus, the majority of 
these freshmen lived with parents or relatives (61 perce'nt of the nondis- 
abled, 55 percent of the disabled), and larger-than-average proportions lived 
in other private housing (10 percent of. the nondisabled, 17 percent of the 
- disabled). J Entrants to public four-year colleges were also more likely than 
average .to live, with parents or relatives. * - > 

Most Mkely, to live in fraternities and sororities were entrants to 
private universities-, the disabled at these institutions were also more 
likely than average^o live in other campus housing. "Most likely to live 
in "othel^ housing'were freshmen at public four-year and public and private 
two-year colleges. . * 

Differences in thriving arrangements of the disabled and the non- 
disabled at each institutional type were most marked at public tw6-year 
colleges, wfere*(as has been pointed out) the disabled -were more likely than 
the nondisablW-to'live in private housing, andTt private two-year colleges, 
where the nondisabled were four times-as likely to live in private housing 



lisabled wer^somewhat more*1ikety to 1 * ' 
ing. . In addition, 



(4 percent versus- 1 percent), and the 
t i 
* J live, with their parents or In "other" Housing. • In addition, about twice as 

v many* disabled as nondisabled freshmeVe'irolling in public universities Jived 
at hone (16 percent versus, 9, percent) 



indeed, the nondisabled in these 



universities 

"4 



- , : ' ' ■jjr - — — 

institution! were -less Vjkely than their counterparts at private 
to l-iveVt home. \ 

* • j6 » • \l ' - * t i 

* As Chapter ,6 pointed out, college dormitories headed the liit ofpreferred 

. residence's^ named by 47 percent- of the iWr?abled\and 41 percent of the'dis- • 

\ • ' * * K 1) 

{ $bled, with those a^ private universiti4s\ public^niversities, and" private- - % 



four-year- colleges being most likely tolnanje A this choice, and* those at'com- 
tnunity colleges least* likfl^ to do so." Nonetheless, -fewer freshmen ^expressed, 
this preference .thStp actually lived in dormitories, with one exception: Among 
community, college -freshftien Tone- third of the nondisabled said they would prefer 

< i * . - \ - - . ( . 

to Ifve in -college- dorms, but only one-quarter\iid so-, the proportions of the - 
- ' . ■ • •• 

-disabled living* informs and expressing this preference were. about equal. 'V 

The proportions expressing a preference^or lining witfrpafents* or reja- | . 

tives ranged from about One-tenth^of university "freshmen to ov§r one-fou?th> * I 

of those at public two-ye^r. col leges..' Again, 'as with the dormitory option, | 

the proportions actually living* at hqme exceeded the proportions expressing I 

. H ' ' ' T 

noniS, 



. fl this preference; the cone! us* 

it » 



that many of the^freshmen whti lived with 



thei r. parents- (prpba'bly for financial Reasons') were dissatisfied with this* 
arrangement. , , . ■' - * * - 

Private housing was the second most. popular choice.- In this case, the * 
proportions expressing this preference were much larger than the proportions- ' V~ 
actually living in- their own apartments -bt rooms, o£or example, 26-27 per- 
cent of the freshmen at public^four-year^pol leges said they would^refer ' 
•. private Ho'using, but onj[y 4 perce^ planned to live in private hous-ing in the 4' 
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, Table 87 



Preferred Residence of 1978 Freshmen, by Disability Status 



and by Level and Control of Institution 
r (o-grcentages) 
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~" 3 fall of 1978. • Ttie disabled were more likely than thVnondisablW,to Tndiclte" 

• ' ' 1 i ™ . * • ■ "~" " r. 

a desffe for Independent living, with the discrepancy between the two groups 

'• — * ' heing greatest at priv a te universities.' . : • . ~ — ! — : 

Fraternities and.sororities were more f/equently -the preference of , 

private university freshmen than of other .groups, and "the same was true of 

•' "other campus housing."" Most likely to. say they would. J ike to live in "other" 

. housing were, community' college entrants.' 

* Differences in the preferred residences of the disabled* and the non- 

• disable.d\were most apparent in the public and priyate two-ye^r colleges and, 

< sdraewhat surprisingly, in the priyate universities. Thus, 'three-fifths of 

- the nondisabled at private universities, but only half ,the disabled, indicated 

. a. preference for college dormitories; and one-quarter* of the disabled, but. 

• only 16 percent of the nondisabled, expressed a preference for private ' " 



A 



hou s ing . *— 



Summary . v . • ^ . , . ^ . • * . * . • ./ 

The findfngs with respect to choice >of an institution -and residential 
, .plans and preferences qnce again underscored the hierarchical nature of the* 
/ * < .U.S^fRigher education, system** The higher soci^corioniic status of freshmen * v 
, .... entering the more -prestigious cmd*selecti*e institutions (tha private uiiiver- 
&ities'and, ..to a J esser". e-xteritv the "public universities VnH the private four- 
. 'year colleges) are*reflected in the wider ,chdice. they seearto have in "selecting 
; : an institution,, in their, more "elitist" reasons: for going to college and for 

:* •> *- i - ■ ■ ■ ■ - % - 

\ 'choosing a particular, cot le^, and,.in .theif greater tendency to^tive in on- 
•j campus hous^CnOA* The .three other .^institutional, types-^fn par't'ictilar, lihe • 
^^pCOffUOity conegei--en/bl-V a- larger proportion-of 4 "n6ntr:ad*itional" fresifej 
¥ / Whose family and' h^ st^V.Jackg^urfds often put thein a*t somethin^f .a & 



ssis»^^.:vt f ; ' •••7i- v--' 383. . ^7 - v - >* 
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dtsadvantag e in choosing a c ollege . For Instance,- many of these students*. 



. . are forced (probably for financial reasons), to li\/e at home with IheV parents • 
- *. • » ■ 1 
— an d thus to choose a coll e g e within relativ e ly e asy c omm utin g distance f r om 

their ^(flnes. pri i this point, a body of .research (see, for example.-Astin, / • 

.1975,^1977; Chickling, 1974) demonstrates that students who live 4 on campus 

. benefit more from the college experience than do those living at home or * 
in other off-campus housing. Policymakers and educators should be aware 

' of these effects and should make efforts, in the case of disabled students . 

• * " ' - • - ' x 

• especially, .to provide enriching experiences that may help to compensate for 
' the la&k of "the residential experienc^ Following are the major findings for 
the freshman, groups, at each of the six" institutional types- 
/. . Public Universities . Patterns with respect to college* applications and* 
•' acceptances resembled the patterns fprthfe tota^ groups. Over one-third of 
.1978 entrants, to private universities said they had applied^ no other ihsti- > 
,tution,*but atmost four in frve'sa'id they-were attending their first-chcY 



insti^iti 



on. , . Wm 

rarger-than-average,pjroRortions said they, wtere .attending college' in-ortier 

#•»•*■ \ • • 

Jo meet new and interesting' people and to prepare for$^fcte or professional" 
school) (with the disabled more likely than the nondisLled to indicate this 
- latter reason) and that they,had chosen thedr particular college' because of - 
its. academic 'reputation and its low tuition;, small er-than-average. proportions 
■ said they-were going* to college to .improve their reading ancTstudy skills or 
f * because, they couTtf not*find a jofr'or that. they had selected their ^institution' 

because dt offered them financial .assistance or b%ause they wanted to#fve/ 
V *^af;JjQitev * Very few *ad. been* i nfl'uenced" by guidance counselors or recruited ~ 
.'J ^y^ c Q^ e 9*2^feprejwntatives. ... •- » ^ ; ; 

. -.*0nTy bne-lthird Of . public university entrants said* that the institution 



was within 50 miles gf their homes (compared with- one- Ha If of the total 
group), afd'close to one-Half were attending colleges over 1*00 miles from 

^T- v." . • «■ . 

home Ccoiiipar-ed "wi Lh sllyhtly more than one^frrrd~oT the total group). ' Con- 

\ 

slstent »4th this, over three-fourths lived in college dormitories (though 

' , ' L, . * . . v . . 

qnl^J52 percent of the disable^and 57 percent of the nonctisab led indicated . 

- — ^ 

,-.that this ; was ..their residential preference), and only 16 percent of ffie 

disaWed and 9 percent of the aondisabled"(the lowest proportion at any 

..institutional .type) Jived at home with their parents. *La~n)e*- than- average 

proportions said t.hey would'prefer to-liveMn fraternities or sororities. 

* • ♦ - 

' Private Universities . It is not surprising, given what we -already know 

about the .characteristics of these students, t'hat 1978 freshmen entering 

private universities had applied to more colleges and received more accep- 

, tances than entrants to any other institutional type and that close to four- 
\ •" ' . • • ■ ' • . • ' ■ 

fifths said 'they were-attendi ng their first-choice institution.'- The superior 

educational credentials of these students enable them to "shop around" for* 

» • - ^ . * • 

a college and assures that' they will be welcome at most institutions. 

*As regards, reason^for going to college and 'for choosing their particular 
•.institution, the traditional missions of higher education and the attributes 
j of selective institutions are obviously important to these freshmen. They 
were more likely than, any Qther group to say they were going to college to 
-'gain. a general education, to' learn more about thirtgs that interest "them, to 

meet interesting people', to become more cultured, and to prepare /for graduate 
t or. professional school? in addition,. a relativity .large proportion wanted to 
.get aiyay from home. . Conversely, they were leafet likely to any group 'to men- . 
Hop the instrumental reasons ot being able to get a better job and to maker 
^rnore money, v. In choosing their particular institution, they were more likely 
•• than ariy*other^roup to be motivated by its good academic reputation, .its 
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.. - , •• • • x 

offer .of f.inancfa1 assis,t ange .(which, presumably, t Key would need to cover 
. .the hig>n costs of tuition and living expenses),' and the special programs it 
provided".' were less likely than others^ to mention low tuition, the * , ,« H 
desire to live at home, and not being accepted, elsewhere; moreover, very 
few had been influenced by guidance counselors or alumni; and only 5 percent 
of the disabled (compared with 7 percent y the total disabled group) said 
they had chosen, their institution because a relative' wanted them to. 

The distance^between permanent hpme and. institution tended to be greater 
for tfilese students than for others; indeed, close to*one-third said the 
college was- more than 5d0 miles away from home, and close to' two-thirds • 4 * " 

.(almost twice the average) said it was over'lOO miles away. Consequently, ' 
they were more likely a than a*ny other group-td 1 ive in college dormitories or • 
i.n fraternities and sororities;, in addition, »3 percent of the disabled (com- 

♦ - Npared with only 1 percent of ' the to^al disabled group) lived^in "other campus 

housing." It is interesting' tha't 14 percent of the nondisabled (compared with 

00^9 percent of thei ^counterparts at the public universities) lived. with 

' . • ..' '<>■* ' • \ 

< > their parents;-this may account for tl?e fa'ct that the irondisabled freshmen at \ 

' ' , • & 

private universities were.more likely' than .any other' group to say they would r ' • 

/ prefer to live'in college dorms or it) fraternities and sororities . and .less 

< - likely to express a preference for private housing.* Ip addition, -a 'somewhat ' 
w .- * larger^than-average proportion of the disabled freshmen expressed a; preference 

• .for college dorm^torfy living 'or^vbr 'pother campus housing" and somewhat • 

• m fewer than average wanted to.ftive in private housing. These housing prefer- 

. ences^y also reflect the fact.th&t Virtually" all of these freshmen are of 
.'. traditional cdl|ege age and thereforeNravVnot feel the 'urge to live on. their 
' . 'own- toShe -same extend as older freshmenlmight do. - * " 
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Public Four-Year Colleges . The profile fori freshmen entering public 
-four-ye|r colleges was similar to that for public university'^feshmen.with 
respect to college applications and acceptances; about three-fpurths. were 
attending their first-choice institution. They were slightly more /likely/ 
: than those at public universities to say .they were attending college because 
their parents wanted them to or .because they wanted to improve their' reading 
and study skills. As to their reasons for chbosing the particular/college, 
somewhat small er-than-average proportion's mentioned the institution's 
academic reputation, and slightly larger-than-average proportions mentioned 
its low tuition. In' addition, 18 percent of the disabled public fbur-year 
•college entrants ^compared with* 16 percent^ of the total group) said that 
"someone who had beenjjuere .before advised me to go"; and 12 percent of»the 
nondisabled ent^ai^s (compared with- 10 percent of all nondisabled freshmen) 
said they choose^he institution because they wanted to Hve at home. Their 
, /distribution with .respect to distance between home and college' was virtually 
'identical to that of the total group of .freshmen: With the exception of 
••community, college entrants, they\ were more likely' than any other group to' - - 
..live at home with their'parents and less likely. to -live in college dormitories. 
, t Slightly, over one-fourth said they would prefer: to-live in- private housing. \ ' 
* . Private Four-Year .Colleges . Entrants to these institutions were more. ■ s 
' likely than' any other group to. have applied- to, and|been\accepted bV four ,4f> 
or more institutio'nsv other than the one .they were'attending. The nondisabled 

•■— • \ ..." f , ■ 

were slightly more' like3y-.$han the disabled to be attending their first-choice ' 
, ; institution:, ~ '•' ( - ' 1 1 



/ 



la their reasons f or .attendi ng college, these freshmen resemble^ those 



entering universities: that is,,. relatively large proportions cite Jucfi 
reasons as gaining a: general .education, Jearning more about thitfgs^at 



q _ j , _ - , ^ • .4 



ut thl^gs'that/ * * -* 



• interest 'tf em, becoming cultured, meeting new and interesting people, and , 
preparing for graduate or professional school; relatively few mention getting 
a better job or making more money, fut they were somewhat more' like lyftan 
university, entrants' tp'be interested in improving their reading, and study 
skills, As to their selection of^a parti cuTar. institution, they were more 
l.ike;ly than average to be attracted by the institution's academic repUta- 
tion and offer of financial assistance but less likely .than average- to cite 
low tuition and the chance to live .at home. In addijtion, they were more 

•likely thcfn others to say -"my relatives wanted me to come.heYe" and "some- 

one who had been here-before "advised me to go," and a relatively large 

'1 »' 

proportion had been recruited by a college representative. 

Epesftiifeh at private four-year colleges were likely to say that their 

_£ ' I *> ' * - 

homes and their corteges were some distance apart; thus, like university 

* ) 
-entrants, the great majority lived in college' dormitories; the i^oportibn ' 

Jiving.with parents or relatives was larger' than for university freshmen but. 
(mailer th ark for public four-year college entrants. Moreover, larger-than- 
.. average proportions .expressed a preference for dormitory- 1 iving (though only 
about tjwo? thirds as many as actually lived'in dormitories), but lower-than 
average proportions, wanted to live with their parents or in private housing". 

Public Jwo- Year Colleges . It is clear that these institutions serve a 
locaj clientele: t 0ver two in five of the 1978 freshmen\had applied ko no 

other institution, and small er-than-average proportions had applied to, or 

'? ' ' ' . " : 

been accepted by, multiple institutions'. Seven in ten lived within 50 miles 

of the^college. Jhe majority (and a much larger proportion' than for any 

other group— 61 percent of the. nondisabled and 55 percent>bf the' disabled) - 

'- '( ■'' ' " f " % • 

lived wltfj i. parents' or relatives, -only- about 6ne-founth lived in col.Tege 

donnttories,,. and 10 'percent ."oM^tte nondisab>ed ajid 17 percent of .the dis- 
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^.abled.jjved in private housing. With respect to residential preferences, 

f . college dormitories were the most common choice of the nondisabled, and . 
« * • - ( 

private housing that of the disabled; this difference may be accounted for 

by the larger proportions of older and married freshmen in the disabled' 
. group. / . ♦ '• • , . 

Community college freshmen were more likely than average to go to 
■..college for practical /material is tic' reasojis^ (to .get a better job, to be able 
td"~make more money) . In addition, 6 percent of the nondisab.led and 12 per- 
cent of the disabled were motivated by their inability to get. a job. Lower- 
than- aye rage proportions, howeveri were interested in gaining a general ./ v 
education^ meeting new and^interesting people, and preparing for graduate or< I 
professional scholfK' As to thefr reasons for selecting a particular insti- 
tution, they were more tnclined&than others to-say that. low tuition and the 
desire to liye«at home motiv^Q them; 6 percent of the disabled had not been 
accepte'd efsewhere. In addition, larger- than-average gjlportions of both 
disabled antt. no n disabled ^freshmen had been hdvisedby their guidance counse- 
lors. Since these , freshmen were no more infclined than average to, mention the 
,« ffjfTuenos of other people (friends, relatives, alumni), one' possible inter- ' ' 

• preta.tion isj that high school counselors play a? valuable role in encouraging 

J 

some students who might otherwise not go to college at all to attend -the " " 

I * * * "0 a • * 1 • 'C * 

local community colTege.? These freshmen (especially .the nontfisabled) were 

I - - ; • ■ *> . . . 

j less inclined than average to mention t)Jr col 1 ege ' s academic reputation or J 

the offer of financial assistance • as reasons "for choosing their' college'.. 
v . " Private Two- Year CoLleqes XEntrants to these, institution*; wppp mnro 
likely than others to have applied .to no othfer ^institution, though they ' * 
were about twice; as likely as community college entrantsyto be accepted by 
four -or more institutions. OnV*two-thirds._of_the : nondiiabled and 71 percent 



d1sable( * were in' their first- choice fnstf 
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tution; 
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m Private two-year college freshmen (two-thirds of whom were women) were 
Wore likely.than average to say that theV wefe attending college to be able 
to get a better job, to improve- their reading and study skills, to become" s 
more cultured', to please their parents, and to get away from home'. Rela- 
tively large proportions of the nondisabled were concerned wit^-making more 
money, whereas relatively large proportions of the disabled wanted to learn 
.about things that interest them. The offer of-financial~as^tance,-thfr 

* T * 



advice of guidance counselors or teachers, the suggestion of friends, and- . . 

recruitment by a college representative were relatively often 'mentioned by . ' 

these freshmen as reasons for selecting their particular college, but 

- relatively few cited the institution's academic reputation,. low-tuition, or 

^ t theit desire to ;live at home. The disabled were also likely to^say trtat theiil ' 
•''.*. * ' 

relatives had wanted them to comefto the college. Thus, the* influence of other 

c»peoDle seems- to pltfy an important.' role in 'the 'college choice of these freih- - - 

men. * ' ~> ; c 

* • • 

* * * 

^Unlike entrants to two-year Colleges in the public sector, those entering ' 

V> private,, two-year colleges (especially the disabled) often attended colleges 

v * . - , . 

\ , dlsta , nt from tneir homes. Not surprisingly, then, they'were almost three \ * 
times .as likely as those in the community cpl leges to live- in college dormi- ■ 
tories and less than half as likely' to live with parents, or relatives. Ohly * 
4 percent of the nondisabled and'l pe^ent of^pfc disabied lived in private * H 
. ^ housing, though about one-quarter of the former and one- third of the latter 
expressed a preference for private housing. Ttiuj:, they seem v somewhat more 
^oriented toward ^independent 1 tying and .less oriented toward on-campus living* 
'• % than were fre'shmeh fn the other two types of private 'institutions.. This 

« difference niay^n^artjje^tributab^e fo the -larger proportion of married 
_ - arid older- i^eshmen. entering private two-year colleges.. 



Chapter 14 
College Finances 



/ 4 ' ; The costsNtf attending different -types of higher education institutions 
• vary widely, with, those in the -private sector charging substantially higher 
tuitions than those in the public sector (some of wbichVe virtually tuition- 
free). « Added. to^tiHtion and tither college fees are* living expenses atresi- 

.'-4 % . * k ' ' - -* .'•»/.■. 

dential colleges and travelling expenses to institutions located far from 

the student's home.*' Thus, freshnfen entering private institutions must ojflen* 
. bear much higher costs than those attending public? two-year and four-year. .» 
- colleges, which are often-eemmu'ter institutions that charge tittl e W T\o~. — 
tuition. Those attending public universities fall somewhere \i the middle: 
The tuition costs .are relatively low, but. living ^expenses may be 1 fairly 
h1gh» since few of these students live at. home (see Chapter 13). 
- _ The discussion in* this chapter parallels that in-Cliapter 7, analyzing • \ 
the financial situation -of 19,78 freshmen, by type of institution entered. 
The areas covered are: extent of financial' dependence )x\ parents;, sources *, \ -t 
of financial^ support .for college) and degree of colcern about abil ity to. pay 
-for college. 

I 

i 



w Dependence on Parents (Tables 88, 89)' , , » '^jT 
• As 'a nieans of asse^ing students' financill^ei 



As a nieans of assessing students' financial dependence on their parents 

and identifying those .freshmen who might be regarded. as legally independent, 
' *■ • •* VS. I i £ 

the freshmarf -questionnaire asked 'respondents to indicate whether, in the year 

prior* to- college entry of it- the freshman year, they' had lived with their parents 
, for more than two. consecutive. weeks, been listed as an exemption on their \' 
^ parents ^federajj income tax return', or received assistance worth- $600 or more \ '* 

from* their. jwrerits. Chapter 7 indicated that nondisabled freshmen; were jnore; - • • 



Table 88 



4 ' 



fry 



4 



Dependence on Parents of 1978 Freshmen, by disability Status7 
andjby Level and Control?, of Institution 

1 (percentages)' 9 % % 



Type of 

Dependence 



Universities 



NondlsablecT 



pgg&~|ls ^ m^tsm^ .'iMg^ik fe&Plk fefe ^a 



Private Total* 



LJved with parents 
■ (for more than , \ 
two consecutive 
^ '«) SZ 



93 



91 92 



Listed asan 

exemption on parents' * 
Federal Income Tax 
Return * v m 89 



83 



85 



Received assistance . 
>orth 1500 or more , 
from parents ^ 77 



*ir\ ^9 



80 



92 



83 



85 



64 



-73 



52 



66? 66 



92 



.88 
74 



92 . 89 



87 



89 78 » *"* 81 



.80 



58 



70 



86 ' 83 



88 



73 73 ' 78 

■ •:. ' 

45 4 58 * 59 . 
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I* likely to answer Wch flf- these tjuestions affirmatively than were disabled-'. 
freshmen, as one mighteXpgct . sin£e_the <Hsahl pH wp r *? m o re likely to be: 



over age 21 at college entry aryd to come»from low socioeconomic backgrounds-. 
A5~TaTre 8S indicates, there were differences by type of college 



I 
I 



i 

i 




entered, with entrant's to private universities being^most likely to. indicate- 

■dependence on parents, followed by entrants to public universities and to 
private four-year colleges. Conversely, entrants to "pubjic- two-year colleges, 
w^fe least .likely to be financialTy dependent on their parents, followed by 

entrants to private two-year col leges 'and to public four-year college's. 

\ • *\ 

For instance, th£ proportions who had lived witfr,their parents for at least 

■ | two weeks during W freshman year pr the .previous year ranged from 83 perc 

of the disabled at private Wo-year colleges to 92-93 percent of both 

disabled and nondi.sabled university entrants. Slightly less than thr,ee- 

fourths (73 percent*) of the disabled freshmen entering public br private • 

two-year colleges^had been claimed as exemptions on* their parents', federal 

J~ ^ income tax return, compared with 88-89 bercent of the disabled' and nofidis- " 

abled entering universities. "-The range \as greatest on th/tMrd item: Only 

>u 46 percent ofl the disabled at Community colleges,, but '85 percent*of the non- 

4 — > i 

disabled at private universities, .had received at) east $600 worth" of * ». 

assistance from their parents.' Discrepancies between the disabled and'the *' ' # 
. • I . - ' • « ' « ' ' ' 6 

* nondisabled were- greatest at the two-yea> colleges.^. i 

\i — Tab1e showing ,^sponselJ:o^a„que^ per-sons^depefid'ent - — 

on the p/rents (other than the student) were attending college jn fall', 19,78,- A - ' 

throws additional light on family financial situation. Obviously, the more 

• /" \ ■ ■ 4 * ' * . • 

• dependents are attending college, the greater the strain on the family 

k v budget. Here, the patterns were somewhat different from those reported'*- ' ' ' * 

above:; 69-70 percent. of freshmen at two-year colleges;, comparecUith 54 percent / 
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- Table 89 

* 

Number of Other College-Solng Dependents of 'Parents of 1978 Freshmen, by Disability Status, 

and by Level and Control of Institution 
^- (percentages) 



Nondisabled 5 Disabled 



,< ". Number of 
** Dependents 


Universities 


4-Year Colleges 


2-Year Colleges 


Votal ' 


Universities 


4-Year Colleges 


2-Year Colleges 


t 

Total v 


♦Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


-Public- 


Privat^ 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


None 


62 


. 60 


66 




69 

; — «~ 


70 


66 


61 ' 


54 


/ 66 


,63 


70 


70 ' ■ 


66 


One 


28 


-29 


26 


26 


23 


24 


26 


28 


"~~37~- 


':. 24 . 


*25 


21 


* 23 


24 


. Two 


8 


. 8 


6 


6 


5 


3 


6 


9 


10 


8 


' 8. 


7 


4 


8 


three or roor? 


3 


|3 


2 


3 


3 


3 


. 3- 


3 


4 


3 

t 


<i 4 


2~ 


3 


, 3 


r ; n 


299,371 


84,585 


339,620 


261,937 


516,920 


55,364 


.1,557,792 


7,494 


2,269 


9,512 


8,254* 


17,827 


2,377 


47,731 
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of the disabled and 60. percent of ^the nondisabled at private universities, 

indicated that there were no other dependents in college in 1978. ' Moreover, 

.14 percent of the disabled freshmen at private universities (and 12 percent) 

« ! - i 

of their counterparts at public universities and at private four-year co>llge 

said that two or more dependents (presumably thei-r siblin'gs) were current! 
iX college, .compared with only 6-7 oercent of the freshmen at private two- 
year colleges. - Thus, it would, seem that the families of students .attending! 
the more elite institutions have more" dependents in college and thus are 
making greater" financial outlays .to cover college costs than are the familie 
ofjstudents attending less .Selective insitutions. Qne possible explanation 
.is, that, because their incomes tend to\be' higher, the parents of freshmen- at 
the more selectjve.Vfnstitutions carrWet easily afford to send their children 
to college/ A second •explanatio'n is tha% these families place a higher 
value on education an^'thus'are more willing to support a number of children 
in college. (This second explanation^ related to the first insofar as 
parental income is related .to educational level of the, parents and thus, to a 
configuation of values that emphasife the" benefits of education.) As was 
noted. previously, many of the freshmen at two-year colleges were first- . » 
generation college ^sttfdents. This, fact coupled w*h the data in Table 89, 
suggests- that ^sizable proportion of these freshmen are attending college\i 
their own initiative rather °thah as, a result of the support and encouragement 
of their- f ami lies. They may be equally l.ikely to have siblings as freshmen 
in. more-elite institutions, but those siblings are less likely to be going 
to college. • "-v * • 

to 

SouWe ofj Finances iTable 90) « 

- The importance^ both amount and type of financial support for college 
to J:he persistence and achievement of students is well documented (see, for 
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Table 90 
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, Expectjed Sources of Financial Support of 1978 Freshmen, by Disability Status, 
''and by Level and Control of Institution 
(percentages) 




* 




« 








- Nondisabled 


*/ 










Olsabled 


m 












.Level and Control of Institution 














Source 


Universities 
Public ' Private 


4-Year Colleges 
Public Private 


2 -Year Colleges 
Public Private 


Total 


Universities 
Public Private 


4-Year Colleges 
Public ..Private 


2- Year Colleges 
Public Private 


Total 




Grants, Scholarships 32 


49 


36 • -54 


36 


56 


40 


38 


49 


41 


56 


43 60 


45 




Loans 


19 


30 


15 34 


20 


2T ' 


11 


20 


33 


19 


37 


25 21 ' 


: 25 


l 


Work and Savings 


68 


• 64 


57 68 


59 


. 63 


• 62 


66. 


.60 


57 


65 


50 ' f 48 


57 




Spouse 


0 


_ 0 


1 . 1 


' .1 


1 


J 1 


1 


9 


2 




- V f 2 


^2 




. . 61 Benefits 
Other 


0 
7 


0 

10 


i 

1 , 0 

V . 
12 9 


s 1 
9 


1 

16 


1\ 
10 


1 

. 10 


* 

0 
8 


" 1 
15 


i 


2 2^ 

13; 14 • 


1 

s 

12 


t 

cx> 

1 


Parental Aid 

: W ' 
# - 1 


81 


85 


> t9 ' .« 79 

• * 


61 

ft 


75 


. 71 


78 

V 
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81 


68' 


77 


52 76 • 
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66 
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example,- Astin, 1975, 1977; Hensqn, 1980). For instance, grants and scholar-' 

ships generally have positive effects, whereas loans- have negative effects. ' 

# Chapter 7 pointed out that the' proportions of disabled and nondisabled fresh- 
's. ' ' • . 40 
^en reporting various sources of suppor^ differed, but the rank-order of the 

^sources 'was the same for both groups. The most common v source of support was 
parental*. aid (reported by 71 percent of the nondisabled and 66 percent of the 
disabled), followed by self-support .in the form of earnings or savings from • 
employments well as participation in the College Work-Study program (CMS) 

. (62 percent of the nondisabled, 57" percent of the disabled), grants or $choTa>i 
ships (40 percent of the nondisabled, 45 percent of the disabled), loans 
(22 percent' of the nondisabled, 25 percent of the disabled), and "other" sources 
(1,6 percent of the nondisabled, 12 percent of the disabled). Very few freshmen* 
got support for ."college^ from their spouses (1 percentubf the nondisabled, 2 , 
percent of the disabled) or from jjl benefits (1- percent of both -grmips) , the 
latter category including parents' as well' as personal benefits. As this ' '- 

.summary makes, clear, the nondisabled^ were more likely than the dfsafclejj to pay 
their college expenses through parental aid or self-support, whereas the\ 
disabled were more Tikely to .get grants and scholarships, loans, and'support 

from spouse. » • " * . ♦ • 

.' • > ' * ' • 

Because, of differences in coflege.c'os^s. and -in the socioeconomic status ' 

of entrants to different jtfsti tut ional types, and because^ the provisions 

/ . *\ <~V ■ , - * — - 

of various Kinds of financial' assistance programs, it is not surprising that 

sources of finance vary considerably by type of institution entered. Thus* 

those^teYiding the more elite institutions (universities., .private -four-year- 

colleges) were much more likely. to' get support from their parents than were ' • 

those attending relatively nonselective! low-cost institutions. The ranoe 



was from slightly over half (52 oercent) of the disabled and 61 percent, of 
the nondisabled at community colleges to 85 percent of the nondisabled at 
private universities. Those at private two-year colleges were somewhat more 
likety than those at public four-year colleges to, get parental ^pqrt. ' 
These differences are consistent with what we already know about differences 
in parental income levels. ~~~~ 

Most likely to be self-supporting were freshmen attending public univer- 
sities and private two-year colleges; about two-thirds of these. students said 
they were. using, earnings. or savings from employment or CWS funds to finance, 
their college education. At the other extreme, only about half the disabled 
freshjnen at public and private two-year colleges rep'orted this source of 
support. Of course, disabled freshmen- may have a. more difficult time finding 
employment than the nondisabled.. Of nondisabled freshmen, "those at public 
four-year colleges (57 percent) .and public two-year colleges^(59 percent) were 
least likely to indicate this source of support. * 

Grants and scholarships were more frequently a source of support for those 
at private institutions (especially two-year colleges) than at public insti- 
tutions. For instance* three-fiftns- of the* disabled freshmen at private 
two-year colleges, compared with only, about half as many of the nondisabled • 
(32 percent) at .public universities, said they got grants or scholarships. 
This discrepancy between! the public and the private -sectors may seem strange, \ 
insofar as students attending jS^Hc institutions tend to come from lower. 
^ socioeconomic levels than those attending private institutions; the explana- 
tion probably lies in the differences in the coasts of public and private 
institutions. Grants are generally awarded" on the basis of "need" relative T 
to college costs* and students' attending privat^ institutions may be seen-as 
having a greater need in that they must pay- higher tuition, costs. ' 
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Loans were most commonly mentioned as a soiffce of support by, those at 
private four-year colleges and (to a, lesser extent) at private universities. 
Relatively few of those at public four-year colieges or public universities 
reported taking loans. Th-is difference may be explained not only by the 

. differences in the costs of public and private institutions but also- by differ- 
ences in student willingness to incur indebtedness. Generally, people from 
lower- income bacfcgrQunds are somewhat more reluctant to take loans than .are 
those from more affluent backgrounds. Finally, reversing the overall pattern, 
the nondisabled 'in private tfwo-year colleges weW somewhat more likely than their 
disabled counterparts were to report loans as a source of college finance. 

Consistent -with their greater tendency to'be married, larger-than-average 
proportions of disabled freshmen at public four-year colleges} public" two-year • 
colleges, and private two-year cotleges said they got support for .college from 

.their 'spouses. -Similarly, slightly larger-than-average proportions of- the dis- 
abled at public and-pr'ivate two-year colleges said that 61' benefits^ were a ,* 
source of support;' since these institutions enroll the' largest proportions of 
veterans, this finding makes sense. The' proportions receivihg~su"pport from" r '" 
"other" sources' ranged rom l e percent of the nondisabled at public universities 

% 16 Percent of the nondisabled at private .two-year' colleges; though the 

disabled were generally more likely to report-this source.of support than were 

the nondisabled, this pattern 'Was reversed at'private universities and private ' 

I**.'..,. • 
two-year colleges. Because these other sources of support represent a miscellany', 

• * * * • 

x\o inferences cai? be drawn from these differences. , - * t 

Differences between the disabled -and the nqndis'able'd with respect to 
sources of support were greatest at the two-year colleges. -For' instance, 
only 48 percent of the disabled^ compared with .63" percent of, the nondisabled,' 



at private two-year., colleges indicated that employment or CWS was a source/ 
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of support: At public two-year colleges, only 52 percent of the disabled, 
t compared with .61 percent of the nondisabled, got parental support. 

• • t 

Degree of Financial Concern -(Table 91) ' 

\ 

Chapter 9 indicated that the disabled and, the nondisabled differed ■ 
very little in the concern they feel about their ability to pay for their 
oollege education: About one-third (35 percent of the nondisabled, 32 per- 
cent of the disabled) said, they liad no concern; about half (50 percent of the 
nondisabled, 49 percent of the disabled), said they'felt some concern; and the 
•remainder (14 percent of the nondisabled, 19 percent of ■ the disabjed) 
. expressed majon concern. 

^ Table 91 indicates that institutional differences with respect to 
degree of financial concern were also slight. The nondisabled enrolled in 
public -four-year colleges seemed most confident about their ability. to- . 



finance college (insofar as 38 percent said they had no concern), and dis- 
abled freshmen at private four-year colleges seemed least confident .(with 
72 percent expressing .at least^some concern); nondisabled freshmen in private 
four«year colleg es as well, seem to feel some anxiety about their ability 
to pay for college, (with 69 percent expressing at least some concern); But 
.entrants to two-year colleges differed very little from entrants to universi- 
^ptie.s .in degree of self-concernl , ^ 

, Part of the expianatiorTfor thiV similarity lies: in the^process o*f self- 
selection: Students from higher income levels tend to select the more expen- 
sive institutions, whereas thosefrom lower income levels tend to select 
lower-cost options. Moreover, the findings suggest that the "net-price" of 'a 
^'college education (that is college costs*, minus aid received) tends to. be 
- similar across institutions: Students attending higher-cost 'institutions 
are likely to get a higher ,level jf financial aid to cover these costs-. 
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Table 91 



Degree of Concept About Financing, College* of 1978 Freshmen, by Disability- Status, 
and by Level and Control of Institution * 
(percentages)/- 



Degree of 
Concern 



-Disabled 



Nopdisabled + ' \ • ' 

B u "jy? rs ^] es - ^??? r c g ] ? e ^ s g-Tfy c g"**s Universities 7 4-Year CollegeT - 2rVear Colleqel — ' — 7 

'Public Priva te public Private Public Private Total Public Private ftubHc Private Public Private Total 



None (I am confident >, 0 

that I will have 

sufficient funds) 35 36 '38 31 * 35 

Some concern (but „ ~ 
I Will' probably have 

enough funds) ^ 52 50 48 ; 51 j 51 

Major concern (not 

sure I.w1l # l hive enough . ' 
funds to complete 

college) - 14 14 14 18 13 




34 



51 



'15 



34 



46 



20 



32 



46 



22 



306,733 . 87,156 346,942 268,383 s 5$4,907 56;444 1,600,560 7,682 2,321 ^9,$48. 



29 

50 

j * 

,22, 
6,472 



35 



*17 
18,970 



34 



49' 45 



2,433 



49' 

19 
49,826 



i 

cr> 
oo 
i 



334 



385 



Obviously, this*=explana,tion does not hold. true for the four-year • col tegest*' * 

22 percent of the disabled freshmen in both the public and' private four-year* 

colleges expressed major condern over college finances, as did i8 percent - 

of the nondisabled in private^four-year colleges (but only 14 percent of 

»► 

the nondisabled in publ.ic four-year colleges). The implication is -that { $ 
freshmen in these institutions are caught in the middle: Though their costs 
"may" be -significantly higher tban ..those of freshmen in- two-year colleges f 
they are less likely to ^erthe' amount of, aid they ne^l to make them feeT • 
secure about their ability to^ finance college. ! -\ ' ^ 

Summary 4 - v * * 

The findings with respect to the college finances - of freshmen at the 

six .institutional types are summarized below, \ 
•..•_'> ~\ 
Public Universities- ^ Consistent with their -being more likely to say" 

that the offer of financial assistance was a very, important consideration 
in choice Of an Institution,, the disabled freshmen at public universities 
were more likely than the nondisabled freshmen to mention grants and scholar- 
ships ~as a sourcerof 'support (-38 percent -versus- 32 percent) . Otherwise, the 
two grougs^wexe htghly similar: Entrants to these! institutions were "somewhat 
more likely than average to be financially dependent on their parents, {for 
example," about three-fourths said they had received 'at least $600 worth of > 
assistance from their parents). About two in five (compared. with .35 percent 
of the totfl sample) reported that other dependents from their families were 
attending college. Larger-than-average proportions got parental aid or paid . 
for college through earnings or savings from employment; small eY-than-average 
proportions got grant or scholarshlp aid or 400k Joans; and public university 
freshmen were no more likely than average to worry about finances." Indeed* 
only 15 percent of the disabled entrants-rthe lowest figure for disabled 
students at any institutional type-- expressed major concern over their abilit 

• • 38.G-' . - 



to pay' for college. 

* • ■ 

Private Universities . The disabled entrants, to private universities 
relied somewhat less on their parentl for college support than did the non- 
disabled (81 percent versus. $5 percent) and were- more inclined to express * 
major financial concern (20 percent versus 14 percent), perhaps because they 
Were more likely to come from families which-had other college-going depend- 

dents. , ' ' ' 

■ » • • ' " , * . - • 

This is not to" say, however, the either the disabled or the'nondis'abled 

freshmen at private universities were likely to be independent "of 'their 

e 

parents: They were just as likely as public university freshmen to have 

lived with their parents for at least two weeks (92 r 93 percent) and to have 

belen listed as an exemption <on their parents' income tax return ,(88-89 percent), 

and* they were" more likely than . freshmen entering other types of institutions to 

have recrfved at least $§.00 worth of assistance from their parents (85 percent 

of the nondisabled, 80 percent of the disabled). 

The proportions naming each of the major sources of college finance 

(Scholarship and grants, loans, work and CWS, parental aid) were somewhat 

*"* ' - • "» 

larger than average. In short, freshmen entering private universities seem 

to have a wider number of sources to draw upon* 

j .. . 

• Public* Four-Year Colleges . The disabled freshmen at public four-year 
'colleges were somewj£t less likely than the nondisabledno be financially 
dependent on their parents and scliewhat more likely to draw on grants and 
scholarships, on loans, 'and' on their spouses as sources of support for college. 
In addition, 2£ percent of the disabled, compared with.- only 14 percent of 

* * * * 

the nondisabled, felt majgr concern about their ability^ pay for college. 
These differences, are consistent with the higher proportion^' of older students, 
nonwhites, and low-income students -in the- disabled group. Equal proportions 
mentioned "employment on CWS' and parental aid as sources of support; % / 
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Overall, the proportions of these freshmen manifesting dependence on 
their parents were about average, as were the proportions saying that other 
dependents, of their families were attending college. They were somewhat 

* 

less likely than average to mention each of the major sources of college 
finance. Nonetheless, 38 percent of the nondisabled (compared with 35 per- 
cent of all 'nondisabled freshmen) said they felt no concern over their 
ability to pay for college, though a larger-than-av'erage proportiorfof " '* 
the disabled (22 percent, compare'd with 19 percent of all dis-abled" freshmen) • 
expressed major concern. " • 

. Private Four- Year Colleges . Consistent with their relatively high - 
socioeconomic backgrounds, freshmen at private four-year colleges were sub- \ 
stantially more .likely than their counterparts* at public four-year' colleges 
to say they had received at least $600 worth of assistance from their parents. 
The proportions indicating they would d&w on loans or on earnings and savings 



. from employment to finance their college education were higher than for any 
other insitutional type; and the proportions getting grants and scholarships 

4 

were exceeded only by the proportions at private two-year colleges. Nonetheless, 
these freshmen were less likely than any other group to say they had nQ * • 
concern about their ability to pay for college, and more likely than any other 
-to express major concern. It would seem, then, that in spite of the resources' : . 
they have to draw on, many of these freshmen feel that they are not given suf- 
ficient amounts of aid to % cover their college expenses. 

The differences between disabled and nondisabled freshmen at private .' 
four-year colleges, are consistent with overall differences between' the dis- 

• P \ 9 

'abled and the nondisabled groups. \ 
. • Public Two-Year Colleges . As one would expect, given the relatively * 
v large proportions of Older, married, and 'low- income students among entrants 
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. tor community colleges, relatively few .of these students were dependent on % 
their parents. For instance, only 52 percent-of the nondisabled and 46 per- 
. cent of the disabled got $600 *or more in assistance from their parents;, 
and only 61 percent of the nondisibled and 52 -percent of the disabled (the" 
lowest figures for any insitutional type) mentioned parental aid as a source 

» « > k 

of •support.' Moreover,. lower- than -average proportions said that employment.^ 
was. a source ,of support; lower-than-average proportions of the nondisabled 
^ got grants or loans; and higher-than-average proportions of the disabled 

got-support from their spouses or f r,om' Gt benefits. Moreover, the disabled 
"were less likely than average, and the nondisabled no more likely than average 
to express concern over their' ability to pay for college. 
• Private Two -Year Colleges ; Although the proportions getting at leas 
$600 worth of assistance. from their parents were* about average,, the ^propc/rtion 
of freshmen at private two-year colleges saying they had lived with thei 
parents for at least two weeks or had been listed as tax exemptions wer 
"slightly Tower than average. Like their counterparts -at community colleges, 
, relatively few "of these students said "that other dependents ^rom p\e\r^\ V 
families were .attending cc-1 lege. ■, 

Somewhat larger-than-average proportions of freshmen at private two- " 
yearu:pl leges, mentioned parental aid as a source of support. These freshmen . 
'were moreJikely than those at any other institutional type to get grants 
or scholarships, perhaps because of the high tuition and living costs at 
..some calleges in this category, coupled with the low parental incomes of • 
*ST>me students entering. these colleges. * 

^With respect to other sources of college finance, the disabled and the 
nondisabled differed somewhat in that the nondisabled were somewhat more 
likely .than average, and the disabled less likely than average, to ge't 
loans. Moreover,, the proportion of disabled freshmen saying that they 
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1 * \ * * *" 

expected to support themselves through earnings from employment or CWS were , 
lower than for any other. group (only 48 percent, compared .with- 57 percent of 
all disabled freshmen), though the proportions of nondisabled freshmen v 
expecting to|use self-support sources were about average. , ' 

Their distribution with respect to degree of concern over ability to 
pay for dpUdge' resembled the norm /suggesting that thessp freshmen receive 
etiough^fiijanc'jal aid (probably in the form of grants) to cover their costs. 
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m ] . . -• » • Chapter- 15, > 1 ^ 
•; s ! College Plans and Expectations 

This chapter* paralleling Chapter s, examines the degree aspirations 



of 1978 freshmen entering the six institutional 1 types," their anticipated. 

\ v 

major fields- of study,, career plans, anticipated need for remediation in 
particular subjects; and expectations about the likelihood of having various 
experiences ^during the college yeans. . 



Degree Aspirations (Tables 92, 93) 

Table 92 shows the highest degrees that 19/8 freshmen planned tor earn . 
"at any -institution, and Table 93 shows the highest degree they planned to 
. earn at their: freshman institution. 5 As was /i ndicated in Chapter 8, the 
majority of students enter college planning to get either a baccalaureate t38 
percent of the nondisabled, 34 percent of the disabled) or a master's (30 
percent of the nondisabled, 27 percent of the disabled). The disabled tended 
to have slightly higher degree, aspirations than the nondissibled 1n that, even 
though "they were twice as likely to say they were not planning to get any 
degree (4 percent of the disabled; 2 -percent of the nohdisab.led)', they were * 
more- likely to aspire to a doctorate (.11 .percent, compared with -9 percent of 
the nondisabled) or to a professional degree (12 percent versus 10 percent), 
especially 1n law or divinity. In addition, 4 percent of the disabled and 3 
percent of the nondisabled indicated they planned to get some "other ".degree. 
No Inferences can be drawn,' however, since it is impossible to know from, 
these\data ju,sj^ what "other" degrees they had in mind; the -relatively large 
proportions of such students ifl Jthe two-year colleges suggest that many 
were planning to get diplomas or certificates from low-level occupational 
Curricula, but others may have been planning on advanced professional* degrees 
tn fields other than those listed on the freshman questionnaire. 



Tatil^ 92 . .• • ' 

Highest Degree Aspirations of 1978 Freshen, by Disability Status, and by Level and Control of Institution 

(percentages) - 



Degree] 
Aspiration 



universities" 



NondlaabletT 



None 

Associate (AA or 
equiyalent) 

Bachelor's degree. v 
(BA.BS.etc.) 

Haster's degree 
* {MA, MS, etc.) 

PhD or EdO 

■ HD^DO, DO'S or OVH 

LLB or JO (Law),. 

BD or M Olv 
, (Divinity) 



mrm*. IKPSil SIS ,„,./ / felfk- fe fe afe+fe ~ _ 



Other 

n 



1 
1 

38 

33 
10 

10 
6 

0 
1 



•0 

.19 

30 
18 

19 

U 

. 1 
1 



2 


2 


4 


2 


2 


1 


0 


' 4' " 


\ 

2 


. 6 


7 


. 4 


2 


*2 


19 


19> 




I 


0 


4 


1 


17 


6 


8 


41 


32 


43 


36 


■ 


• 

34 


15 


34 ' 


30 


38 


38 


34 


36 




22 


29 


30 


<32 


28 ' 


32 


32 


21 


20 


27 


10 


12 


4 

« 


4 


9 * 


ii 


24 


; 12 


14 _ * 


6 


6 


v " 


4 


"5 

9 




2 


6 


10 


17 


4 


9 


3 


V 

6 


6 
























* 


4 


6 


1 


2 


4. 






5 


7 


.2 


4 : 


5 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 

I 


o 

1 


1 


o 

1 


•' 1 - 


1 


6 


' 1 



3 

en 
i 



4 < 



264.347, 77.018 282.021 226.557 397.843 . 43.929 1.291.705 6.597 2.019 8.096 6,934- 13.607 1,801 , 39,05 
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• \* Difference? ; by institutional type are what one would expect, given ». 
• difference's in student background and in institutional curricula. Those *. 
planning to get.no degree or only an associate-<<*tegree were most likely to 

be enrol 1 ed- i n the two-year colleges. The proportions of baccalaureate- . ^1 

'aspirants were highest at the public four-yea^-and two-year colleges and 
lowest at thepi'vate universities. Aspirants to a master's degree were j 
,best represented at public and priva1& four-year colleges and at public 
universities and most poorly represented at public two-year colleges'. r The 
most elite fnstitutions were most likely to enroll freshmen with the highest 
•degree aspirations: Thus, 'the largest proportions of freshmen planning to 
get .the doctorate or a professional degree were enrolled in private- univer- 
sities, followed by public universities and private four-year colleges. >An ' 
exception to this generalization is 8 that* 6 percent of the disabled entrants 

» * * * 

t.Q private two-year colleges (compared with only 1 percent in the total Ais- 
abled sample) planned to get a professional degree in divinity. 

Consistent with previous analyses, disabled entrants to universities, 
especially in the private sector, most closely resembled their nondisabled ; 
counterparts/. The most marked differences between the'two groups were found 
, at the private two-year colleges. Thus, substantially larger prpportions ' 
' of the nondisabled than of^the disabled at these institutions aspired to an " 
associate or a masters degree; although more of the disabled than of the 
nondisabled planned to get no degree or some "other" degree, a higher pro- 
portion also aspired to the doctorate or to a professional degree. 

As T*bTe 93 indicates 7 , many freshmen anticipated chaiiging institutions . 
(either during the undergraduate years or following completion of the bacca- 
laureate) before getting their highest planned degree. The fact that over ^ 
one-fifth of two-y6ar college entrants said that they planned to get a bac- 
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Table 93 " 

Degree Aspirations at 1978 Freshman Institution, by Disability Status, 
and by Level and* Control of' Institution 
(percentages), 



• Degree 

Aspiration 


Universities 
Public private 


' 4-Vear. Col leges - 
Public Private 


2-Year 
Public ji 


alleges 
Private 


Total • 


" Universities 
Public Private 


4-Year Colleqes 
Public Private 


2-Year Colleges 
Public Private 


' TotSl 


* 

,\ None 


? . 


0 

.1 


5 


4 


, 6 ' 


• 6 




' 3 


2 


5 


5 ' 


8 


8 


6 


♦Associate (AA or 
equivalent) 


m 

' 2 


. 2> 


5 


■ 3 


67 


62 


26 


* 2 • 


2 


6 


4 ' 


66 


55 


30 


»ll Bach el or 1 1 s . degree 
(BA,BS, etc.)- 

* 


67 ( 


. 64 


71 


* 78 V 


20 


''24 


53 


65 

t 


. 60 


67. 


74 


• 15 


21 


46 


Master's degree 
(MA, MS, etc.) 


18 


18 


* 

13 


9 




. — i 
4 


10 


V \ 

18 - 


19 ' " 


.15 


u 


5 


1 


- 10 


PhD*or EtlD - 


3 


'I ■ 


» ' 2 




-l 0 




'•♦2 


a 


'A 


2 


i ■ 


1 


• 3 , 


2 


. M0,D0,DDS or DVM 


4' 


Ja 


1 


l 


' k 


0 ' 


• 2 . 




'7'' 


1 


i 


0"> 


.0 


1 


; LIB or- JD (Law) 


2 


r 


~- 1 . " 


X 


- o- 


. °< 


1 


1 

.. / 2 


4 


1 
> 


i 


0 


, 2 


1 


BO dr M Div ^ 
£ ' ..(Divinity 


0 


' 0 


b 


■ 0 


4 

% o . 


, 0 - 


ft. 

0 '0 


Or 


0 * 


i 


1 


• 0 


0 


> Other . 


1 


Si 


2 


, .2 


3 , 


3 




f 2 


3* 


2 


2 


s 




4 




•202,92e 


i 64,11 


236,869 


193,028 


354^17. 


,36,561 


1,087^1? 


4,'801 


, 1.7/6 


' * 6,344 


6,331 


' 12,714 


• 1,739 


33,704 
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calaureate or advanced de*gree(at their^freshman institution (degrees which 
ire not, of .course, offered iri't-nese institutions) can best be interpreted 
as«an indication of naivite "about higher, education. It wou^d seem thatj^at- 
& the' time of college entry, thfise^r^hmen-a^^4mp^ly-not-aware-of- the limita- 
tions of their institutions With respect to degree offerings. Since many of 
themare first-generation col lege, students, such na.ivite is'not too surprising.. 
A'similar problem arises in the case of those four r year college entrants who ■ ' 
said, they -planned to get a doctorate or a professional degree from their 
■freshman institutions., though the proportions' were much sma-ller. 

^ • • •'■••» j. ' * 

Probable Major Field (fable 94) . * 

•As' noted in Chapter 8, the 79 response options for probable major field . 

listed on the 1978 freshman questionnaire were collapsed into 16 categories 

\ 

for purposes of this analysis (see Appendix D). . The results, by institutional 
type, are presented in. Table 94. ^The disabled differed very little from the 
nondisabled in their probable major fields. 

v 

The most popular Choice was business (named by close to one-fourth of 

both groups), folTovJted by. engineering, health professions, aqd education. 

The nondisabled were Somewhat more likely to name* agriculture as their- 

probable major field, whereas th^JTsablerdrwere^sJightTy more likely to name 

■biological sciences, physical sciences, social sciences, humanities, and fine 

- ' . ' \ 

arts. In addition, 8 percent of *the nondisabled and 6 percent of thfe disabled 

named "other technical " fields; 8 percent of the nondisabled and 10 percent t 

. of the disabled named "other nontechnical " fields;. and 5 percent of the non- 

« 

disabled and -4 percent' of the disabled were undecided as to their major. \ 

As one wOul-d expect, "given the different curricula and missions that 
have evolved in U.S. higher education, there were marked differeapes by - 
institutional type.. Thus, freshmen enrolling in the more elite and selec- 
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. Table 94 



/Anticipated Majors of 1978 Freshmen»by Disability Stftus, 

*nd by Level and Control of Institution • 
_L (percentages!- . 



Maj 



or-r 



Universities 
Public Private 



Nondlsabled 
4-Yeay Colleges 
Public Private 



2-Year Colleges 
Public Private ' Total 



Disabled"* - 

Dnlvers1t1es~ 4-Year Colleger 
Public PrfyaET" Public Private - 



2-Year Colleges 
fubliCt Private 



Agriculture- 3* ; > 0 

B1olag1cal Sclehce 6 . ^10 

Business ^> 20 « 15. 

1 Education 6 3 

Engineering 13 1^1 

English 1 * 2 

, Health Professions 12 14 

iHstory,' Political, 

'Science % , * - , v >4 . .8 

HumanltffW pother) - 2' . 4 

Fine Arts , « 5 . 6 

Mathematics and 

Statistics . 1 .1 



1 
4 

22, 
14 

10 

1 

9 

3 
• 2 
6 

1 

J 
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Totajl f 



2 


7 


3 


4 


4 


0 


1 


2 


6 . 


1 


^3 


6 


2 


2 


4 


7 


10 


4 


6 


3 


5 


• 5 


21 


30 


37 " 


24 


19 


15" 


19 

* 


17 


30 

■ 


31 , 


23 


' 9 


5 


14 


8 


$ 


2 


-15 


10 


, 6 




9 


8 


10 


3^ 


10 * 


11 


10 


JO 


6 


10 


5 


9 


2 


0 


0 


1 


1 


. 3 


1 


2 

s 


0_ 


0 - 


1 




-» 


















'1° 


* 9 


5 


10 


12 


12 




10 


8 


4 


^ 9 
























. 4 


.1 


1 


3 


. 4 


. 7 ' 


A 


6 


0 


2 


'3 


4 


2 


3 


2- 




■ .4 


j. 


6' 


3 


4 


, * 3 [ 














•*» 








i 


' 6 


3 


8 


. ' 5 




6 


7 


J 6 


4 


8 


6 


r 


e • 


1 


1 - 




2* - 


. 1 


1 


' 1 


« 
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Table r 94 Concluded) 
(percentages) f 



NOndlsaMed 



Disabled 



Universities 
Major* Public Private 


4-Year Colleges 
Public Private 


2-Year Colleges 
Public .Private 


Total 


Universities 
Public Private 


4-Year Colleges 
Public Private 


2-Year Colleqes 
Public Private 


Total 


Physical Sciences 


3 


<> 
. 5 


2 


m 

2 


1 


0 , 


2 


4 


5 ' 


2 


4 


2 


0 


3 • 


.* Social Sciences- 


; « 


' 5 .. 


. '6 


* 8 


• « * 


4' , 


5 


6 


7 


6 


10 


3 


6 


6 


Othy Technical 


6 


2 


5 


4 


14 


4 


8 


4 


4 


5 


4 


11 

* 


4 


6 


Other Nontechnical 


9 


8 


8 


7 


9 


9 


. 8 


8 


8 


10 


8 


12 


16 


10 


Undectdfed 


'. . 5 


6, • 


' 6 


5 " 


4 


5 


5 


5 


5 


- 4 


6 


2 


2 


4 


n 


289,780 


83,530 


325,030 


248,610 


482,040 


52,110 


1,481,080 


1 7,175 


• 2,144 


8,943 


7,729 


15,476 


(23o4 


43,571 




Se*e Appendix D for derivation of these categories 
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tive typps (universities and private four-year colleges)~*were more likely 
to name the traditional, "pure 11 academic subjects as their probable majors 

V 

* * * - 

• (e.g., biological, physical, a*nd social sciences; English, history and 
political science, and other humanities), whereas those entering institu- 

* * r * 

t ion's lower down in the status hierarchy .(publ.ic four-year colleges, two- 
year colleges) were more likely .to name "practical" curricula. For example, * 
the largest proportions of 'prospective business majors-were found in the , 
private two-year colleges, followed by the public two-year colleges; the 
smallest proportions'' were found in th^pnvate universities. Similarly, tye 
public two-year colleges enrolled the largest proportions o'f freshmen planning 
to major in agriculture* whereas the- private universities enrolled practically 

none; further, a relatively h4gh proportion of freshmen in the public univer- 
se * . 

si ties planned to major in agriculture, reflecting thfe historical fact that 
- many of these institutions started out as land-grant colleges*which had as 
a basic mission training and research in agriculture; Similarly, the concen- 
tration of prospective education majors in public four-year colleges can be 
explained by the fact that many of these institutions are former teachers 
colleges. (The private two-year pol leges also enroll high proportions of 
freshman planning^ to major in education..) 

% In addition, public universities were most likely, and private two-year, 
colleges least likely,. to enroll prospective engineering majors 5 ; private 
universities- were most likely, and private two-year colleges least likely, 
to enroll freshmen planning to* major in, health professions (a category that 
includes premedicine, predentistry, nurs'ing, v and allied health fields). 
Private two-year colleges enroll larger-than-average proportions of fres-h- 
men planning to major in fine arts but lower- thaii-average proportions of those 
planning to major in "other technical" fields, while the reverse is true, of 

0 . a - 



. public two-year, colleges.. Finally, relatively few of the disabled freshmen 
\ - ' . - . 

entering public or private twQ-year colleges were undecided about their 

probable majors. Most likely : to indicate uncertainty were nondisabled 

entrants to private universities and public fouAyear colleges,. 

Career Plans (Table 95) 

Table 95>sfcows the career- plans, classified into 15 categories\ of 
disabled and nondisabled entrants to each of the six types of higher educa- 
^tion institutions. (See Appendix E for a list of the 44 occupations included 
in these 15 categories.) \ « 

In general, freshman career choices were consistent with degree as- 
pirations and probable major .as well as with institution ^charac- 
teristics. .The most common c^ofce^ysi'njfiss, was named by about one-fifth 
of the entrants- to all institutions exeepl the private universities, where 
only 13 percent of the nondisabled a iW-lf 1 percent of the disabled said they 
planned to become business persons. Tbp$e planning to become engineers were" 
most likely to be enrolled in public universities and public two-year colleges 
Other high-level occupations (doctor, lawyer, research scientist) were most • 
frequently named by private university .freshmen, followed by those at public 
universities and private four-year colleges. Larger-than-av|rage propor- 
tions of freshmen planning to become elementary or secondary, school teachers 
were found in public four-year .colleges and private two-year colleges. Most 
likely td be undeci'ded 'about their careers»were freshmen 'atjjrivate univer- 
sitie*; least likelyj were those* at public two-year colleges.. About three in 
ten freshmen at both public and. private two-year colleges named "other" career 
choices, a miscellaneous eatery that includes a* range of high- and low-level 
occupations such as architect, clerical -worker, computer programmer, and 
•homemaker. ' . ' • 



Table 95 

h„ n4.,k*^ 1c iP a ! ed 0cc "P« t1 ?ns of 1978 'Freshmen, 
by Disability status, and by Level" and Control of Institution 

(percentages). 







a 








Universities 


■Wnnri1sahlfuL-_ 
4-Year Co eaes 


Occupation* 
Artist 


Public 


Private 

* V ' • 9 


PubTtc" 
6 


Private 
8' 


Business 


18 


13' 


20 


19 


Clergy 


0 


1 


• 0 . 


- 2 


College Teacher 


0 


0 


6 


0 


Doctor 


6 


17 


3 


.7 


Education 


2 • 


1 


5 




Elementary 


3 


1 


6 * 




Engineer 


12 


9 


7 




Fanner- 


2 


0 


1 


1 


tfealtti 


8 • 


S 


6 


• 5 


Lawyer * » 


6 


10 


4 


6 


Nurse" i 


4 


2 


4 . 


4. 


Research Scientist 


3 


; 5 


2 


V 2 


Other 


17 


13' 


'25 


17 


^decided 


12 




10 , 


13 



20 
0 
0 

1 

1 

3 

11 
• 5 

7 
' 1 

6 

1 
31 

9 , 

4 



20 
1 

.0 
1 
4 
6 
3 
2 
3 
2 

4 . 
1 

31 
12 



0 

4 

2 

4 

9 

3 

7 

4 

4 

24 
11 



293,340 83,330 328,990- 254,040 487*830 51,190 1,498,700 
See Appendix E for derivation of these occupational categories. 
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8 
17 
0 
0 
8 
3 

' 2 
10 
3 

' 8 
6 

3*" 
4 
19 

i 

10 

7,244 



9 

15 • 

1 
1 

16 ■ 
1 

1 
9 

0- 
3 

10 

2 

6 
15 
10 

2,150 



16 
0 

3, 

* 

-6 
7 
10 

» l" 

5 

5 

3 

2 
22 
10 

8,890 



10 
16 
2 
1. 
7 
3 
4 
5 
2 
5 
7 
4 
2 

19 

11 

7,794 



Pufillc" 
7 
20 
• 1 
0 
3 
1 
3 
9 
4 
6 
1 
6 
2 
29 
10 



14 
3 
0 
0 
4 
5 
2 
1 
7 
2 
0 
0 

.33 ' 
18 

16,330 2,035 
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Total 



4 
8 
2 
6 
4 
4 
3 

24 

10 
44,443 
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Antiefpa-ted Need for Remediation^ Table 96) - * 

As Table 11 (Chapter 12) indicated, the disabled (especially those at 

private two-year 'col leges) were more-likely to have taken remedial work in 

i ' % '* ( ' \ 

high schodl.' than 'were the nondisabled. Table 96 shows that they were also 

more likeJy to^feel .they woul^-Twe^ remediation in college:. Indeed/ in all 

^subjects except reading and social' studies; the proportions of both disabled 

and nondisabled entrants to virtually all institutional types saying they 

would need remediation were almost" twice as^l-arge as the proportions saying 

they had had remediation in'high* school. -The subject about which they had" 

the least confidence was mathematics, followed English, foreign languages, 

and science. , 

Consistent with -differences in perceived high school preparation, fresh- 

• * ■ 

men at public universities tere^least likely to feel a need for remediation,, 
followed by those at public universities and at private four-year colleges. 
Most likely to feel that they would need"" remedial work were entrants to 
private two-year col leges,, followed by those at public two-year colleges. 
For instance, about, two-fifths of .both disabled and nondisabled freshmen 
entering'private two-year. colleges said they would, need remedial work or 
special tutoring in mathematics." ' 

Federal guidtfTTntes for the; implementation, bisection 504 do not specify 
that higher educa'tioi^in^iiuiions should provide special programs for the 
disabled'to make up for the shdrtcomings of their" previous schooling. Putting 
aside the question of what should be done for those nondisabled students who 
enter college feeltng a need for remedial work,' the question bf-lta should 
be done- for those handicapped students wj^o, in addition^) other difficulties 
they may- face, feel a need for remediation looms large. 
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Table 96 



-Anticipated Need for Remediation by Disability Status, , 
and by Level and Control of Institution 
(percentages) 



4 



Subject 



universities 
Public, Private 



Nondlsabled 
4-Year Colleges 
Public Private 



Z-Year Colleges ~ 
Public* Private Totll 



Universities 
kubiic Private 



/' Disabled 

4-Year Colleges 2-Year 



Pub Ik Private . Public 



colleges : 
Private Total 



^ English 

'Reading : 
4 : Mathematics 



r 



^Social Studies 
;/ Science % 
^'foreign. Language 




15 


13 


16 


19 


' '14 " 


18 


13 


23 


• 18 


. 24 


« 

25 ■ 


22 


. 9. 


•8- 


9 . 


10 


8 


9 • 


9 


"16 ' 


12 


17 


14 


• 14 


26 


2* 


26' 


38 


24 


27 


20 


36 


' 34 . 


35" 


41* 


33 


• 5 ' 


4 


"4 


6 . 


4 


5 


3 


9v 


7 


8 . 


r 

8. 


-7. 


14 « 


14 


12 


17 


13 

a 


16 • 


11 


21 


21 


18 


w . 


18 


17 
351,597 


270,274 


546,388 • 


24 

57,864 


14 

1,626,468 


16 
7,767 


15 

2,357 


- 23 
10,114 


23 
8,609 


18 
19,444 


. 28 

\ 

2,504 


20 

• 50,795 
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Expectations Regarding College Experiences (Table 97) " 

Table 97 show's the proportions of. 1978 disabled 'and nondisabled freshmen - 

at the six % fnst1tutional types who estimated thjat there j(*as a "very good . 

- chance'^of their/having' eacfi iff 24»exper1ences during the col.lege years. 

As noted in Chapter 8, the mq^t frequently anticipated experiences were' 

finding a job in the field of the ir^lkj lege major Labout two-thirds of both 

groups), getting a baccalaureate (65'*percent of tfte nondisabled; 61 percent 

'->.'** ■ • 

of the disabled), being sat1sf1ed,wi th- college (55-56 percent), making at 

y*Teast a B average (42 percent of* the nondisabled, 37 percent of -the disabled), ' 

getting a job to help pay for college expenses (41 percent of the nondisabled, 

36 percent of the disabled), living" in a coed dorm (about one-quarter~of boHf^ 

groups), and having .ta^orAt an outside job while in college (24 percent of 

the nondisabled, 22^erc;enk4f the disabled). The-disabled tended to fore/see 

more difficulties for -themselves in coVlege (failing one or more -courses;/ 

needing extra time to complete the -degree, gettirjg tutoring help in specific"' 

courses, dropping out temporarily,* seeding indjvidu^l counseling for personal 

. problems), whereae the nondisabled tended to foresee more achievements (being 

elected to a scholastic honor .society ,/making a ? .B averager better, geljfing 

the baccalaureate)'. y / f : * 9 : , 

The expectations of 1978 freshirten differed considerably by institutional 

type. For instance,. t^ios^e entering private'universtties *wej^mbst .likely to 
'"'<•* . ' - -• * < , '■ 

anticipate high academic achievement «(s*uch as^raduating with honors), 

followed by those at public unive^J^^efKh>riva^fr' ftf'i^ye^r cb*a eges"; those 

* * * 2 

.entering two-year colleges were least I'ikely to do so. 4 Similarly,". being, elected 
to a student office -and feeling satisfied with college were anticipated more 
frequently by entrants to private universities and private four-year colleges 
than by qthers. » ' « 
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Anticipated Likelihood of Particular College Experiences, by Disability Status, 
and by Level and Control of Institution 
(percentage marking "very good chance") 
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Table 97 (Continued) 
.{percentage marking *very good chance") 
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Table 97 (Continued) 
(percentage narking "very good chance") 
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Table 97 (Concluded) 
(percentage marking "very good chance") 
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The. proportions saying there was a good chance they would get a job to 
pay their collegelejfpenses were substantially Sarger than the proportions 
saying they would probably have to work at an outside job during college, 
and this was true for both disabled and nondisabled freshmen at every insti- 
tutional type. The former was^most often anticipated by those J at public and 
private, universities and private four-year colleges, and the latter by 
public two-year college freshmen. Slightly larger proportions expected"^, 
seek vocational counseling than expected to seek individual counseling for 
personal problems, with the former most often anticipated by private univer- 
sity freshmen and the latter by public and private four-year college freshmen. 

Some differences were clearly related to institutional- differences. "Thus, 
two-year college entrants', especially those in the private sector, were more 
TvVikely than most others to say they would transfer, to another college before 
graduating,. Nonettiel ess , the proportions anticipating they will transfer 
were considerably smaller than the proportions who WouVd in fact have to 
transfer if they are to fulfill their degree aspirations. For instance, oniy 
12 percent of the nondisabled at community colleges expected to transfer, yet 
about three-fourths of these same students planned to get a baccalaureate or 
higher. The explanation for .thiSLdiscrepancy would seenf to lie, once again, , 
i n' the naiviti of many entering .freshmen.. Differences in the residential 

I 

arrangements offered at different, institutional types may account for some 
differences in expectations. 'Thus, Targer-than-ave»3ge proportions of fresh- 
men at private universities, public universities, and private four-year 
college^e^pected to join a fraternity or sorority. Such^ocial organizations 
are n»r«^requently foun^j at these institutions than at public four-year , v 
colleges or p;ublic and private two-year colleges. , 

Differences in the -.getJder .compos itiolh of different freshman groups" may ■ 
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♦ account for differences in expectations, regarding marriage. Thus, at the 
two-year private colleg^lwhere. wjamen .far outnumbered men, 26-27 percent 
of the freshmen expected to get married either while in college or within 
one year after college; the comparaWe figure at private universities, where 

• * 

men outnumber worijen, was 15-16 percent. ' - 

, Finally, entrants to two-year colleges, especially those in the public 
sector, seemed more goal-directed attollege entry, in that relatively few 
expected to change major fields. or caregr choices. This is consistent-with' 
the relatively small -proportions who were, undecided about their probable 
ma3or field or the career. choices. " * / 

•r 

Summary ~1 - . 

The degree aspirations, major field choices, and career plans of the 
1978 freshman class differed according' to the types of institutions they' 
entered. Those entering the most- prestigious and selective-institutions 
(private, universities, public universities, private four-year colleges 
tended to have high degree aspirations and to plan toWering high/status 
occupations. Conversely, those entering institutions lower down in the status 
hierarchy had lower aspirations./ Consistent v*ith differences in high school 
records and perceived preparation, those entering two-year colleges were most 
likely to feel they would need remediation in college. Finally, differences 
in expectations about likely college experiences were also consistent with 
institutional differences in various direct and subtle ways. The following 
summarizes the findings by each of. the sft institutional types. 

Public Universities. Freshen entering public universities were more 
•likely than average to aspire to advajiced degrees: about one- third planned 
to get a master's; 10 percent of tha nondisab-led and 14 percent of Che dis- 
^ abled aimed, for a doctorate; 10 percent of both groups aspired to a medical 
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^Tegree, and 6 percent of both groups to a law degree. 

•* Larger-than-average proportions said they would probably major in 

* v ' . • 
engineering, the health professions, biofoglcal^ and physical sciences, or 

history and political science; lower-than-average proportions named probably 

» * ■ ■ 

majors in business, or' education. Consistent with these major field plans, 
larger-than-average proportions planned to become engineers, lawyers, 
research scientists, and health professionals: In addition, though only 4 

I percent of the total nondisabled and disabled groups said they planned to 
;r -become doctors, 6 percent of the nondisabled and 8 percent of the-disabled 
| entering public universities expressed, this ambition. Finally, 'slightly 

larger-than-average proportions of the nondisabled planned to become, farmers 
M ■ or ranchers. ' *V 

— The proportions expecting to need remediation -in various subjects were 
■ slightly lower than average.. Consistent with this apparently favorably 
Ip- . appraisal of their academic preparation,' both disabled and nondisabled ' 

freshmen at public universities tended to say "there was a very g$od chance ' " 
sV they would graduate with honors, be elected to^F scholastic hdnor< society, / 
. make averages of B or better, and attain the baccalaureate. They were also 

more likely than average to anticipate joining a fraternity or sorority and 
'».-,• • • »• 

s" living in a coeducational dormitory, Urger-than-average proportions of 

v| v disabled freshmen said they would probably get a jobyto help pay*thefr. . 

•5"" ' ' „ , - ' • • * 

* college^cpenses, but lower-than-average proportions of botlTttisabled and * 

w .. ■ ■ • 

.. nondisabled freshmen expected that they would have to work during -the college 
W'j'h years.' Finally, relative^ -few expected* toWansfer to another institution ^ - 
before completion of college or to get jnarrjied while in college, and the dis- 
Stfe: abled were less likely -than were their counterparts at other institutions* t 

: . ■ . • • . ' • * . * 

te^. -say they would probably seek individual counseling for personal probfems : 

.'.*.< .. • •- • * 

$w,:-k?. yy- '•'*. ' ■ " • .- . - * 
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• Private Universities . About half the entrants to these institutions 
expected to get a doctorate or professional degree, although 19 percent of 
the nondisabled and 1$ percent of the disabled. aimed no higher than a 
baccalaureate. Though they were -less likely than freshmen at any" other 

■ ■'■•ft ; . „ 

institutional type to name a probable major or career in bus iness, 4 they, 
were more likely than any other group to plan on majors i'n biological- 
sciences, physical sciences,' history and political science, the health 
professions, and to plan on careers as physicians, lawyers, and research 
scientists. In addition, relatively large proportions planned to"*major in 
English and other humanities; and relatively large proportions planned on 
careers as artists and clergymen. The proportions planning to major in 
VWHcuTture, education, cP'other" te^TcaTTieTdsT or to enter careers^' n 

teaching, farming, nursing/ the ftealth professions, or "other" fields were 

- • ' • - •" • • . 

.relatively small . Nondisabled entrants to - private universities were more 

likely than* their 'counterparts at 'other instittrtdons to.be undecided about 

their career plans. These patterns of choice are attributable in part to "the 

large proportions of these freshmen who come from high socioeconomic'back- 

grounds and have outstanding high school records and in part tothe high- ' 

proportion of men in "the entering freshman classes of private universities. 

V ' As one would expect* these freshmen 1 were .less likely than others to 

\ «*.'•. •° ' '' ' - * ♦ 

saV they would need remedial work in any of the listed subjects-. Even so/ " 

policymakers Would do well to bear in mind that fully one,-fifth of the dis- 

abled freshmen and l||percent of the nondisabled see themselves as needing 

Temediatfon' in I mathematics. Generally, these freshmen were very optimistic 

about college,' being more likely than freshmen at other institutions to say 

tfiere was a very good chance they, would be satisfied with college," find a 

iob in their major,, get the baccalaureate, graduate with honbrs, be elected 



to a scholastic honor society, make at least'a Beverage. In addjtion, larger 
• than-average proportions expected to change majors and career choices, join a 

•fraternity or sorority, 1 ive in a coeducational dormitory, participate in 

<•<>•. • 

-student protests, 'and seek vocational counseling. The disabled entrants to 

♦ •. ■** 

private universities were more likely than their counterparts at other insti- 
tutions to say they would get a^job to help pay their college expenses. But 
relatively" few of these students safd that there was a good chance they would 
transfer before completing the baccalaureate, need extra time to complete the 
degree, fail one or more courses, get tutoring in specific courses, or get i 
married either while in college or within a year after college. 

Public Four-Year Col leges f^jfcDisabled and nondisabled freshmen at the 



publ i(r four^year colleges can be characterized as-^pical v " in that their 

distribution with respect to college' plans awl expectations closely resembles 

that of^the total disabled* and nondisabled samples. Somewhat larger-than- 

averaga^oportions aspire to a baccalaureate otr a master's degree, while 

relatively few aspired to a medical degree. Consistent with this latter 

* ' ■ * 

finding, relatively few planned to become doctors or other medical profes- 

sionals. They were, however, markedly more likely than others to plan to 

become elementary or secondary School teacups (11 -percent of the\ond1sabled, 

13 percent of the disabled) and to plan to major in education (14 percent of 



the' nondisabled, 15 pefcent of the disabled).^ (The fatt that many of these 
Institutions, were once teacher- training colleges has already been mentioned.) * 
Other major fields ntore popular with public four-year college entrants* than 
with most^others were fine arts and sbcia! sciences. The proportions planning 
to major^n business and, to become businesspersons were about average. Dis- 
abled freshmen at these institutions were somewhat more likely lhan averade 
tQ ptan^careers as engineers or artists. 1 



* 
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"v" The proportions saying they would need remediation in- various subjects 
were slightly higher than average, with* the disabled being*more likely than 
the. nondisabled to expressVthis need*. Eor example, 16 percent ^of ^pe dis- 
• abled, compared with 9 perceVit of the noWi'sabled, indicated they would 
probably need remedial work i rereading.- Their expectations abour various 
experiences during the college ye^rs were also typical, though a larger-than- 
average proportion-expected to need extra time in -Order to complete the bac- 
calaureate--bjjt^tQ^xpect eventually to get the baccalaureate, \o transfer, 
to seek , individual counseling for personal problems, and to' get jarr ied. 
within a year after college. \ > s jp v 

Private Four-Year Colleges . As other analyses have indicated, freshme*n 
entering these institutions tended, to resemble those entering public un iver- 
. sfties. The'ir degree aspirations were high', with larger-than-average .pro- 
. ^portions aspiring to a master's a ^octorate, or a professional degree. Private 
fpur-vyeal; colleges empha£f2e traditional liberal arts curricula," and this 
\- ^emphasiy^refje^ of .1978 entrants'-. \ 

who planned jio niajor\fn'mof^^ history and political • 

science, and other'h^mani.'ties^Wli'driiti.onVbo'th disabled and nondisabled * 
freshmen at private four-yea* c61. leges '.we! re -mfe likely than their counter- 



•parts at any other kind 'of instituHdnno" §ay they would probably major in 
the social sciences.* Conversely* tqeJrbpdrtio'ris planning to major in en- 

*•'* f . f ' -«\ • 

gi neering *or "other teehnica-l" fields we^eVelatfvely Tow.- As to career 
plans, freshmen at these institutions were mora, likely,* thaa average: to plan 
on becoming doctors or lawyers; in addition, S percent of.both the nondisabled 
and disabled groups planned to. go into , the clergy. r . * 

The proportions of private foLr-yea'f^dl lege .freshmen saying they woultr' 
need remediation in various subjectSywere, lower than the proportions" at public 
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four-year colleges (except in sciences, where the' proportions were equal) 
but higher than.the proportions in public universitfes. , Similarly, they were,' 
somewhat more likely than those at public four-year colleges but less likely 
-than those at public universities rto expect to be elected to an academic 
honor society, make* at least a B average, and get the baccalaureate; 13-14 
percent expected to graduate wittrhonors . Larger-than-average proportions 
expected to get a job to help pay 'for college expenses, seek individual 

counseling, be elected to student office, join a fraternity or sorority, 

> * 

participate in protests, .be satisfied wtth college, and get married within 
a year after college; lower- than-average proportions expected to have to 

. work while in college or to Ttve in a coed dorm. • * < 

Public Two-Year Colleges . Lower aspirationsjmda stronger vocational 
orientation characterized 1978 entrants^to public two-year colleges. The 

. majority (66 percent .of the nondisabled,61 percent of the disabled) aimed • 
no higher than a baccalaureate; they were the least likely to any group to 
plan on getting an advanced degree. Larger proportions, than-aifany other type 
of institution planned to major f\i agriculture or "other technical" fields and 

; to become farmers /ranchers or nursed Relatively large proportions also 

planned*to major^tn business and "other nontechnical" fields, but relatively 
— " x < - 

few planned to major in the traditional liberal arts or. in education or to 

become artists,' doctors, lawyers, research scientists, or school teachers. 

PuTlic two-year college entrants were less" likely than any other group to be 

' • »» > 

• • — . "» 

undecided about either their major field br< career, suggesting that they 
Venter college' with definite goals in mfnd. , "7" * 

Though the no'ncfisabled freshmen at ^community colleges w*ere' generally 7 
less likely than their counterparts, at' private two-year colleges to feel a 
need fo> remediation in various subjects, the disabled freshmen were rngre 
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likely than their counterparts at any other instttutional'type^to say thfey 
would need remediation in- reading. Somewhat surprisingly, since only 23 
Percent of community college freshmen planned to get nothing higher than 
associate degree, only 12 percent of, the nondisabled and 14' percent of thje 
disabled expected to transfer before completing their degree plans. Obviously, 
a much larger proportion will end up transferring to a senior institution if 
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they are to fulfill their aspirations to attain a baccalaiireate or master's 
9 degree. The proportions anticipating high academic achievement are l/wer- 
than-average, as are the proportions expecting to be ejected to a^student 
office, join a fraternity or sorority, live in a coeducational dorm, or be m 
satisfied with college. Moreover, 30 percent of the nondisabled and 24 
percent of the disabled said there was a good- chance they would have to work 
at an v outside job while, in college. Consistent with what has already been 
said about their goal-directednesrs, both "disabled and nondisabled community 
college freshmen were le¥s likely than their counterparts at other institu- 
' tions to feeT^they would change the4r majors, or their career 'choices or tha,t 
they would seek vocational counseling. „ » 

Private Tw o-Year Coll eoes . As has already been noted, the disabled and 
nondisabled freshmen at private two-year colleges differed from one another - 
rather drastically on some points, and these differences are apparent in 
their degree aspiarati'ons. Though the proportions planning to get a bac- r 
cal aureate were about jsqual , the nondisabled were much more likety than the 
disabled to aspire to an associate or a master's degree,- whereas- the disabled 
were much more likely than the nondisabled to say they planned to get no 
degree or to aspire to a. doctorate or a professional degree. 

< -Differences between the^two groups with respect to probable major field 
and career choice' were.less marked. ' Thus, larger-than-ave^age proportions 

said they would major in business, fine arts, education, or J,, other nontechnical" 

- - ..... * - 
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fields andJtWt they would become artists , elementary o N r secondary school 

l| teachers, clergy, or go, into "othter" occupations. Relatively few planned 

to major in engineering, health, professions, history and political science, 

• or "other technical fields," and virtflally none planned to major in English 

i+ 

| -or physical sciences. In addition, the career choices of engineer, lawyer, 
doctor, and research scientist tended to be unpopular. The proportions of 
J nondisabled 'freshmen planning to become health professionals were low, as 

were Jhe proportions of disabled freshmen planning to become businesspersons 
or nurses. Close to one- fifth of the disabled freshmen were undecided about 
x their future careers. - 

Private two-year college entf^ants were more' likely than entrants to 



i 



i 
i 
i 

i 



other Institutional types to feel they would need remediation in English, 
mathematics, foreign language, and social studies. The nondisabled were 



more likely than the disabled to say they would require remedial work in 
science . 

Both disabled ancNwndisabled freshmen were more likely than average to 

* 

anticipate getting married while in college or within a year after college, 

I' needing extra time to finish their: degrees, and transferring to-another insti- 
tufrfon; £hey were less likely thatr4yeVage to anticipate high academic"achieve- 

I" J ' * 

ment. Further.relatively small tjpoportions thought they would participate in 

student protests, find an appippriate job, live, in a coed dormitory, or get 

a job to help pay their college~~e$cpe*isea. Consistent with their uncertainty 

about their, career plans, disabled freshmen at these institutions were much 



I 



I 



.more likely than the nondisabled to .anticipate changing majors or career 

choices;* they were also more likety^tq^eel they would fail one or more t^r 
courses, but less likeMy to fee^they wbild get tutoring, drop out either 

average, - 



temporarily or permanently, graduated tlAonors, get a least a B 

, - * 

or join a fraternity or sorority. 



^ 




. ChapTer?16 
Attitudes* and Values 



Paralleling Chapter 9 In its coverage, this cbapt'er'describe's 1978 
disabled and nondisabled entrants to the sijf institutional ,types in terms 
^f^their pdTfticin^ £ 

issues, and their values as reflected in the priority they give to various 
life goals. ;J 



Political Orients 



As was pointed out in Chapter 9, over half of 1978 freshmen (59 percent 
<of the,nondisabled, 54 percent of the disabled) characterized themselves a$ 
/•middle-of-the-road* in their political orientation, about one-quarter 'said 
they were liberal and ,16 percent said they were conservative. .Very few 
adopted extreme positions: 2 jfercent of the nondisabled arid 3 percent "of 
-the disabled described themselves as far left; virtual ly^ne of the non- 
, disabled . and jonly i percent' of ; the. disabled called! themselves far 

As Table' 98 indicates, the distribution, of frishmen at public- univeVsi- 
»ties, [public four-year colleges, and private four-yfear colleges closet* 
yreseimjles the total distribution, except that the disabled at private four- 
year colleges; were somewhat Jess AJkely th|n average! to be middle-ofr-the- 
ro£d ^nd-more likely tb be* either libe>a4--or conservative. The distribution 
at private universities and at; two-year coll eges .jiowlvetf, deviates' from * 
the norm.-' - ' •"< *- - •• '•• ~ ~\ y** 

. I At the private universities, only 48percent of tWnaftHsab'Ted and* " 
40 percent of the disabled described themselves as middle-of-the-road; 
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thus, larger-than-average proportions called themselves either libera VoY*r 
conservative, with the former outnumbering the latter by about three to two. 

In contrast, 64 percent pf the nondisabled (but fewer .af the disabled) 
at both imbibe and. private two-year colleges were middle-of-the-road, and 
sma>ler-thar\-.average proportions were liberal or conservative.. Indeed, at 
private two-year colleges, the proportions of liberals and conservatives 
were about the same (lfc percent of the nondisabled; 21-#> percent. of the 
disabled), Moreover, 5 percent of the nondisabled (but only 2 percent of 
the disabled) characterized themselves as being far'left in political orienta 
tlon. As. has been found 'in previous analyses, differences between disabled 
and nondisabled entrants were most marked at the private two-year colleges'. 



Opinions r on Current Issues (Table 99) \ - 

Tablei.99 shows the proportions of disabled and nondisabled freshmen at. 

the six.institutuionaT'typ^s>ho agreed "strongly" or "somewhat" with each of 

30 statements relate^! to grange of national , personal , and camptis issues; - 

As Chapter 8 suggested, there seems to"*be strong consensus on some* questions* 
■ . - * * y 

,Over.nin« t iji -.ten. freshmen, regardless 'of where, they went to college," felt 

'that women should get the 1 ' same ftay and opportunities >or advancement as men 

incomparable positions; and at least three in,four believed that the govern- 

ment. should do more to control pollution and to discourage energy consumption 

that, unless action *1s taken now, ? energy- shortages could lead to catastrophe; 

that, in awarding "degrees, .the same performance standards should be applied- 

to all students; and that college officials do'/iot have the right to regulate 

the off-campus behavior of students. " 

\ 
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Table 99 



/ . 



Opinions on Current Issues of 1978 Freshmen, by Disability Statu*, and by Level and Control of Institution 
(percentages narking "agree somewhat" or "agree strongly")' * t 

Nondisabled 



Issue Statement 



Disabled- 9 

Universities .4-Yr. Colleges ' 2-Yr. Collftes Universities 4-Yr. Colleges 2-Vr. Colleges 

Public Private Public Private Public Private Total Public? Private Public Private Kiblk Private 



Total 



,The federal government 1s not doing enough to- 
* . control environmental pollution 

The federal government is not doing enough 
protect the consumer from fault/ goods and* 
services 

The federal government should do more to dis- 
courage energy consumption • % , 

There Is too much concern in *thf qoyrts for 

: the rights of criminals 

Urban problems cannot be solved without huge 
Investments of federal monies 

People should not obey laws which violate 
their personal values' 

The death penalty should be abolished 

A national health care plan 1s needed to cover 
everybody's medical costs 

, Energy shortages could cause a major depression 
^.or even wars in my lifetime 1f action fs not 
taken now to prevent them * 

•Abortion should.be legalized' 

Grading in the high school^ has betfqme too easy 

The activities of married women arjfe best con- 
fined to the home and family 

A couple should live together for some time 
before deciding to get married 

Parents should be discouraged from having 
large families 

-Divorce laws should be liberalized 
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Table 99~(Concluded) 



Issue Statement 



Universities 
Public Private 



NondlsaSled 



4-Yr. Colleges 2^¥r. Colleges 
Wic Mvto' Publ fc$H vate 



Total 



' Disabled 

Universities 4-Yr. Colleges 2-Yr. Colleges 
Public Private Public Private Public Private 



Total 



Ifftwo people really like each other, it's 
all right* for them to have sex ev*n if , 
they've known each other for only a short 
tine 

Women sh6uld receive tf\* same salary and 
opportunities for advancement as men 1n 
comparable position* 

Wealthy people should pay a larger share of 
taxes than they do now 

Marijuana should be 1e«^1zed 

Busing 1s O.K. If 1t helps to achieve 
racial balance in the schools 

It 1s Important to have laws prohibiting ' , 
homosexual relationships 

College officials have the right to regulate ; 
student behavior off campus 

Faculty promotions should be based 1n part 
on student evaluations j * 

College grades should be abolished 

Colleges would Jbe Improved If organised • 
• sports were de-empha<r&$d 

Student publications should be cleared by col- 
lege officials v 

College officials have the right to ban per* 
sons with extreme views from speaking on » 
campus ' 

Students from disadvantaged social back-^ ' 
grounds should be given preferential 
treatment in^college admissions 

Open admissions (admitting anyone who applies) 
' should be adopted by all publicly supported 
colleges 

Even if it employs open admissions college 

should use the same perfonnance standard? 
. 1ft awarding degrees to all students * 
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•Although men and woman often^differed dramatically in their opinions', 
especially on matters pertaining to sex, differences between the' total dis- 
abled and nondisabled groups were slight* rarely amounting to more than 'a few 
percentage points. The disabled were, however, more likely to approve of 
busing to achieve, racial balance in the schools (47 percent, versus 41 per- 
cent of the nondisabled), preferenttal^treatment in admissions* for dis- 
advantaged students (41 percent versus 35 percent), and the regulation of 
students' off-campus behavior by coUege-officials (19 percent versus 14 
percent). , • 

Some issues seemed highly controversial in .that the proportions indi-* 
eating .agreement ranged widely. For example, only one-fifth of the freshmen 
at priyate universities > but over one-third of t|iose^at private two-year 
colleges,' felt that married women should- confine their activities to the 
honte and family. Similarly, thejproportions subscribing' to the notion that . 
student publications should be cleared by college officials, rangetf.-from • 
23-28 percent of university -entrants through 36-38 percent of four-year 
college entrants to 41-49, percept of two-year college entrants. On the • 
other hand, over two-fifths of those entering two-year colleges, but only 
•22-23 percent* of- those entering private universities, fel£ that all public 

» . 4 % 9 

.insitut.ions should have open-admissions policies. Finally, opinion was. 
j sh*rply N divided on the question of laws prohibiting homosexual behavior: ' 

T * » 

• One-third at private universities, two-fifths at public universities, 
slightly less than half at public and private four-year colleges and public 
two-year colleges, and over, half at* private twp-year^ol leges believed that 
there should be such laws. 

In most other analyses by institutional type, the more selective insti- 
tutions* (private universities /public universitities, private four-year colleges) 



^ have* constituted one group;. and the less selective institutions (public * ? 
four-year colleges, .public and private two-year colleges) another. In' this 
analysis, however, the grouping on some questions 'deviated from this pattern. 
/ Entrants to private four-year and two-year colleges resembled one another 
in that they. took a more repressive standon such issues as legalizing 
abortion, legalizing marijuana, living together before marriage, and having 
casuarsex. The explanation , for this resemblance probably lies in the 
religious affiliation of many institutions in these' categories and in their 
high enrollments of students who consider- themselves born-again Christians. 
Most inclined to take a permissive stance on these issues were entrants' to ' 
universities and to public two-year colleges. Community college fr'eshmen 
were also more likely than others to believe that divorce laws shquld be " 
liberalized. The- higher proportion of older, married^ students at community 
colleges may In part account for this manifestations greater 'liberalism. 

Most inclined to take a liberal attitude on campus questions related 
to student freedom anff power were freshmen, at both, public and private uni- 
versities. Thus, they were less likely than others to>say that college 
Officials have the right to regulate off-campus behavior, qensor student 
publications, and ban speakers with extreme views and more likely to say 
that faculty promotions should^be based in part of student evaluations. 
On these issues, entrants to the two-year colleges took the more conservative 
stance. Consistent with these differences, freshmen at private universities 
were most likely, and those at private two-year colleges least; likely, to 
say that the death penalty should be abolisned; community college entrants 
were most- likely, and private university entrants, least likely, to feel 
that the courts are too concerned with the rights of the criminal . 

* 
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But the libera,! image of* the university student does not hold up on - 

' • ; % n ' x - 

t all issues, especially those related to .remedying inequality: Two-year 
college freshmen were most like%,- and Suni vers ity freshmen least likely, 
to believe .that the disadvantaged should be given preferential treatment 

, in. admissions, that all public -institutions should adopt open admissions, 
anit^wtrl^using to achieve racial balance in the schools 0 is an acceptable 
strategy. These attitudinal differences caiuiest be .explained by -differences 
in -socioeconomic backgrajmd and race/ethnicity. Similarly, the genefralliy * 
superior high school' performance of university freshmen probably accounts for 

(^their .greater tendency to say th£t grading in the' high schools has become too 
easy. but least likely to say tha&dtttytge grades should be abolished. 

1 »■ ■ ■ - ■ %v 

Smaller-thah-average proportions^ university freshmen agreed that the 

wealthy should pay more taxes t,han ttfey do now,, that the- federal government 

■ ' * s 

should do more to protect the consume^ that urban ^probl ems cannot be solved 
without huge outlays of federal monies, ar^l ^hat a national health care pro- " 
gram^should be established. Community college ..entrants were most inclined 
to subscribe to these views. . In short, opinions seem to be dictated in large 

,#1 , ' A 

. part, by considerations of self-interest. 

Life Goals (table 100) *^ „ „ .. 

TabTe 100 shows the proportions„of disabled and nondisabled freshmen at 
the six institutional types wty/rated each of 18 life goals as "essential" 
or ."Very important"' to them< The top-ranked goals were "becoming an authority 
-in my fJg1<T (73 percent of the nondisabled, 72 percent- of the disabled) and 
"helping others who/are in difficulty" (66 percent of the nondisabled, 67 
percent of the , disabled). As was the case with opinions on current issues, 

7 • * 

gender differences were more marked than were differences between the total 
disab'led ana nondisabled groups: Overall, the disabled were more likely 
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Table 100 

Life Goals of 1978 Freshmen, by-©isab1Hty Status, and by level 
' (percentages marking ^essential* or 'very 



and Control of Institution 
Impdrtanf) 



Life Goal 



< Becoming accomplished 1n one of the performing 
arts, (acting, dancing, etc.) 

Becoming an 'authority 1n a^y field 

: Obtaining recognition from mtf colleagues for" 
contributions to my special field 

Influencing the political structure 

Influencing, social, values •* 

Raising a, family 

Having administrative responsibility for 
, the wprk of others 

.Being very well-off financially 

Helping others who are in difficulty 

Making a theoretical contribution to science - 

Writing original worksjpoems, novels, short 
stories, etc.), 

Creating artistic work (painting, sculpture, 
.decorating, etc*) , ' 

Being successful lnj| business of ay own 

8ecom1ng Involved 1n programs to clean up 
. the environment 

Developing a meaningful philosophy ofjJIfe 
Participating 1n a community action program 
Helping to promote racial understanding 
Keeping Vto-date with po!1t1al affairs 
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to give high priority to goals related' to artistic achievement, t5^parti- 
cipating 1n community action programs, and to helping prompte racial 
understanding, whereas the nondisabled were morejikely to emphasize the 
goal of Praising a family. On 'the remaining items, the groups^ differed by 
no more than three percentage points.- However, these overall figures tend 
to disguise. stronger differences between disabled and nondisabled freshmen 



within a particular institutional type?, these differences will be po.inted 
out in the- summary section. „ - * ^ 

Generally speaking, entrants to private universities seerfied-to be the 



most ambitious, in that they endorsed a wide variety of goal s**and* entrants 
to public *two^year colleges seemed to be^the leas*t so. Both public and pri- 
vate university freshmen' were more likely than others to value winning recog- 
nition from colleagues for contributions to one's special field; making a 
theoretical contribution to science, and keeping up^-to-date with political 
affairs. The altruistic anil activist goals of influencing social values, ^ 
helping others in difficulty, participatihg in community action programs, V 
ancf promoting racial understanding were more important to freshmen at pri r 
vate institutions than to those at public institutions. 'The same was true 
of developing' a meaningful philosophy pf life and of 'artistic goals* (becom* 
ing accomplished in a perform/ng art, writing original works, creating artis- 
tic works). Larger-rthan-average proportions of two-year college entrants t 
wanted to succeed in. a business of their own. Private two-year college ♦ 

freshmen were alstrmore likely than others to endorse the goals».of having 

' \ « ' 

administrative responsibility. over others and.being very well-off financially. 
Raising a family was endorsed most frequently by those at private four-year 
and two-year colleges (who,^s was previously Rointe^d out, tended to be 
traditionalist in their views). •* 

* » 
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Summary ' s ■ r 

• While the majority of 1978 freshmen were middle-of-the-road in poli- 
tical orientation, liberals, outnumbered conservatives, and very fevT^ 

# - ' . 

students characterized, themselves as either far lefVor.far right* Freshmen 

at all institutional types were inclined to- endorse equality for women in the 

workplace, pollution control, energy conservation, equal performance standards*' " 

for college graduation, and student freedom insofar as off -campus. behavior 

is concerned. They were both achievement-oriented s and altruistic'y<in that their, 

top-ranked goals were becoming an authority in their field and helping others. 

The following sections summarize the findings by Institutional type./ 

Public Universities . The distribution of public university freshmen 

with respect to political orientation resembled the norm. Both disabled " " 

ajid nondisabTed freshmen at these institutions were more likely than average^ 

to favor^galizing abortion^ discouraging parents from having large families, 

and legalizing marijuana and to believe that grading in the high schools 

has become too easy and that "if two people really like each other, it&s ' 

all right for them to have sex even if they've known each other for only a 

very short time." 1 ' They were less likely than average to saythat urban 

problems earsonly be solved through large investments of federal funds,- .that 

a national health care program should be established, that homosexual behavior 

should be prohibited by law, and that married women should confine fcheir 

activities to. the home and family. They took a liberal position on issues 

related to- student freedom but a conservative position on preferential/ 

. • ' *• 

treatment for the- disadvantaged*, open admissions-, and„ busing to achieve 

% * . 

racial balance. Relatively few felt that colleges should de-emphasize sports 

f > 
or abblish grading. Finally, only .'31 percent of the ndndisabled 4fti$ 44 percent 

of the disabled felt that-people should not obey laws that violate^their 

personal values. . . f « - 
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As to life goals,- slightly.>atger-than^average proportions wanteB~^o 
becooie^n authority in their fields,"win recognition from their colleagues, , 
contribute to science theory, -be very well-off ."develop a meaningful 
philosophy of life, -and keep up with political" affairs/ Smatler-than- 
average proportions wanted to achieved a performing .art or help cithers in 
difficulty, 'fn addition, the disabled were less concerned than^were their 
counterparts at other* institutions with creating artisticworks, having 
administrative responsibility over others, and helping to promote racial 
understanding. but more ; concerned with succeeding in their own business 
and becoming involved in programs to clean up the environment, 

Private Uni versities . Far fewer of the freshmen entering these insti- 

\ r 

tutions than at other -institutional types considered themselves to be'middle- 

=-- <-' 

of-the-road politically; 30 percent of 'the-nondisabled, and 34 percent of 

' ' ' ■ I • ' ' 

the disabled, characterized themselves as liberal; 20 percent and 22 percent, 

respectively^characterized themselves as conservative." Their ^iberflfsra ' ~ 

* - ' . ' , • 

is reflected in their attitudes toward student freedom issues and many 
social questions. Thus, they were more likely than any other freshman 
group to feel that the government- should dp more to control pollution and 
discourage energy consumption, that large families should; be discouraged, and 
that faculty promotion should be based in part on student evaluation^ -They 
were least likely to feel that college officals have "the right to ban speakers 
wi^h extreme views .or to clW student publications,. that, the courts have ' 
become too concerned with the rights, of criminals,- that married women 'should 
confine Weir activities to the home and family, or thatKh^ere should be laws 
|rphibit1hg homosexual bphavior. Relatively- large proportions' also approved 
of abolishing the-death penalty, de-emphasizing .college sports, -and legalizing 
abortion and marijuana. On the conservative side, they. were less 'likely than 
most. other f.reshmen- groups to .fayor hi-gher taxes for the Wealthy, national'. 
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health_care, N ^abolition qf. college grades, preferential 'treatment -.in 
aWssions for the disadvantaged ,• open admissions at all public institu- 
tions, and busjng to achieve racial balance, but they were most likely to 
^feel that grliding^ high school has become too easy and that the same 
performance standards should be applied to everyone *in awarding degrees. 
These elitist attitudes are probably a reflection o^their own relatively 
yhigh socioeconomic status and outstanding high school" performance. Dis- . 
abled freshmen at private universities, took a more Tiberal stance than 
their nondisabled counterparts on many issues; they were alsp more likely 
than most others to say that divorce' laws should be liberalized and that 

\ • i 

casual sex is acceptable. Moreover, 37 percent, compared with 31 percent^ 
of the nondisabled, believed that people should not obey laws which violate) 
their personal values. '' » 

Freshmen at private universities, especially the disabled, tended to^ 

*< . • ■ 

endorse as. essential or very important a wide range of life goal ^'parti- 
cularly those. related to artistic and intellectual achievement. Larger-than*- 
average* proportions also' gave high.priortiy x to developing a' mean.i ngVuT 
phlldsophy of life, influencing social values^and the.political structure, 
helping others, participating in community action programs, helping to 
promote racial understanding, and keeping up-to-date with political affairs, 
Indeed, the only goals in which they manifested less-than-average interest' 
were having administrative responsibility over others, being very well-off, 
'-financially, and succeeding in their -own business./^)* 

- Publ.ic Four- Year- Colleges . ' The distribution^ disabled and. nondis- 
abled freshmen at public four-year colleges with respect to political views, 
-opinions Trrr^urrent issues, and .life goals closely resembled the distribution 
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r for the*total groups. Of the nondisabled, a slightly small er-than-average 
proportion called themselves liberal, and "a slightly larger- than-average 
proportion called themselves conservative. In' addition, 2 percent of the 
disabled characterized their political views as far right. 
•>j They" were much more likely^tha'n were university entrants to agree that 
urban problems can only be solved; by large investments of federal funds: 
■ this view may reflect the fact that many public four-year colleges are 
located in urban areas and draw their enrollments from disadvantaged innerr 
city youth. On many questions, the disabled freshmen at these institutions 
took a, more liberal stancejhan the nondisabled, with substantially larger 
proportions saying that the wealthy shoull pay more taxes, that abortion and 
marijuana should tie legalized,- .tha^ivorce ^laws should be liberalized, that 
couples should live together before marriageft that colleges should put less 
emphasis on sports, and that open admissionyhould be initiated at all public 
institutions.- . »- 1 , 

As regards life goals, the nondisablecKwere particularly concerned with . 
becoming an authority' in their^field, while the- disabled we're more likely 
/' *» give high priority to' the goals of writing original works, creating artis- 
tic .works, influencing social values, .influencing the political" structure, * 
winning recognition ^jroilf their* c<fl 1 eafcues , becoming involved in' programs 
to clean "up the environment-, participating- in community action programs, ^ 
.and helping to .promote racial understanding. Both groups were relatively 
uninterested in succeeding in a business of their own. 

Private Fou r- Year Colleges . Consistent with enroljing relatively largex 

proportions of freshmen who considered themselves to be freborn Christians', 

» ' > » . . * - 

private four-year colleges enrolled .slightly larger-than-average proportions 

"t^ha said they were politically* .conservative, though the enrollment of liberals 



•was also slightly higher than average. These' r freshmen differed from their ' 
counterparts at the public four-year colleges, in be^ng'-less likely to, agree 
that abortion should be legalized*, tha't divorce laws should be liberalized, 
that people'should live together before Tifarri age, and that casual sex is 
acceptable. They were also less' likely to approve of national health care, 
busing tfo achieve racial balance in the schools, higher taxation of the. rich, 
and heavy federal outlays to" solve urban ^problems. Only 31 percent- of the 
nondisabled, but 43 percent of 'the disabled, felt that all publ'ic colleges 
should have open admissions, 

Though less Tikely to endorse intellectual-' achievement goals, (entrants 
to private four-year '-colleges resembled those at'private universities in 

« i r , « * , 

giving high priority to such altruistic and activist goals as helping others, 
participating n community action programs, and^helping to"promote racial 
understanding.' They were also more'likely»than average to give "high priority 
to developing a meaningful philosophy of' life, keeping up-to-date with pqli- 
tical affairs, and' achieving in the arts; but they were -less likely, than • , 
average to care about succeeding- in ttieir own business or having administra- * 
tive responsibility over others. On two goals, the disabled and the nondis-, 
abled differed considerably: 62 percent of the nondisabled,' but ^nly 52' per- 
cent of the disabled, want*d to be very well-off financially; 66 percent -of 

/ - ' v 

the nondisabled, but only 59*percejft of the disabled, said that raising a 

family was essential or- very important to them. ■ . 

Public.Two-Year Colleges. Larger-than-average proportions of both 

nondisabled and disabled freshmen entering public two-year corteges charac^" - 

terized their "political orientation as middle-of-the-road. Nonetheless, * 

perhaps because of the- relatively large proportions .of older and of married 

students among these entering freshmen, they tended to take a'permissive , • 

; . ' • . . • \ ~ 
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attitude toward. such issues as living togethe^ casual sex, liberalizing 
divorce laws, and legalizing marijuana. In addition, perhaps because so' ^ 
many came from low-income families, they Were-.ntore likely'than average to 
believe that the rich should pay more taxes than they do now, that a 
national health care program shouldy^e initiated, that the disadvantaged 
should be given preferential treatment i^ admissions, that busing to 
•achieve racial balance in the schools is an acceptable strategy, and that 
all public institutions should have open- admissions.' On issues involving 
student frpB*Jin^they were conservative^ Relatively -large proportions 
sai^that^college officials have the right to censor -student publications, 
to ban extremist speakers, and to regulate the off-campus behavior of stu- 
dents. In addition, they ftere more. likely than most others to agree that 
the counts have become too concerned with the rights of criminals but less 
likely to be worried about energy shortages. The widest divergence of 
opinion between the disabled and the nondisabled in community colleges ' 
occurred on "the question -of abortion: Only 58 percent of the nondisabled, 
but 67 percent of the disabled, felt that abortion should be legalised. 

In contrast to private university freshmen, who tended to endorse many 
goals, community college entrants tended to endorse relatively few, perhaps 
because they had a more realistic view of how much the individual can accom 
plish. Thus, lower-than-average proportions wanted to become an authori-ty 
in their field^ win recpgition from^ colleagues influence social values 
and the political -structure', help others, participate in community action* 
programs, ■ promote racial understanding, develop a meaningful philosophy of 
.life, or keep up-to-date, with political affairs. t they were, however, .more 
likely than others^ to give high priority to succeeding in their'own . s 
business; in addition, 'relatively large proportions gave high priority- tor-, 
havjng administrative responsibility over others and being very well-off L 

446 ^ 



financially. Their emphasis on rather limited materialistic goal's and * 
their lack of interest in more exalted achievements are prgbably attributable 
to .their poorer high school records and lower socioeconomic status. Many 
oTtfese freshmen, have probably never been encouraged to see themselves as 
potentially Jvigfl ."achievers who can make positive contributions to societv ' 

Private Two-V&ar Colleges. Nondisabled entrants to private two-year 
colleges were more. likeVy than average to see themselves as middle-of-the- 
road politically and therefore less likely to see themselves as liberal or 
conservative; the proportions describing themselves in this way were identi- 
cal (15 percent). In addition, 5 percent said they were far left. The 
proportions of nondisabled freshmen saying they were middle-of-the-road was 
average; in addition, 22 percent said they were ■ 1 iberal , and 21 percent 
saw themselves as conservative. 

m In their opinions, private two-year college freshmen revealed more con- 
servatism than liberalism; at least in connection with sex and student free- 
dom issues. Their* traditional -outlook is perhaps best epitomized byHhe 
fact that they were more likely than any other group to agree that the 
activities of , married women are best. confined to the home and family and that' 
homosexual* behavior should be prohibited by law. On the other hand, they were 
more likely thar^apy other group to believe that disadvantaged students should 
be given^ferTntial treatment in admissions; relatively high proportions also 
erfdorsed national health care, open admissions at public institutions, .-and 
busing. 'The high proportions of these freshmen who are born-again Christians 
from low- income backgrounds may "account for these- opinions. 

On .some questions, the nondisabWand the disabled differed considerably. 
For instance', the : disabled were much more likely than the, nondisabled to say ' 
that heavy expenditures are required to solve "urban .problems, that the wealthy 
should pay higher taxes, that the death penalty should be abolished, that " ' 
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college sports should be given less emphasis, that, col lege grades should * 
be abolished,, and that people should not obey laws that' violate their 
personal values.- - 

These differences extend to life goals as well. Disabled freshmen"" 
in private two-year colleges were much more likely than nondisabled fresh- 
men to givf high priority to writing original works, creating artistic work, 
and helping to promote racial understanding; but they are much less likely 
^ to -value becoming an authority in t^ieir. field, winning recognition from ' 
colleagues, having administrative responsibility over others', and being 
very well-off financially. However, larger-than-average\p/oportions of both 
groups wanted to achieve in the performing arts, influence social values 

f 

and the political structure, help others in difficulty, participate in 
community action programs, raise a family, and deve.lop a meaningfuT 
philosophy of life; lower-than-average. proportions were concerned about 
succeeding in their dwn business or keeping up-to-date with politics. 

t # 

• v " r « 

- ( 



Chapter -17 

Summary:* Disabled and Nor^isabl'ed Freshmen 

6 * 

This report is one product of a national longitudinal study of the 
disabled student in higher education, funded by the Office of Special 
Education of the U.S. Oepp^ent of Education and conducted by the Higher 
Education Research Institute (HERI) in Los Angeles. The analyses are 
based on the weighted responses of approximately 5,000 disabled freshmen 
who, when they entered coWfle^s first-time, full-time students in 1978, 
completed .the Student Information Form (SIF), the instrument used in the 
Cooperative Institutional Research Program (CIRP), which since 1965 has 

•annually surveyed the entire entering freshmen classes of a representative 
sample of the nation's colleges and universities. The material presented 
here not only gives the first comprehensive national view of the disabled 
college freshman but. also constitutes baseline information to be used ,in 
interpreting the responses of these same students to a follow-up ques- 
tionnaire mailed out in 1981. (See Appendix G for a copy of the follow- 
up instrument.) ' ■ * . , 

Section I (Chapters 1 and 2) of this/report described trie data base, 
sample, and methodology of the study. Section II (Chapters^) compared 

the weighted responses of -the disabled group (N=5Q,797) with ijhose qf a 
15 percent "random sample, of nondisabled freshmen (N= 1,626,569)' who also 

entered college in 1978; compares men and- women in the two groups; and. 

examines simiTarities.„and differences among eigh£ca'tegories'.of. disabled 

freshmen, classified on the basis of their disability, as self-identified 

o.n^the 1978 SIF. These eight • categories,,, and- their proportionate share 

of the total' disabled group, Were as follows: 
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o hearing disability, I percent 
o speech disability, 2 percent 
o orthopedic disability, 14 percent 
o visual disability, 29«?ercent 
o learriing disability, 3 percent 
o other disability, 13 percent 



• o multiple disabilities '{i-A.) thos*e freshmen Indicating v that they 
had more than one of v <the x above disabilities), 4 percent 

o unknown disability (i.e., those freshmen who 1 indicated that they 
^ considered themselves to be physfcally handicapped but who -did 1 
• ' not specify a disability area), 27 percent. * 

The- topics covered In Section II were demographic characteristics, family 

background, high school background, college choice and freshman residence, 4 

college finances, college plans and expectations, and attitudes arid values. 

Section IJI (Chapters M}-16) followed the same topical sequenc^ using 

the freshman institution as the unit of analysis. That Is, comparisons were- 

made between and among disabled and nondisabled entrants/to six types of 

j . ' 

higher education 'institution, classified by control and level: pubTic^biiver- 

* ' y 

sity, private university, public four-year colleges, private four-year college 

t 

public two-year college, private two-year college. 

* This final sectlpn comprises four chapters. The remainder, of -this 
chapter 1s devoted to a general description -of the/nondisabled arid^ disabled 
•freshman groups. Chapter 18 summarizes the analyses for the eight disability 
groups.' Chapter 19 summarizes the analyses for the six institutional types. - 

Chapter 20^ draws out the policy implications of the findings and raises ques- 

i *. * \ . •* 

tions which information to be learned from the follow-up survey may help to 

• '" . \ 

answer. ; 
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A Matter of , Interpretation 

Perhaps the most important insight to be gained from the analyses 
reported here is ttjat, as a group, disabled 1978 freshmen differed very 
■ little from their nondisabled counterparts-. That is, they were not a breed 
apart from "typical" freshmen; they entered ^college with much the same back- 
ground, attitudes; plans, and expectations. 

One question th*at recurs in interpreting theSe data is; What consti- 

.< , , 

tutes a "difference.". Just as it may be- equally 'accurate to describe a 

i • - *, •• 

particular glass of water as half empty or half full, so more than one 

interpretation "is possible in these comparisons of disabled and nondisabled 

>> 

freshmen. For instance,' the. life goal of "becoming art*authority in my 
field" is rated as essential or very important by approximately equal pro- 
portions of disabled and nondisabled freshmen. Is it then appropriate to 
say that both groups are equally motivated "by a drive 'for intellectual 
mastery? Given the disadvantage with which disabled freshmen start out, 
. .would it not before appropriate to say that they are even more committed 
to high achievement than "are their nondisabled counterparts? One is, of 
course.^ dealing with aggregate data and with the proportions responding in 
a particular Wa/ to an item on a questionnaire; thus, no^conclusions about 

1 4 

o individual motivations are possible, though one can infer that the degree 
of achievement motivation differs with the individual. 

* 

s> * The identification of differences between disabled and nondisabled 
freshmen^ less problematic- when the proportions vary by a larger number ' 
of perceive potnts. Moreover, aggregate data on the disabled may dis- 
guise, substantial variation among the .different disability groups (Chap- / 
ter 18) or 'among entrants to different r typqs of institutions (Chapter 19/) . * : 
Thus, the profiles presented in_ this chapter give only a general picture, 
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the details of whicff are limned in by the discussions in the next two 
chapters. " • . v 

A Profile of 1978 'Freshmen . • ' > 

■ — 

- Women slightly outnumbered-*men (51 percent^*© 49 percent) in the 1978 
entering. freshman class. The jnajoVTty of f reshmerv were white, unmarried, 
■ . and 17-18 ^ears old, at-COUege entry. ' Most >iad taken college preparatory 
programs in high school,- had^earned .B grade averages, and had ranked in - 
the top 'hblf of their graduating classes. . In. short, they had been "tracked^ ' 

for college. -Very few h^d seen military service; most had entered college 

) . 

directly after high school graduation. • ' * 

*' . 

• As regards family background, the most common occupation of the fathers 
of 1978 freshmen was businessman; of the mothers*, homemaker. The median 
. parental income was approximately $20,000. The fathers tended to be better 
^ ' educated than the mothers: About one in seven had a graduate degree, an ^S^ 
- additional' 23 percent had the baccalaureate, but close to half had not gone 
: beyond high school. Thus, many 1978 freshmen were first-generation college ' 
students. 

I • • *' ' ' " S 

. Considering their youth, it is npt surprising that most of these fresh- 

men we?$ r st1l,J. financially dependent ton, their parents to some extent. For , 

instance, about four-fifths .were, claimed as exemotrons-WThcome tax purposes, 

. and about "seven in ten relied on parental aid as a source of support.' The 

: other most common source of college finances was self-support: that is, 

earnings or savings- from employment. O.M'y orfe in three freshmen expressed / 

no concern about ability to pay for a college education; the remainder felt 

at least some concern; with one in seven indicating major concern, 

. . „ . / - ' 

In going to col lege,- freshmen were Jioti vated by both practical and 

®in$tr1ns1c considerations: They wanted to be able to get a better'job, to 

o * ? - / ', / . ' < ' 

• " .•- .... .:. „• . ■ •••• . , ■ .v , 
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learn more about things that interested them, to cfain a general education 
and appreciation of ideas, and to be able to make more money. About three- 
fourths indicated tjhat their freshman institution represented their first % 
choice: The most common reason for electing the college was its academic 
reputation. • v # 

Business was most frequent^ mentioned as probaBle major field cif * - 
study, though engineering and the health profe^j^fns were also popular 
'choices. Career choices followed a similar pattern: CJose to orje-fifth 
wanted to go into business; about one-tenth wanted to become physicians or^ 
other health professionals; and slightly under one-tenth planned to become 
engineers. About three in five freshmen were confident they would earti 
the baccalaureate, and about hal*f aspired to an -advanced (graduate or pro- 
fessional)^degree. However, fewer than one in three entered college feeling . 
very well prepared in mathematical skills, study skills, or foreign; lan- 
guages; and substantial proportions (one-fourth of the npndisabled* one- 
third of tjhe disabled) anticipated a need for remedial wcy^or tutorintj in- ' 
mathematics. * / 

Most 1978 freshmen expected* to be satisfied with college and were con- 

/ 

fident that they would be able, to find a job in their field for which they - 
were trained after college. Over half- planned to live in a college dormitory 
during >^eir freshman year, but the jyaoportions, saying that college dormitories 
weje their preferred residential arrangement were smaller. 'Sinlilarly, about 

f " > 

one-third lived with parents or relatives, but less than one-fifth indicated 

- -- 5 - / ' 

that this was their preference. 

. / • - 1 ' . . • ' I ' S ■ ' 

With,Wspect to their political and religious orientation, their 

attitudes, and. their Values, 1978 freshmen reflected whit the media tell 

us are current trends. For instance, a substantial three ,in ten regarded ' 



themselves as born-again Christians, 



4& "7X« * -* 5 

and over .half were "rinddle-pf-tha-rbatf"' 

politically. The proportions characterizing themselves as liberals out- . 

numbered the proportion's calling themselves" conservatives. 'On certain" 

* \ ■ I . -./•• 

issue?,, there seems to be virtual consensus. Thus, 'nine-tenths of 1978 < 

freshmen bel.ieved 'that employed women should get' the same salaries and*' * 

opportunities, for\ advancement as men in comparable positions; and"*about ' 

,''*** r ' * ' * 

four-fifth^ felt that the "federal government Should do Wore tojpontrol 

environmental pollution .and discourage energy consumption; that action ] 

•.must be tefcen now to prevent epergy shortages; and that college officials 

do not haie tha right to regulate the off-campus behavior of students'. 

Ther, top- ranked ltfe.goal$ were becoming an Authority in one's field,, helping 

others whcare ^difficulty, raising a family; being very weM-pff finan- 

cially, and developing a* meaningful philosophy of life. In short, they^ 

■ . k * * " • - , H • " - * ' i 
espoused 'both altruistic and instrumental values . . *% 

.." • './.*-< ' ■ •' * ' . 

'*'.'• ' *- v , . . 

A Profile of Disabled 1978 Freshmen: ' ST%htly on the Nontraditional Side " 

" ; ' j ? ~^ZXc : 

Although the total disabled group rarefy differed by more than j* few 

percentage points f_rora the total nondisabled group, nonetheless J 978 disabled 

freshmen were somewhat more likely 'to possess the characteristics of "non r . • 

traditional" .college students^jd to be "disadvantaged" hot only with*respect 

to socioeconomic .status but also'with respect to high schoo>, preparation-. .' 

It is * important *to remember, however! tbat^he disabled sample described in 

this report was identified on the basis- of having 'answered ^affirmatively 

• * * 

the question "Do you consider yourself to be' physfical-Ty handicapped?" or 

« ■ • ■* 

havi,ng indicated a specific disability , area or both. Thus, sqme members of ' 

j ' -> M o ' • f 

this-sample were probably not truly handicapped in any legal Or clinical ', 

* -■*.»•. 
sense; rather, they^egarded themselves as "handicapped" or as havina a ** 
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V ^fteraring- disablltty^ tecau^se^C^j^)^re1ative^y-4ov^soeioecdnomic isaek- -. * 
~, ■ • •• ^ * ' \^ , < " - • 

fl •', grounds Imd^IoVTe^Ka^ in high school. The-1981 followrup 

survey should help -frr clanmthe validity of self-reports of handicapped 




I 



status. 

■ % Larger proportions of the^ji^bUd jthan of the Mjond1sabl§tf were "non- 



tfracWt'ionar college students in that they j*ej9er»honwhite (17* percent, compared 

I * ' • ' • 
" 4 ■ * with, 13 percent of the^nondisatjfedh age^V-or older (5 percent versus 

, 2 percent), married < 3 percent versus 1 percent), and veterans (3 percent 



I 



• 1 
v .versus 1 'percent)-' '' * . . 'V' 

••r , . * ■ ' y • ' « [V 

s£K .* As. regards their 'slightly loWer socioeconomic status, 21 percent of the 
" 'disabled, compared -with 16 percent of. the nondi^abjed, said their fathers • 
\had not completed high school ;-and J5 percent, of. -£he disabled, compared with 
. l^percerit of the nondisabled, estimated their pa^kts' 1977 income to be 
* less than $8,000. v * \ ■ * • ' . » l ' ' 

^, Their slight academic disadyantaggment .is .reflected in -the following • 

•* , * * * ' ' . ' / ' ** ' • ' ' 

, differences ;.~only 81 percent of the disabled,, compared with 88 percent of 

- ' . • . I' > 

- the nondisabled, had taken a college preparatory program in hiph school; 
' 23 percent, compared with 16 percent of the nondisabled, had made no higher 
; than a C+, grade Average in hith^cnpo 1 ! ; .27 percent, compared 'with 20 -percent 

- of the nondisabled, had graduated- in the lower half of 'their "high school . . ' 

classes.- Disabled freshmen .were less likely\"than the' nondisabled to enter 

;. . collegia feel trig Hjell prepared irv mathema'tical skills-,- reading' and^comppsitfori, 

forejgn languages ;\an'd sci.ence^ they-were more likely .^anticipate 'needing * 
. - T ' V- '-' v. . . . . : . . . r •*•'•" * 

^-. -.^ remediation in virtually all subjects. Their lower ac'ademjc selves teaMs 1 " ' 

■fT r~'n«aifested bj. the -faH that only 37- percent', compared with 42 percent of the 

- nondisabled Expected to earn at Tjast a B. average in College, -whereas. 14 
-m, ... .\- J^y^. _ . v .... , ... 

; • percent; ctwipjared with- £ percent' of the nondisabled^. expected to get tutoring 

• w *;; ihejp In' specificxtourses.' h« -*' 
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■ • " > t> 

Closeto one-fourth of the disabled' freshmen', but only one-fifth" of 



the nondisabled, said they had been accepted by no other institution than 

jhe one they were att e nding, 'As to th e ir r e asons for att e nding college, 

the disabled were more likely to*mentton such "push": factors as b,£ing unabW 



V 



| to find a job (^-percent versus 4 percent of the nondisabled), having nothing 

- ; better to do (4' percent, versus 2 percent of the nondisabled), and wanting 

to get away .from home (10 percent; versus 8 percent of "the -nondisabled)', ' 

^ "» - 

■ , • though they Were also' slightly more likely to mention such "pull" factors 
I ' A - * .* . , 

as wanting to become more tultured"( 38 percent of the disabled, 3*4 percent 

■ " *■ - • V, v " ■ * * ■ • • f 
£ - '„ of the ^^sabled) ^ndtjf prepare ^.graduate or professional 'scnobl 

".(48 percent of the 'disabled, 4l*percen'tof the nondisabled)-. In choosing V' 

■ t -.their^ particular institutions., they were more .likely to 4 have been influenced 

. ' by the offer of financial assistance (18 percent of We disabled,' T4 percent 
■. of the nondisabled), r t>y special educational programs provided'!? the i'nsti- 
tutiqn (31 percent of the disabled, 26 percent . of -the nondisabled^. They 
were also-more likely to have been influenced in their' choice of a particular' 
college by oth^er people (teachers, guidance" counselors, alumni, friends). 
\ Disabled freshmen evidenced' less financial dependences their parents' 4 V 
^,(^.S.,-were less likely to be^cTaimed as ta^ exemptions or to receive a t ; , > * ' 
«;"[^st $600 worth'of assistance) thanythe^nondi sabl ad..-" Only ;66. percent, of, the V 

disabled, compared with 71, percent of th e nondisabled, indicated that parental ' • 
. aid wa£ a source of -financial suppo^Tf or college; and only 57 -percent, com- * v 
• pared with 62 percent of, the nondisabled, expected to be self -supporting . • * • 

(i.e., to draw on earnings or sayings from employment). But larger propor- 
^ "tionsV the -disabled than of the nondisabled got grants or scholarships, 
^ tooj^oans, or received support from their spouses to, help finance their 
. college education. \;A larger proportion- (18 percent, compared with 14- percent 

•< ; - • ' ' • \ A'-.:.. • ~ : ., \ 1 - 
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of the non d isab le d ) exp r essed m ajo r conce r n about theif abil i ty to pay f gr^^ 

their college education. The disabled were somewhat mo^e., likely than the , \ 

' — ' : — * • — : > — ' — — ■ 

nondisabled to live in private housing and less likely to liveNin college 

dormitories or at hdme with parents-'or relatives. .Many. of these differences ' * 

' ' ' ' 

are .probably attributable to the higher proportions of older, married, 

nbnwhite, 0 low-income students in the disabled group. V 

> . . , - ' • 

.. Despite their slight so^weeonomic and educational disadvantages, the - * 

« *t - -* . 

disabled na'd high aspirations. Though they were twice as likely as the * 

' ^ . - r . 
nondisabled to .say they planned ^ get no degree (4 percent of the cffsabjed, 

2 percent of the nondisabled), they were also more likely to aspire to a 

-doctorate or an 'advanced professional degree t (23 percent of the disabled./ 

19 percent of the hondilabled). Somewhat suprising, given' the fact .that . - \ 7 

they were Jess likely to have taken xol|ege preparatory programs in high > 

schoQl, is thei^ preference for the more traditional' ."academic", fields: 

• ■ * . • 

Slightly larger proportions' of; the disabled' planned "^o major jn" biological ' 

science^ physical science, social science,' educatidh, fine arts, "ofoer" 

: humanities* r and "other nontechnical,"^ i elds; Whereas s-Tightfy larger pro-. 

;por^1olfs of the nondisabled planned to major in-ajgr/cultureY-engineering, ' 

-. health professions,' and "other technical " /ields. Gbnsistent with tfiese 



differences in major, field* preferences', more of the disabTed' planned*' on « " ■ 
-career-s-^g^r ti sts , , fea chersr-and 1 researc h scien t ists;- whereas more flf ^th^^ 



.nondisabled planned qri careers. asj>hgineers,' farmers, and health professionals 



Pe'rhaps because of, the Urger -proportion of. older students in^the ' • 
disabled grouped isabled f reshm&n i$re more ' 1 ikely thamShe :notodi>ahTe<? . 
. . ^ t^ say thfey had ho curreht VeTfgiqus preference ahc&^is likely to say *they "\ 
^ * Had attended^ religious, servlcei frequently durtrr^ theVfevlous ye^ic. X?0n' ' ^ 

* ' x j9 " ' . • ' . * •» ^ - * • f ^ *~ \ 

' * % ■ * * • • r • * " , 
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. the other hayl, 32 percent of the disabled, compared with 30 percent of the 

' nQndisabled, considered themselves to be re'bbrn Christians) , They were 

— also more likely to say they smoked cigarettes; took V i tamins, sleeping pi l ls, 
. • ' • - • , ) j 

and, tranquilizers,- and stayed up' all nfght. A larger proportion had par-. 

..*"*. * . ^ ' % 

ticipated in organized demonstrations: and worked in. political campaigns. 

Consistent "with their past behavior-, the disabled were more lively than the 

nondisabled to anticipate participating in protests or demonstrations durinq 

college.- Politically, they were less, likely, to characterize themselves as 

\ 

.middle-of-the-road (54 percent of the disabled, 59 percent of the hondisabled) 
■ - ^ orp far left (3^percent of the disaW^ 2 percent of the hondisabled). 

IV Th1 * liberalis ^ is manifested ih their\greater tendency to believe 1 that 

> ■ >the disadvantaged should^e g-iveh preferential treatment in admissions (41 * ' 

.percent of the' disabled, 34 percent -of the .hondisabled) ,• that all public 
i. cqTleges should have open admissions (36 percent, of the ri*««BTed, 33 percent ' 

«"*" 'g* *i he nomjisabled), and that busing to achieve .racial balance in the schools 

is an/&cc|ptable policy (47 percent versus 41 percent), Jn> addition, .. 

.m 1 ^ '. *.. \"j » /. > \- t 

m I , -slight^ larg"en proportion* of the disabled than of/norftiisablecj freshmen * • 

^ agreed tfrat marijuana^hould be^legalized, that. couple^sfioShd live together '* 

■.' .bifore^marriage,; that..a national healthy care "program shotrtd be established, • 

I** »—*"*#* ***** - . t m 

V th . at Wtts should be • given "Jess erfipliasis fh college, -t^at college grades '.' ' 

W- ^ { should , be 'aboli shed and that peopl e should not' obey Tav/s that. vjolaVe their' - 
• ' V Personal -values: Qn .the consevVat.We side, . 19 percent of the; disabled* cpm- ' 



f 



| ,< \v pared wiih % 14 perc6rit*of thVno;i£isab\ed, felt that college oftatals hav<* 

^ the rtgt^.toVeguiaJbe the pff ? campus behavior of ^students. ' \ "* 

^. : ^ ' \ The^ proportions of disabled and fiondisabled freshmen subscH Sing to ( . % 

V " s varlcrtjs ^i^goatS : were .highly siniUar, except that somewhat "larger* proportions' 

L - '\ • ■ # > ■ ; ■ " ■ - ' - : ' \ - , . * • 
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icipating in fconrnufil 



. *of the .disabl ed -said that participating in conmurtity action programs, 

r * <fk 7^ : ■ — -< I r-* 

promoting ftcfialfunderstandihg, and-achieving in the arts (-performing 

, ..P • " k .. ' • •'•'•/ 
.„arts, writing,, th e graphic arts) were v e ry. i mpo rtant o r e ssential to them. 

' $ ** » 1 . " * ** 

But pnty 5& percent, ^compared with 63 percent of the nondisab'led, gave . 
high "priority to the goal of raising a.:family. •• * 



L 

■ .It. is important .to ^iterate 'that "the majority of disabled 1978 fresh- 

(* •• . •» * . ' ' . • 

ttien entered college with the .same background characteristics as their non- 

I 



disabled counterparts, including those^ characteristics ,.(e.g., enrollment' 
in a college preparatory curriculum* outstanding high school grades) "that 
are generally associated with persistence and achievement in college. But* 
at the same time it is important lo note that a larger proportion of disabled- 
than of'nondisabled freshmen have characteristic's. that are "nootraditionaV'V 

( ; ^ " I - - ' * 

or "atypical" for undergraduates (e.g., being older, delaying sntr&tf* „ - 

college, being nonwhite, making only_ayerage 'grades in high school, feeling" 

. • " » * , 1 ' ■ ' ^ 

, less-than-well-prepareflh^pr^ college work). If such students are to persist 

and to achieve' at a high level in College, they may require special attention, 

not necessarily because" of any phsyical disability they may have tut because » 

. ' . i 
of socioeconomic and agademi,c disadvantages. . • 

.-..).. -V- • . . • ' S 

^ • Disabled people' themselves— and authorities on the disabled— are not " +• 

-a fyrays'in agreement about' what special e f fo r ts higher, ed u cation institutions ; ' — ' — 

■ . • , , /a : 

should make to' accommodate. the disabled. Some (e.g., De Gaff; -1979) insist 

that.a.«centralized" approach should be taken, while others arguevthat • 

""highly centralized activity wditfd not necessarily be efficient or adequate • , 

tn meeting; indiyi4ual needs" (B.rotfn and Redder* 1979, p. 1). Indeed, empha- . 

sizing thai & Usability does not define the persot, Pinder. (T979) 'is 
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7 veh^nt|1n.ber-nesentirent : df Special efforts; . U ■ 

^ Assuw%,that the disabled as a class has "needs" which must be ' 
."met" better yet, "anticipated" is a form of reversion to 

the oldeff?way of looking at the disabled a,s p e ople presumptiv e ly 

, heeding protection, special- and expensive equipment,, and special 
— r — - highly-trained-personnel to handle them; -It wilt be much kinder 
in the long .run to turn us loose, to let us run free, to let us 
take our hard, knocks with others. * Instead of "needs"— the new 
term connoting our deficiencjes-.it is much Hinder and fairer - < 
and more accurate to view us as personstwith talents and skills 1 
and with the judgement and perspecacityto use them. (p. 8) ' • * ' - ' 

. Thus, in offering the 1 kind of adaptive, assistive support now mandated. 

by federal law,' colfege and universities must be mindful dT what constitutes 

need and" what kjnds of services will most benefit the diverse undergraduate 

_ populationX Further, they must try to distinguish thos$ disabled freshmen 

who enter college well prepared to meet the academic 'demands from those , 

who may encounter difficulties because they/ftavenielayed their entry to 

•reallege or because their past experience -his not prepared them adequately 

- to rise' to the challenges .of. college. Perhaps most important, Toi leges 

and universities must $i,ve prime consideration to tU6 uniqueness of each ' 

v individual with respect to motivations, aspirations, strengths, and 

compensatory coping skills. „ ~ 
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"Chapter 18~ 



% Summary: Profiles of the Eight" Disability Groups ^ 



. This chapter sunmarizes the major findings for each of the eight dis- 
ability, groups, presented in descending order of their representation in 
the total handicapped sample: the visually disabled, 29 percent; those with 
UhHftown disabilfries, 27 percent; the orthbpVgMcally disabled, 14 percent; 
those with "other" disabilities, 13 percent; the hearing-disabledv 7 per- 
cent; the multiply disabled, 4- percent;the learning-disabled, 3 percent; 
and the speech-dlsab-led^ 2 percent. "-mm**** I . 



. . Visual Disability * j 

One-fifth of thoseJ978 freshmen who indica£e£ on the Student Inforna- 
tlon FormAhat they^ a visual disability responded "negatively to the ques- 
, tlon "Do* you consign yourself physically handicapped?" Moreover, 85 percent 
Mid they wore glasses or contact lenses. Thusj t/iere 1s reason' to believe 
^ that many bf^ those included in this disability £r^up were not disabled 1n any 
J' . legal or cl-jnical sense but merely had less-than-perfect uncorrected eyesight-. 



> .;->- ■ ./.w-;.,-. - ....... -\ : •••'•'t ' y 
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The -follow- up survey may help to clarify *thti ambiguity? 

, The gender composition of this group ^as identical with;. that of th$\ J \ r 
norfdisabled group (49 percent men, 51 percent women), as was theif distVi-'* * » ■ / 
button ^tn respect to age,, marital status,' and yetery sta tus: 97 percent ^ 
\were betoieeh ages -17' and' 20", i percent were married^ and 1 percent were 
veterans. Ther racial/ethflic^cpmp^sitlon was the samel as that o£ the total 
. /disabled I groupf: "BTackr'accounted for .10 percent; H-ispanicsr, .2 percent; As.ians, 
t t t percent; and." others," 5 percent; -the remainder were white." The proportions 
saying they Were, "Protestant* "other," or Had no current religious, p're|erence . . * 
was slightly hisfher ^iW* the, average for either the Wtal d1sableVor^he ; * ' .* ' 



nondisabled groups, whereas the proportion of Catholics was lower. One- third 
| regarded themselves, as 'reborn Christians. 



rolled the norm 'for "aV"l disabled fre^^ 



— . Thei ^socioeconomic status resembled the norm 'for disabled fr< 
meff.^fhusi §6 percent 'estimated* their parents 1 iricbriie^to be 'under $20, DOd; 
4'5^percent (compared with 49upercsnt of the total disabled grQup and 45 per- 
centlof the nondisabled group) said their fathers had not gone beyond high * 
sdhool. Slightly larger? than-average. proportions jsaid their fathers were 
skilled workers or physicians; slightly small er-than-.average- proportions 
'indicated lhat either their mothers or their fathers were .in'bifsiness. 

As with the nondTsabled sample, 94 percent of the visually disabled had- 
' graduated from high school in 1978. Eighty-six percent '( compared with 81 



J 
I 
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^ percent of all disabled freshme.n) had taken college preparatory programs. 
Their academic records were outstanding: They were more likely than any 
other group to have made A averages (21 percent) and to have -graduated in 
the top quarter of their classes (44 percent). Relatively few had taken 
remedial work, and they tended to feel very well .-prepared in every area 



. except vocational* skills and study habits. Common activities, included 
. •. playing 4-musicai; instrument, attending recitals or concerts-, and attending 

: ' - r. ■ r " 

, religious- -services., - '* ««'.., ' 

«\. . • • • • 

The visual lylh'sab.led were less likely than others to enroll in public 

•• two-year colTeges «(32 percent, compared with 38 .percent^f the total disabled 



group and 34 percent of the nondisabled) and more likely to enroll in public. 
- universit'fes (19 percent, compared with 15 percent of the* i^tal disabled 

group). Consistent with these enr ollment patterns, a relatively Urge pro- ^ 

I'' ♦. *"*''% * 

* portion planned to. live in college' dormitories during the -.freshman year. 

r';Y. «'. They were Jels likely than average to attend college because thev waited 
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They were 3 els likely than average to attend college because they wanted to' | 
. 'improve their reading and study skiTls "or bercausi they could not -find a job, « V 
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r nor were they particularly likely to choose their college because^of its 



special educational programs', / . t 

• ^TT^St^Yl^^ the visually impaired tertded to be finan^ r 

cfaTly dependant on their parents and were more likely than any other group 

» . • . « 

to mention parental aid as a source of college finances. In addition, 62 
.percent (compared wi.th 57 percent of all disabled freshmen) mentioned self- " 
support (i.e., earnings or savings from -employment; Col lege. Work-Study ), o 
and relatively large proportions' got grants or ischolarships and took loans 
to finance their dollege education. Despite thts variety' of financia.1 sources, 



• one-fifth (compared with 18 percent of'the total disabled group) expressed \ 

major co/icern about their 1 ability to Dav for college.* , { J 

Perhaps because of these financial anxieties, more of the visually dis- 

abled than of any other group Anticipated getting a gob, to help pay college 

expenses (41 -percent)- and graving .to work at an'outside job^during the college- 

years (27 percent). These figures confirm the imprejnon that many members 

of this gteup did not. have a serious visukl disability, if they had bee\ \ 

seriously' handicapped, they probably woulii not^have expected to 'find employ- 

' ' ment or to n«et v simultaneouVIy-JJifi_jemai^ of a job and of college. Rela- 

tively large proportions also anticipated;, changing, career choices ? and -major 

fields, making at l'east a B average, .graduating with honors, and getting.' the 

, « • ' « • .* * 

baccalaureate. Indeed, the majority aspired higher than that: 30 perc ent" 



/.-• 



planned to get a master^ "degree; 13 ije^cent, a doctorate; and another 13 

..* percent, an ..advanced professional decree.' The major fields of engineering, '* 

v .agriculture, and biological sciences, and the career choices of engineer^ 

health professional, and lawyer were especially .popular.with this group. 

, \ ....,•-/ 

• With respect to- political drientatfoh^ the distribution of the visually 

.impaired was simitar to that for all disabled fresbmenl except that slightly 

t: A • .. ■■' * . - - • ,• ' . \ 

O . L. „ c . , v . _ _____ . ^ ... ; ' — 
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^e-cohstdered themse1ve:s-litrera1~(^ 25 percent 6T 

a1Vdisabled freshmen and 23 percent of the nondisabled) . This' liberalism 

is evjdent in . their a ttitudes toward stud e nt fr e edom issues: Thoyw e refl e s> -> ' 

Vikely-than others to believe \that college officials have the right io censor 

student publications or' to ban speakers with extreme views. Further, rela- 

■ . «• ■ p * 

tively few believed that married women should confine their activities to the 

1 • « 

1101116 and family. On some questions, however, their attitudes were more con- 
servatlve or elitist: -For instance, relatively small proportions thought 
that the death penalty should be abolished, "that busing- should be used to 
h^lp achieve racial balance .in the schools^ or that the disadvantaged should 
be given" preferential treatment in admissions. The proportions-subscribing 
to various life goals resembled the average for all disabled freshmen, \« 

V • • ■' v 

except that slightly larger- than-,averag.e proportions gave priority to 
developing a meaningful philosophy of life and keeping up-to-date with 
political affairs, and small er-tha*n-average 'proportions were concerned with 

having adwim strati ve responsibility over others arid b&ing- successful in 

\. \ ' . V ' . 

tneir own businesses.-. 



Unknown Disability . , . • * ' - 

. . ' V • M sr • • • ' v . - -• [ 

Accounting for- 27" percent of the total disabled sample, this group com- 

prised' those freshmen who\ indicated on.the^L978 SlS^fet they considered 

thems e lves physically handicapped but -^^hen-f ailed t o s p e ci fy a, di s ab i li t y r~ 

4 ( ' \ 

area: As was pointed out jn connection with the visually impaired,, some "* 

members of this grou^ may' not be handtcapped in a medical or legal serise. * • • 

a- '* " ' ' ' • ' '•'*"« * • ' ' • • *m* 

Moreover, thejarg'er proportion than of anV Other- group (24. percent) indi- 1 \ • 

catjng that^they required architectural accommodations because of their 

^Handicap, (constituting about one-fifth 1 'those disabled freshmen re- 

quiring architectual &dcofimodrftlOns) may be due to the large numbers who s 
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^^ped^h4^ttenM>rw4Ae^^ possible -interpretation is that 



i 
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margin this group are mobility-impairecl but for some reason do not* regard 

* f * * / 

.'^ themselves as havi ng an orthopedic disability and did not chpose to check the 



"dther" res ppnsjt option. _ _ 

♦ * * * « 

' Over hal ft (53 percent) of t|[ie fresftmen in this group/were women. The 

. majority resembled "traditional" freshmen in that only 2 percent were 'age 

21 or over at collega^ntry and # only 1 percent were mafrried. Three percent 

Were veterans; indeed, those with ^unknown disabilities constitute 26 percent 

" , ~0f all disable^ freshman who are veteVans, *bei ng exceeded only by the orthc^ 

<• 'pedically disabled, who constitute 31^percerit of the* Veteran group. 

" Relative' 1 to th^ir proportions in the^ total disabled group,. His panics 

(especially meri)* and Blacks were, somewhat oyerrepVesented--and Asians and 

"others" underrepresentefd— in the "unknown! disability" category. Their 
« ^ ! «f -y* . > — 

o distribution with fespfect to current re/igiouS preference was closer to that 

of the nondisablfed th^n the disabled/with lattger-than-average proportions 
-V of Catholics. * 

Their socioeconomic status /esemble* the- norm for all) disabled freshmen; 

/ . 

hehgeVit was somewhat lower than that of nondisabl^T freshmen. 1 For example, 
about half (51 percent, conipared with 49. pejrcent of tye total disabled group 
arrG'45 percent the rfondisa bled group) said their fathers* had not gonfe 
\. beyond high school; 54 •percent (compared with 56 percent of all disabled 
freshmen *nd 50 percent'of £he nondisabled) estimated their parents 1 # 1977 , 
I? ';income to be under $20^00(h The proportions indicating financial dependence 
on their parents' were also averages For instance, 80 percent (compared with 



i 
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79. percent' 6f all disabled freshman and '83 percent of> the nondisabled) had 



teen claimed as exemptions on thejr parents' federal income tax return. 



Nqnetheless, they were more likely than any other disability group-except 



_the visually impaired .to cite parental aid as a. source of college finance. 



« • . 

. Further evidence of strong parental encouragement is the fact that a larger 

proportion of this group than of any other said they were attending -college 

• ~ rt bera%e my prreritso wanted me to go.* •* ' » 

• T K ; ' • 

.In addition, i larger proportion of those with unknown disabilities •• 

. than of any other group had been, enrolled in a college preparatory program 

„in high school, and their ^rade averages tended to be fairly high.' * Though 

^jjW™ likely than average to have taken remedial work? they were also more • 

likely to see 1 themselves as, being very well prepared in academic subjects 

and less likely to ant fci pate needing remedial work in college. The.impli- 

J cation is tihat\the extra-help they~got-4n high school pa td-off. and thw- 

. fresnmen entered college feeling confident of their ability to handle aca- ; 

- demic work. This self- : c'onfidence is also manifested in the smaller- than-' 

average propor.tions who expected to Vail one or more courses," to get tutoring 

help*, to seek either vocational or personal ^couiiSeling, or'to need extra 

time t<J complete their degree requirements. " a * 

tfke the visually disabled, freshmen with unknown disabilities were 

somewhat more likely than others to enter public and^private' universities 

and J§ss likely to enter community colleges.^ Being a^Te to make. more, money 

was a common reason given /or atte|iding\ college, and this pragmatism is 1 



reflected, in other aspirations'and preferences. Thus, they. were mOre likely 1 
j than*ot}iers t# aim for a master's degree (30 percent, compared with 27 per- 
cent of all disabled freshmen) but only 2,10 percent (compared wi^ 23 percent 
of the total group) aspired to a doctorate or a professional degree. Busi- 
ness.>was named as.a j>robable major by 26 percent and as a career choice by 
20; percent. . Other popular major fields were engineering, and \istory/ 0 1 
.political- science; other common career choices were lawyerdfnd nurse. The' 



life goal of being very wejl-off financially was' regarded as-essential or 

very important by 65 perceat' (pom^ared with 60 percent of an disabled 

• * * * • 

freshmen)- Qthei^ goals connected with status" and influfence--be>ing an . 

authority in one's fields winning recognition from 'colleagues, having v ad- v 
.mir^trative responsibility over thre work' of oth*rs~were also g'iyen .high 
priority. . , „ 

Those with unknown disabilities were somewbat more likely than average 
to be middle-of-the-road or^ conservative; only 22 percent, compared with 
25 percent of the total disabled group, considered themsetves liberal. None- 
theless, relatively large proportions believed in "busing toachieve-. racial 
»• ' - . - . ' 

wa,«,,ws- ujj: Sv.lUwiS j Gww' » ; v J y»« v» i trie aeaun pci^u i ujr , anu, uic mvr3uuci(L 

of federal money to solve urban problems. On the t>thd^ hand, relatively 
few approved of casual sex, less emphasis o?i sports at\the collage level, or 
the adoption of open admission^ by all public institutions. The overall im- 
pression one gets is of a practical -mi pded? upwardly mobile group. 

Orthopedic Disability , ' ' ' 

"* The third largest of the disability "groups— the orthop&fically disabled,' 
accounting for 14 percent of the total sample-w-had the same\gender composi- 
tion as the total disabled sample (61 percent men, 49 percent women), itfie 
greatest proportion indicating that they considered themselves physically 
handicapped (94 percerit), and the next-to-the-highest proportion (after those 
with\ unknown Mjisabiliifies) indicating that they required architectual accommp 
dafions. It also included large proportions of "nontraditiOnal" freshmen: 

t 1 

13^>ercent were age 21 or^ver, 7 percent were married.' (and, of this married • 
group, 12 percent were not-living with their spouses), and 6 percent had done 
military service. Indeed, the orthoped/cally disabled' accounted for, 31 



I 




percent_jif_th^ota4^rdtipa^ frTpercqitTTf 



the nonveteran disabled group); thus, their disability Is clea%y service-. 

related and probably combat^related. 

-" - • ' • - 

On the other hand,-.91 percent of the freshmen 1n this group (compared 



with 83 percent of the total disabled sample) were white, With all minorities 
excep^t those of "other" racial/ethnic backgrounds- being* drastically under- 
represented, relative, to their representation In the total disabled sample.' 
The Implication would seem to be that ao orthopedic disability— with its c'on- 
sequent Impairment of mobility In many cases— represents^mdre of a deterrent 

1 ' ' '* J V ' 

to college attendance among jionwhltes than among whites, perhaps becaiisjb non-> 

whites-do not get as -much encouragement from their high school teachers'and 

. * " V* 
counselorsw Of course, these data do not permit any conclusions about the 



< \ • — . ' ~ . ( 

incidence of orthopedic disabilities in different racial /ethnic populations, a - 

but^ common sense suggests nb obvious reason Why whites should be more prone. 

to such, disabilities than nonwhites. : ' • •*..'■"« 

. . - • • - . * « ■ 

Other "non traditional" characteristics of the orthopedically disabled 
include delayed college entry: 8. percent hact completed 1 high school. inU977& 

\ ' m ■ « * ' 

\ " • . "« v ' ..... 

and thus delayed entry for. one year, while 7 percertfe had graduated $rom high v ' 

v „ ■ - < • . , • 

school 1n 1975 or earlier and thus delayed entry even longer. In addition, '•, 

* » . * " ; i ' « < ' 

>4 percent had passed the tJED tes^. rather than -actually getting a high school 

• ■ * • . ••. ' * 

diploma, and another 1 percent -had not graduated from fxidi school at fll. Ay/ 
' relatively; large proportion (23 percent,, compared wfth 19perfcent of the 'total „> 
disabled sample) had taken an otter- than-col lege preparatory program in col - 
.lege, which may account for the small,aproportion.who said they had been 



recruited to their current instltutfon by*a college representative. \ 

( Th^dfstrlDut1on o| the!_or1jhopedic-disabil1ty group with respect to 
parents Veducailorf andVncome, high school grades, and high school* nank was 1 

, - ' '.. V J ;. \ ■ .. :- : • . \ ■ c ■ X V • 7 



similar to that of all disabled freshmen. Relatively large proportions -in- 
dicated that their fathers were engineers or clergymen and that their mothers 
.were:businesspersons. No moiqp.thah about 10 percent had taken remedial vjork 
in high school, 'cind the proportions anticipating the need for such work in 
pollege were below average. They were relatively like'ly to feel well pre- 
pared in reading and composition, science, vocational skills, and study habits. 

: The inclusion of a fairly large proportion of older freshmen in this group 
probably accounts for some other findings. For instance, the orthopedically 
disabled were most likely of any disability group to smoke ai^d drink beer; 20 
percent (compared with 10 percent- of all disabled freshmen and ; 5 percent of * ' 
nondisabled freshmen) took tranquilizers and 9 percent took sleeping pills at 
least occasionally. They were also more likely than any other group to say 
tyiey had no current religious preference, and relatively large proportions 
believed that abortion should .be -legalized, ^iat couples should live together 
before marriage, and that casual sex is okay'tfut did not feel - that college 

officials have" the rrght to regulate students 1 off-campus" behavior, bHn* • 

. 4 . . . . ■ - 

spleakers, or censor puftfications. I .'" v 

. . m 9 > \ - 

Also consistent with the larger proportion of older students, thfc r 

to' ' 

"orthopedically disabled tended to.be less, dependent ,qh their parents , than 
most other groups: For .instance, only 72 percent (compared with 79 percent 

of all disabled freshmen) had tfeeri listed as; an exemption on their parents 1 * 

■ \ ' - 

inconfe tax return; only 24 percent -('compared with 29- percent of all disabled^ 
freshmen) were going tb,po?lege because their parents wanted them to;. and 
71 p,ercent Ccompared with 66 percent of the total disabled sample) indicated 
that no other dependents of their parents were currently attending college. 
Nonetheless, three-fifths' got at'leas.t some financial /support f|bm their 
parents. -Other sources of college finance mentioned more* frequently by this 



t and college than 



\ 



Dmmunity colleges: 46 



tutions /ncluded its 



group than by most others were support from spouse and GI benefits. But only 
f 53 percent (compared with 57 percent of all disabled freshmen) planned* to draw 
on earnings or savings from employment to pay for college; this'low figure' \ 
may also indicate that the orthopedically disabled rrjay have a more difficult 
time finding jobs and balancing the demands of enjplOymeji 
do rubers of other disability groups. 

* The orthopedically disabled were coventrated in c 
percent, compared with 38 percent of all disabled freshjnen, entered these insti 
tiftions. , Consequently, they were somewhat underrepresented at all other insti 
tutional types. Their reasons for choosing their ifisti 
academic reputation, the offer of financial assistance^ and the advice of a 
guidance couhselor. * Consistent with their heavy enrollment in public two- - - 
year colleges, a relatively J^pge proportion (11 percent, compared with 8' 
percent of all disablecPfresbmen) planned to get no more than an associate 
degree, 14 percent planned to transfer to another institution before gradua- 
ting, 54 percent went to colleges within 50-mileS of their permanent homes, 
13 percent (compared] wijth only 9 percent of all disabled freshmen) lived in 
private housing and only half lived in college dormitories, and 39 percent 
indic&tedJt preference for private housing. ; s 

Though less fikely than average to aspire to a' master's or a ; doctora^e,_ 
relatively Targe proportions of the orthopedically disa&ljed aimed for a 
baccalaureate 6 (36 percent) or a medical degree (8 percejrifch., popular major 
field choices included business, (25 percent)', education (10 pe^lnt), health 
professions (10 percent), biological sciences "(6 percent)., 1 and "other non* 
technical" fields (13 percent)." Larger- than-average proportions nam6d career 
choices as doctors (/-percent)*, heal'th professionals (7 percent) , and n research 
scientists (4. percent), as welVas clergy, college teacher, -> and farmer/rancher. 



r 



The orthopediqally disabled were/likely to, characterize themselves as 
liberal^(29 percent, comp^red^with 25/ perctent of all disabled freshmen) 



) 



rather than conservative (14 percent, 
ablucT^reshmen), and.their liberalise 
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compared with 16 percent of all dis- 
is^evident in the 'greater- tha'n-average 



^ro^rtions feeling that the governme nt. should do more to "control environmental 
pollution and discourage energy consumption and that the death pertalty should 
be abolished- On the other hand, few 
balance in the schools or open admiss 

average to feel that the same performance standards should be applied to 



approved of busing to achieve racial 
ions, and they were more inclined than 



everyone and- that grading in the high 
their.attitudes suggest an iridependen 
prientatiyon. . - % * 

"Other" Disability . « 

This grqup comprised all those^ 



sihools has become too easy. Thus, 
, "rugged individualist," meritocratic 



x 



sabled freshmen (13 percent of thT total 



ERJ.C. 



group) who checked the "other" responsb option on the 1978 'S IF, indicating ' 
^hat their handicap did not fall into any. of the specific listed areas (hearing-, 

speech, orthopedic, -visual ,' or Teaming). Of all the disability groups, those 
, in the "other" category were least likely ta have^said -that they considered 
themselves physically handicapped .(73 percent), and only 4 percent required 
' archn tectaral accommodations. /The follow-up survey should help to clarify 
• the nature and extent of their disabilities. Another puzzling characteristic 
of this group is their tendency to check, the "other" 'response option when it 
* t . appears in connection with other items on the SIF:- For instance, 6 percent 
Compared .with 2 .percent of ajl disabled freshmen) indicated that they planned 
\- to* live i;n some "other" type, of residence in their freshman year; since the 
list of specific residential -options listed on the,SIF sterns fairly compre- 

•'■<<- • • . • / * 
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hensive, it is difficult to guess just what "other" living arrangements they 
had in mind. . 

•-..Men predominated, wUh only two-fifths of the freshmen in this. group 

X, ■ ' . 

being' wolpen. As- with the ortl^pedicaWy-ha'ndi capped, larger-than-average 
v proportions were "nontraditional": 14 "percent- were age 21 or older at college 
entry (indeed-, 6 percent were age 30 or over); 7 s percent were married (and 
.of this married group, 23 percent were not living with .their spouses); 3 
percent were veterans-; 15 percent had delayed college entry for at -least a., 
year, 4 percent had passed the 6ED test ih> lieu of earning theft- high school 

— : — 7^ — " - _ > \ ' . • 

diplomas via attendance, and 1 percent never graduated" from high school; 29 

percent had' not taken college preparatory programs in high school; and 11 per- 

^ . ' v ' 

„cent said they had no current religious preference. 

There were more nonwhite^ in the "other" disability group than in the' 

• i .. ' ■•• . • « — 

orthopedic disability group, especially men from "other" racial /ethnic back- . 

9 . • " ■ • * * N " 

grounds; the three rejifcrTning racial/ethnic minorities wereHomewhat. under- 

represented. With respect to current religious preference-, those indicating 

• * . ' ¥ ' ' " ' * _ * s **** 

^they were Catholic or Jewish were underrepresented, and^those indicating " ' 

"other 11 preference's were overrepresented, relative to, their proportions In. 

the^ total* disabled group. The proportion Scrying they were reborn Christians 

jtfas larger. than for any other group (42 percent, compared with 32' percent of 

* . * , . ' *' ' {\ 

a.11 disabled -freshmen). ■ * . * 

. t Those in the "other" disability category , were furtfrer .distinguished from 

,the orthopedically disabled by their relatively poor high school achievement 

and low socioeconomic status. - For instance,, 31 percent.! (compare*' with 23 

percent of' all disabled freshmen and 16 percent of the nondisabled) earned' • " 

no better than C averages in high school; 66 percent (compared with'^3-per- 

pent of all disabled freshmen) graduated in the. top half of their classes. 
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Thofugh; relatively few took remedial work ift high^chopJ^Krger-than-average \ ) 
proportions felt poorly prepared in math, reading arid composition, foreign 
language, and' study habits and anticipated needing remedial york in mosy 
subjects?^ short, they entered college feeling little confidence in their 
academicabilities, and this lack of confidence is reflected in the Relatively * ' 
. low proportions-expecting to.be elected to a scholastic honor society! make' t /" 
I at least a Beverage, get Jthe- baccalaureate, or feel satisfied with college., 

* - Perhaps theifUack of self-confidence also' explains the relatively high pro- 

portion's who ciW"push" rather than "pull" factdrs.as very important -irr^ * 
their decision to attend college: haying .nothing better to do, not being \ 
able to find a job, pleasing their parents.\ On the other , hand,* 80 percent- * 

* (compared with 77 percent of all disabied freshmen) were going' to college in '. 

\ order .tenable to get a better joB; 46 percent. (compared with 41 percent 

<3f all disabled, fr&s^mfen-) were interested in improving their- reading and study 
' skills. ' • , 

As to their family background-^ percent (compared with-only 8 percent 
of the total disabled sample-) said .the ir^thers had nojmore than a grammar*! 
'school education; only 2? perce'nt. (compared' wi^K34 percent $ the total 
disabled group) said their fathers had,a baccalayreate^rl better.' In addi- 
tion, their fathers were more, likely than average to be : famers. business- 
men, and semiskilled workers. Finally, 62 'percent, (compared with^ercent 

y , . • ♦ % • « ' 

of .the total disabled sample) came from familie$ with incomes of less than 
$20,0.00 a year. Given the 'disadvantaged status of many freshmen in this , 
.group, it js rtit surprising that they were^les's likely than average to "be* 
' financially idependent on their parents: >or -instance, only 53-percent got. 
.$600 or more in assistance from their parents, and only 58 percent listed 
. their parents a* a source of financial support Vor college. .On the' other, ■ 



\ 
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hand,y50 percent '(compa red wi<th 45 percent of the tbta.l disabled sample) 

.got girants or scholarships (indicating some recognition of their low-income 

status, onHhe part of institut'idnal financial aid officers), and 25 percent 

("compared' with 18 percent of the total disabled sample) were attracted , to 

'5 their particular. college by its 'offer of financial aid. -Relatively larger ' 

• » *» 

proportions got support from their spouses! but relatively few expected to 

be self-supporting.^ Thus, although one-third felt no concern over their 

ability -to. pay for college', 21 percent (compared with 18 percent of all 

entering. freshmen) expressed major concern. . • v 

\ Those with "other" disabilities had a higher-than-average propensity 
• " ' * . - t 

to-eftroU in public two-year colleges (43 "percent, compared with 38 percent 

• f. ' - * • v 
. 4 df the total disabled sample) or private four-year colleges (19 percent, . « 

Cdmpared with 17 percent 'of the total disabled sample) but were unde_rrep- 

: resented at public and private universities and at public four-year colleges/ 

, Their overrepresentatibn in community colleges explains the relatively high '' / 

-proportions who were attending-an -institution within five miles of their .' 

« « permanent homes (14 percent), living" in private housing (10 percent) or ' 

>s \ . ' ' 

r '"other" housing (6 percent)., .and expecting to transfer (14 .percent) and the 

, ■ . . ' • 

£ low proportions, expecting to join a fraternity or sorority (13 percent). 

,,)" 'Not surprising, in view of their -enrollment patterns, is the fact that 

• . • ' ' ■ . - - rv . • ' £^ 

a higher proportion of, this group than of any other aspired to no more than 
*' an associate degree {14 percent, compa'red with 8 percent of the total dis- ' * 
able^gr^up) . ^ Only 42 percent (compared with 50 percent, of "all 'disabled 
freshmen) planned on a^graduate or advanced professional degree; thus, rela- . 

• tiyeiy* few' (44 'percent* compared with 48'p^ercent of .the total disabled group)' 
said they were attending college to prepare for graduate or^ professional 

school. / Higher-than-average. proportions named education, • "other" hiimanfties, 

♦ - - * • • v »' ■ # ,4 

. .. .> I . 

' ' '* • I 



* A 

physical science, and. "other technical" fields as their probable major fields; 
small er-than-ave rage proportions named biolog-ical^ciences; business, or 
history and political science. Relatively few planned'on high-status careers; 
the career choices .of artist, farmer/raficher, and 'nurse wefe named nulre 
frequently'^ the "other" disability group than by- most other groups. How- 
ever, 14-15 perceht said there was a fairly good cjjance they would change" 
major fields ,and<jcareer choice's during the college years. 

TMeir distribution with respect to political orientation was unusual: 
Only half were middle-o^-the-road; 18 percent (compared with 16 percent of 
all disabled "freshmen) considered themselves conservative; and 5 percent • 
(compared with 3 percent of all disabled "freshmen) characterized, themselves 
as far \eft. On the'liberal side, -targe r-thaii-ave rage proportions favored 
..greater government protection of the consumer, higher taxes for the wealthy, 
.the legalization of abortion, busing to achieve" racial' balance* in the schools, 
p'referential treatment*™ admissions for the" socially disadvantaged, and open 
admissions at all public colleges. In .addition, they were likely to feel that 
parents should be discouraged^from having large, families and that people should 

c * 

not obey laws which violate their personal values. On the conservative side, 

» •» o 

they tended to agree that the activities of married women should be confined . 

' ' . ■ v 

to the home and family, that there is too much cpncern in the courts for the 

rights of -criminals, that homosexua^^ehavi or -should be prohibited by law, ' 

that student publications should be cleared by college '^officials, and that * 

college officials have the right to ban extremist speakers. - ' ' - 

Consistent with the relatively high propor-tion'na.ming artist" as their 

career choice, larger- than-average. proportions endorsed goarls related to 

artistic ach"ieveiqant-*ln particulars in the performing and the graphic- arts. 



Other gQals given high/priority were influencing the political structure and 

.'•'.■./ • > „ ■ ': ■ 
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succeeding in one's own business. Relative!^ few- were concerned with having 
administrative responsibility. over others v and being very well -off financially, 

» f * • . j 

Hearing Disability * A 

Freshmen with hearing disabilities only constituted 7 percent tff the 
total, .disabled group. (However, many students with a hearing impairment 
have some other impairment— usually speech;-as well and thus are classified 
in the-multiple-disabilities group). Men slightly outnumbered women (55, 



percent versus 45 percent)*. * About one-sixth of these freshmen did not 

regard themselves as physically handicapped. TJie proportion saying they ■ 

* • 

required architectural accommodations wiis^identical with the proportion, for ' 
all. disabled freshmen: .6 percent. Obviously, the hearing- impaired often 
need accommodations (e.g., interpreters, machines) not ordinarily considered 
"architectural % " and the follow-up survey* should provide information on this 
point. ' ' 

Qnly 6 percent of the hearing-disabled were age 21 or over at college 
entry, 3 percent were\arried* (with 30 percent of ihe married grtup not living^ 
-with their spouses), and 4 percent wqre veterans. Among disabled freshmen, 1 
veterans were almost twice as likely as nonveterans to be hearing-impaired 
Tl2 percent versus 7 percent),- suggesting that the impairment may be service 
-related. • " ' • .'■ * 

^* 9 , . S x 

The racial/ethnic composition of the hearing-disjab.ility group was un- 
usual: While the proportion of nonwhites (17 percent) was .almost identical - 

- •< 

with that of the total disabled group (18 percent), Blacks and "others" were * 
. untierrepresented, whereas Hispanjcs and Asians were overrepresented . Indeed, - 

close to one-fifth df all disabled Asians had hearing defects, and the women 

•*.•'• ' ' ' \ 
in this group outnumbered the^nen by four to one. On the other hand, Virtually 

all the Hispanics 'with, hearing* disabilities were male (97 percent). • ' 
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*• This group included a* higher proportion of Catholics (42 percent) than 

any other but a relatively low proportion of Prgtestants (41 percent) and of 

.reborn Christians (26 percent). 

Their socioeconomic status tended to be slightly higher than average. 

For instance,' 38 percent (compared with -34, percent of the total disabled 

group) said their fathers had at least a baccalaureate, and 46 percent (com- 

• ■ \ ■ 1 

pared with 44 percent of the tetal disabled groUf^) estimated their parents' 

income to be over $20,000. Their fathers were som^hat more likely than^* 
average to be businessmen, high school teachers, and^llege professprs % , . 
, their, mothers'' were moYfiikely than average to be clerical workers, social 1 
workers, and nurses. Freshmen in this group were- somewhat \ess likely than 
average to be financially dependent on their parents: For instance, only 
.60. percent; (compared with 6£ percent^f all disabled freshmen) edted parental 
aid- as a soMrce of college finances. They were more likely than any others- 
group tOptake loans in order to finance their college education (3l\percent, 
compared with 25 percent of all disabled freshmen), though only 16 percent •* • 

indicated that they woyld have to t*ke an outside job during college. Vself- 

\ i. ■■ 

support includes savings and participation in College Work-Stuty, as welt 4, 
as earnings from an outside job.). Close to^half (48 percent, compared with' 

45 percent of the total disabled sample) got grants, or scholarships. Despite '\ 

• [• \ 

the variety of financial source's they drew on, 71 percent (compared with 67- \ 
percent of the total disabled Sample) expressed at least some concern over \ 
/4heir ability tp pay fpr(ciT^ege. Y 
fyuke' their socioeconomic status, -their high school records were Slightly \ 

■P % \ 

higher than average. The proportion taking a college preparatory program was ' \ 

\ . \ * \ - .A 

.identical to the proportion of the total disabled sample (81 percent)^ \. 

. Though less likely than average to make either A or Ogrades, the hearing- \ 

, * * \» m \ 



impaired were more likely than .average to be B students (with 70 percent 9 n - 
compared with 60 percent of the total group,, reporting B averages, in high * 
school); 77 percent (compared with 73 percent of the total disabled sample) • 
hacf graduated iq, the top half of their classes. Nonetheless, larger-than- 
.average proportions tpok remedial work, somewhat smaYler-rth^i-average pro- 
portions felt very well prepared tn academic subjects ofr study skills, and 
higher-tjian-average proportions expected to need remediation in college. • 
Despite this apparent lack of confidence, a TargerM;han-aVerag6 proportion 
expected to graduate from college with honors. 

The institutional distribution of the hearing-disabled v£<|s similar to 

* . 
that of all disabled freshmen; however, they were slightly. o^rrepresented ' 

at'public and private four-y&fr colleges and'publ.ic two-year college? and 

' xinderrepresented in the othW institutional types., » Larger- than-average jpro-, 

portions .we te attend-ing college to get away from home (14 Rercent, versus^ - 

10 percent of all disabled freshmen)' or for the rather "eliti'st" reasons of 

gaining a general education, learning more about things that interest them, 

preparing for graduate or professional school, ,and meeting new and ^interesting 

people. This suggestion of sociability is also reflected in the fact that- 

larger- than-average proportions anticipated bjsing elected to student office 

and joining a fraternity, sorority, or social club. - In choosing their par- 

ticular college, they were more likely than average to have been regruited * 

by a cojlege representative or to be attracted by special educational programs 

but relatively unlikely' to have been influenced by other people (teachers, 

.guidance counselors, alumni, friends) tr'by th§, desire to live ax home. ^ 

^ Consistent with this last point, close to half (47^p:ent, versus 42 

percertt^of all disabled freshmen) were attending colleges located between 51 \ 

and 500 miles from fcljeiMhomes; a larger- than-average proportion lived fn 



'private Hpusi ng, and a lower-than-average proportion lived with the^r 

families. • • . . l * • 

♦ ** - • 

' .The ir» degree aspirations, -anticipated majors, and career choices did 
not always seem consistent with ane another. For instance, the proportion 
aspiring to a baccalaureate was larger than that of, any* other group C38 
percent), and a larger- than-average proportion* aspired to a medical or 
divinity degree, tut relatively few sought a law degree* More of the hearing- 
impaired than of any-other group planned to major in the health professions 
^or in mathematics/statistics, and lower- than-average proportions planned to 
major in agriculture, education', or fine arts. Career choices more popular 
with this group than with others were nurse, 'high school teacher, college 
teacher, and, engineer; relatively unpopular dareer- choices included, artist, 
lawyer, and research scientist.. Very few°of the hearing-disabled expected 
to drop out of college ei'ther temporarily or permanently, to transfer to 
another college, on to getmaVried- -during college, but a relatively large 

proportion expected to" seek individual counseling for personal problems. 

* • * ' 

Their distribution with respect to political orientation resembled that . 

<, ,.»*.' , ,• 

for all freshmen, except that 28 percent (compared with only 25 percent of 

« * 

the total disabled sample.) characterized themselves as liberal^. This liberalism 

*- ■ » - . » ■. 

was manifested chiefly in their opinions on social equity and heterosexual. 

* . w* 

relations: Thus, a relatively large .proportion favored busing to achieve 
racial balance : in the schools, preferential treatment in admissions for the 
disadvantaged, open admissions at all public institutions',<living together 
before marriage, and casual- sex,- They were also more likely than average to' 
agree that faculty promotion should be based in part. on student evaluations, ' 

* • t » ' * • 

1 K . 9 ' • x * • 

that a_ nati onal health care progfam should be /establ ished, that heavy- invest- 
ments of federal funds were needed to solve urban problems, and that people 



should, not. obey laws that violate tjieir personal values. Dn* the* conservative! 

side, they were more likely than average to believe that laws. prdhibftiijcf * 

homosexual behavior are needed and that -the courts are too concerned' Wi th * 

the ri'ghts of criminals. * • . ' > * 

As to l<ife goals, the hearing-impaired tended to give high, priority ' 

to winning recognition from colleagues, succeeding in their own business," 

and becoming involved i'n programs to clean up the environment. They were' - ' 

T *■ ) 

relatively unconcerned with raising a family,, being very well-off financially, 
and making a theoretical contribution to science. 

Multiple Disabilities • ' , 

- . 

Constituting 4 percent of the total disabled sample, this, group includes 
all those 1978 freshmen who marked more than.or\e ^Usability area on the SIE. 
About two-fifths were speech- impaired; one-fifth, hearing- impaired; one-fifth^, 
learning-disab.led; 11 percent had some "other" disability; 8 percent were 
ortfiopedically disabled; and 6 percent were visually impaired. Only 9 per- 
cenfrof ^thfe multiply handicapped did not consider themselves physically handi- 
capped; ^percent said they required architectural^ accommodations* 
i Ken si igh.tly outnumbered wofnen (54 percent versus 46 percent) in this 
group, which included slightly fngher-than-average proportions af' "nontradi- 
tiQnal" students:* 9 percent were age 21.or r over; 3 percent were veterans;^ 
arid 5 percent were married. -Of these married ireShmen, three-fifths' were 
not living with their spouses; the implication is that being* multiply '~ 
handicapped places considerable stress on a marriage^ the fact that so. many 
of. these student^ had a speech impairment suggests further that communica- 
tion difficulties may negatively affect marriage 1 . * ' • 
• ' Slightly more than four-fifths (81 percent) of the multiply disabled- 



were white. Hispanics we ire Tinclerrepresented, while Asians (especially men) 
and "others" (especially wpmen) wereoverrepresented. Over half (51 per- 
cent, "compared with 46 percent of the total ^disabled sample) were Protestant, 

-wh44e~on 1y 2 p e rc e nt (co mpa r e d with 4 perce nt of t hV4ota-T-"di^xtiyl^d-sxtmp^e^ 
were Jewish; 35 percent (compared wfth 32 percentiof all disabled freshmen) 
were*reborn Christians^ y 

-The picture with respect to socioeconomic status was mixed, the mul*- 
tipty disabled tended- to come from low-income backgrounds: 26 percent (com- 
paired wit'h 15 percent of the total disabled group) es,tim$ted their parents 1 
income to be under $8,000; only 19 percent (compared with 22 percent t)f the 
tota*1 disabled group) estimated it to be $30,000 or higher. Similarly., the 
Oiulttply disabled were twice as likely as the average disabled freshmen to 
say that their parents had no more than a grammar school education. But 17 
percent of the fathers (compared with 14 percent for the total disabled group) 
said their fathers had a graduate degree; and 14 percent of'l&e mothers 
(compared with 7 perceot'for the total disabled group). Similar diversity 
is apparent with respect to parental occupations. Relatively large propor- 
tions said their fathers were engineers, lawyers, artists /farmers, skilled 
workers; and the multiply disabled were more likely than any other group to 
say their fathers were laborers or unemployed. Only. 26 aercent of the 
mothers (compared with 31 percent ^pr tf)e, total disabled group) were home- ■ 
makers; an unusually large proportion were artists 'and elementary or secondary 

•school teachers, but 15 percent- (compared wi-th only 8 percent for all dis- 
abled ^esKmen) were skilled, Semiskilled, or unskilled workers, and 12 per- 
cent were unemployed. In shoft, the multiply disabled tended to come from 
low socioeconomic backgrounds with respect to parental income, education, and 
occupation;;but a, sizable minority had well-educated parents who held high- 

'Status (but somewhat low-paying jobs). . . * 
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The picture with respect to high school background is more clear-cut: 
The multiply disabled were less likely than any other group to have taken* a 
college preparatory curriculum (with close to one-third taking a vocational 
or |ome other^type of program in hiijh school); 32 percent (compared with 



' 23*percent of all disabled freshmen) had earned grade averages n6 higher , 
thanC; and only 56 percent (compared with 73 percent' of all disabled fresh- 
men) had graduated in the top half of *heir senior classes. Tho,ugh ^92 per- ' 

' * ' v. ' - 

cent had completed high school in 1978 and thus entered college directly, • 
6' percent had delayed entry by a, year or more; and 2 percent had taken the 
GEO test. Relatively few had taken^ remedial courses in high school, but a* 
% relatively large proportion anticipated the need for remediation in college. 

4 ' 

Relatively large proportions felt underprep^red in academic subjects. This 
"tack of self-confidence is reflected in th^r greater- than-average tendency 
to say they -would probably fail one or more courses and" need extra time to ■ 
get the baccalaureate, Conversely, ^fctoey wele somewhat less likely than others 
to expect to get the baccalaureate ami to be able to find a job in their field 
after cpllege^. 

\ k On the other hand, many of the multiply disabled seemed to have a flair* 

for' music: They were 'more likely . than any other group to feel very well pre-* 

pared in' musical and artistic skills, to play a musical instrument, to attend. • 

college in order tcf'become more cultured. Nearly one-fiftt>*( compared with /.. 

16 percent of all disabled freshmen ) v spid£'that becoming accomplished in a 

- 'L ' ' - 

performing art was ivery Important or ess^htial to them. ' ; ' r 

Other- activities or behaviors mentioned more frequently By the multiply 

"disabled than .by- other disability groups were attending religious services; 

**** * 

taking vitamins, tranquilizers, and sleeping pills; and participating in 



'organized demonstrations and political campaigns. Despite this indication 
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~% 

of past political actiyism, relatively few -anti ci pated^ini ng in student 
demonstrations' while in college, thoagh close, to two five gave high priority 
to t^ie life goal of participating in community action^jrograms. / 

— — Ihe-multiply^dtsaW^ 



beer <?r to "smoke. This suggestion of puritanism—orpio put it more posiv 
tiv^ly, of^an emphasis op traditional values--is als^|yident in. the relatively 
low proportions wh'o 'Believe thatlfian juana should baStgalizecl, that parents. 



should be discouraged from haying -large families, tt§p r cquples should live 
together before marriage, or that liking someone a ipfHs sufficient reason 
for.having sex With them. Their emphasis, on the go J|§" of raising a family, 
developing a meaningful philosophy of life, and influencing social values 
also seems congruent with their somewhat" self-righteous' image. 

. As regards institutional distribution; 43 percent of the multiply dis- 

~u ' t » * « * 

-abled (compared with 38 percent of all disabled freshmen) enrolled in two- 

i » • 

year public colleges and 19 percent (compared with 17 percent of the total 
disabled group) at private fouf-yeaft college's. They were slightly und^r- 
represented. i n public ancl-priyate universities and severely underrepresented 
ih -public four-year colleges -(only 13 percent, compared with 20 percent*ef 
all disabled frestimen). They were more likely than ^ny other group to have 
appj.iecL to no institution other than the one they were, attending, but they 
were' also t'he'most likely to s-ay they- were enrolled in their first-choice 
•institutions. They tended to ha^ve selected their institution Jor its low 
tuition and special .educational programs or because their relatives had wanted 
them to go there* otherwise, the influence of other people (teachers, gui- . 
dance counselors , friends) on their college choice'was usually small. Their 
reasons for attending college at all were often negative ones (they wanted 
>to get away from home, they had'.nothing better to do, they could not find a 



job), although a relatively large. proportion wanted to learn more about, things 

* • • 

that interested them. - \ v 

Forty-six percent (compared with 39 percent o^ a f l 1 disabled freshmen)"' ' 
-attendethcoHeges that wererhjcated .between, six aird^Trrty miles from their 



homes. Theywere more likely than any other group to life in college dormi- 
tories and less likely to live with their parents or relatives; a surprisingly 
Kigh^proportion (12 percent, compared with 4 bercent of all disabled freshmen}- 
said they wo"uld prefer to ,1'ive in "other campus student housing." 

Though over three- fourths of/^he multiply disabled were claimed as exemp\ 
ons on their parents' income tax return, only half (compired with 59 percent 
of all disabled freshmen)' received at least $600. worth of assistance from 

Y 

their parents, and only 57 percent (compared with 66 percent. of all disabled 
freshmen) indicated that parental aid was a source Of college finances. At" 
the same time, 46 percent (compared with^.35 percent of all disabled freshmen) ' 
intflcated tha^ other dependents^ their parental families were also attending 
college. With the speech- impaired, the multiply disabled were more likely ' 
than-trthers to get grants or scholarships, as is consistent with their low-- 
income status. They were more- likely than any other group to get support 
from 61 benefits and' from "other" sources' and less likely .than any other 
group except the tarning-disabled to "be self-supporting. Thus, they tended 
to feel at least some concern about their ability to pay for their college 
education. v *, 

The proportions planning to get no degree, or only an associate degree, 
were relatively high, as were the proportions aspiring to a doctorate; the ' 
-proportions planning to get a baccalaureate or a master's were relatively 
low.' On the other hand, 9 percent (compared with, 6 percent of the total 
disabled sample) aimed for a medical degree (MD, DO, DDSvor DVM) ,. and 6 
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percenr ('compared with 5 percent of the total disabled sample) wanted a law 

degree* Jheproportions planning on majors and careers in business were 

*'•,*■<■ - 
about average' (22" percent and 19 percent, respectively). (Jther major Tield' 

ttrtfri/^r^the^m^ Were- educa- ; 




•tion, engineering, t social sciences, and "other technical" fields; uncommon 
major field preferences were biological sciences, health professions, his- 
tory and politick! science, and physical science. Relatively large- propor- 
." \ions plarined careersas high school and college teachers, engineers, and 
health professionals;, the proportion' planning to become doctors was tKe same, 
as for all disabled freshmen, 4 percent! This suggests that the medical 
degree that 7 percent, of, the multiple disability group aspired to was', for 
, f many, not an MD for rather one of the other types" of medical degree. Only 
^7 percent were undecidfed about the career plans. * 
Consistent with this last finding, the multiply disabled were less 
^.likely than any other group to anticipate changing major fields or career 
- plans, although a relatively large proportion expected to seek vocational- 
counseling (11 percent) or personal counseling (12 jpercent). • 

As might be expected from some, of the opinions- 'cited earl'ier, the mul-* 
. *ti ply disabled were less likely thag any other-group to characterize them- 
selves as liberal; they were more likely than any other group to see them- 
* selves as middle-of-the-road; in addition, 4 percent (compared wi percent 
of all disabled freshmen) saw themselves \as far left. Even though many 
.members of the group espoused traditfona-1 values in certain areas, relatively 
large proportions took a liberal position on other questions: for instance, 
government responsibility fftr consumer protection, national health, and the 
solution of urban problems; public, and college policies designed to promote 



greater .equality , of opportunity; and the liberalization of di vorce-laws. 



Perhaps because of their own relatively poor. high school grades, they were 

less l.ikely than any other group to say that, grading in 1^he high schools' 
^ha^s become too easy; they were more" likely than others', however,- to , believe 

that col lieges should give less emphasis to -Sports and should aboljsh grades. 

In addition to wanting to achieve in the performing arts^ a larger-than- 
^average proportion of the multiply disabled wanted to produce creative writin 

However,, they also tended to give emphasis to the material goal s -of being " 

very well-off financially and succeeding hn their own business. Relatively 

• * ' i 

few,were concerned with creating artistic wonks such^*paintings and sculp- 
ture, 'helping others in difficulty, or making a theoretical contribution to 
science^ 



Learning Disability ! - 

■ . > .... 

Only 3 percent of the disabled 1978 freshmen indicated they had a 

learning disability.; Of this group, four-fifths regarded themselves as 

physically handicapped,, and 4- percent said they required architectural 

accommodatiopsC ThT^isQgp^w^s male^dominated, (57 percent)" and included few 

v *nontraditfional ,K freshmen: Only 2 percent were age 21 or over, 3 percent 
were married (and 27 percent of this married group were>hot living with their 
spouses); and 2 percent were veterans. Oihthe other hand, only 7,3 percent 
of the learning-disabled group were white. Of the racial/ethnic minorities, 
Blacks (esLcially men), Hispanics^ (especially women U and Asians (especially 
men) were bvefcsepresented, relative to their proportions among all disabled 

Jreshmeru -The-di^tribution by current religious preference is remarkable in 
that there were three times' as many Oews among the learning-disabled (12 
percent) as in either the total disabled or the nonch'sabled sampl-es (4 per- 
cent).. In addition, Protestants were overrepresented, whereas Catholics and 
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those wijh "other" and with no current religious preferences were under- 
represented among fhe learning-dtsal 
themselves to be reborn Christians* 



represented among fhe learning-disabled, only 26 percent of whom considered 
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~ The members of this group were distinguished above- all by theirvpoor 
high school performance and lack of confidence in their ability to jDerform 
•at the college level. The reader should bear in mind, however, that"the 
disability groups were identified^blTtKe basis pf self-rejferts' and that many 
freshmen in this group may be "slow learners" or "poor Yeaders" or simply 
students who are unduly fearful of the challenges of college work rather than 
having a "leanning disability" as clinically-or l^ally defined. Indeed, 
^:here is often disagreement 'within the medical ancreducation communities- - 
about what actually constitute^ a learning disability. Results from .the^j 
' follow-U£ survey* should enable us to differentiate those in the group who had 
actually been diagnosed as learning-disabled and had thus received special 



education services from those who labeled themselves "learning-disabled" 
'because of previous failures or difficulties in school. * 



fx 

■ I \r Another distinguishing feature of this disability group-Is that there 
were many distinguishing-features; that is, the learning-disabled often 
deviated significantly from the norm, whereas differences among other dis- 



JXSis- 



ability groups were usually a "matter of ho more than a fey percentage, points: 
This fSxjperhaps^best illustrated by .their family background characteristics.. 
4 The parentsNrf learning-disabled freshmen tended to be highly educated: 54 
percent' s Qf the fathers and*ta percent of- the mothers had at least a baccalaur- 
eate; no other 1 disafillit^grdup came cTose to these figures. Because of their 
impressive educational credentials, the. parents of the learning-disabled may 
* fi J>e ^specially Jjkely to support college education for their children; this •* 



ndency.may explain why the learning-disabled are„enrol1ed in college, despite 
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>\their bparent' academic defic>encies, and why^tey were more likely than any 
other. aro.up (54 percent, , compared Vith 44 percenrofsall disabled freshmen) to 1 

JL '** ' ■ \ ' 

say thaftt other dependents of their parents were a'lso atterfMng college. Nearly 



wlB^flfth of the learning-disabled (compared with ll p^cent of^fche total 
>%1 disabled sample and # 12 percent of the nondfsaBW sample) estimated 

• -parents! income to 'be $40,000 or more. Only 43* percent (compared with 5? 

* percent of the total disabled sample anB^ 50 percent of the nondisabled sample)" 

reported parental incomes n of under $20,000. Simik-rly, the proportion 'Scfying 

#, "****" . " ». ' 

their fathers were businessmen was unusually high: 44 percent. Common maternal 

.occupation's were elementary and secondary school teacher (13 percent) and 

heal th«prof ess ional (8 percent); only one-/ifth (compared with 31 percent of 

c 

all disabled freshmen) said their mothers we're f ull-time^homemakers . Larger- \ 
than-average proportions of both mothers Wd fathers w'ere artists. Thus,' ' 
the socioeconomic status of the learning-disabled tends to be high. 

The great majority C96*?ercent) had graduated from. high school in. 1978 
and entered college immediately; only. 3 percent had delayed entry, and only 

"by a year. About one-fourth had not taken a coll ege-prepararory program. • 
As mentioned earlier, the high school performance^ the learning-disabled 
was 'poor. Only 4- percent reported A averages," and 56 percent had made -no 
better than C averages. They^were only half as likely as the typical dis- 

•abled freshman to have graduated in the top naif of their classes. They 
we're much more likely than any other -disability group to have taken remedial 
W,0rk 1, 5jNiff 1sh and read1n 9> though the proportions taking 'remedial work in ' 

,,^#^%£r , ' - - • 1 " ' 

socta^studiSS Tind mathematics were only slightly higher than average, and 

♦ the proportions, taking remedial work in science and foreign^! anguagls were' - 

• sliWly below average.'. They were more likely to feel poorly prepared in 
-virtually .all areas except vocational skills: 28 percent (a figure very 
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' close to the 26 percent who took other- than-college-^preparatory programs j 
i. ' - ' ■ ■ * ' i 

felt their high schools had prepared them very^well in vocational .skills'. 



the proportions expecting to take remedial work in college were generally 




^diyjttther^Hs abili t y group: — Fo r ins ta nce, 31 pe r cent of the 
.J earring-disabled (compared with 14 percent of all disabled freshmen) • • 
expected. to- take remedial work in reading. ' Other expectations about the 
college Experience attest to their lack of self-confidence: They were more 
likely than any other group to say there was -a very good qhance.they would 
fai'l one or, more courses, need extra time tot complete their degree require- ■ 
ments, and get tutoring in specific courses, but less likely than others to 



feel they woul d* graduate with* honors',. *i elected-to all academic" honor society, 
make at least a°B average, or get the baccalaureate.'- A reldtive*ly large 
proportion expected to drop out either temporarily or permanently.- ' Nonethe-* 
ess, 58 percent" (compared with 55 percent of alT disabled freshmen) thought * 
they^would be satisfied; with college, -t ' ~< . . 

To «gi even greater. extent than those with hearing, orthopedic, "other," 
and toil ti pi e^|s abilities,- the learning-disabled were. concentrated in the 
community colleges^(53 percent, compared with 38 percent of all disabled- 
f rehsmen) ; . i n addition^ percent (compared with -5 percent 'of the. total 
disabled sample} attejide 
represented in the other insfij 



[yate twc^vtfars^oJleges. Thus,- they were uocler- 
pnafl types, especially {)ul>lic and private 
universities (which tend to be the mfcst selective institutions). The pro- 
portion enrolling in private four-yearcc^Jeges (16 percent was only slightly 
lower than the proportion for all- freshmen (i^pereent). r 

The learning-disabled were more likely than^nv other group to make,* 
multiple college applications, perhaps becaus'e they^wefce anxious dbout thein 
chances of fing accepted at any college or perhaps beca'use^jhey. wanted to 
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have as many options as possible v to choose from: Z3 percent (compared with 
14 percent" of all disabled; freshmen) applied to four'or more institutions 

• besides the^one they were .Actually attending.- TJiis strategy apparently pays 

• • .,'.'> " ■ 

of f, since 3 4 p erce nt^^he^a^ng^isaSleUy-con^ 



all disabled freshmen, were accepted by three or more institutions other *han 
the one-they were attending; and 76 percent were enrolled in their first-cnoic 



institution. 



Two in five learning-disabled .freshmen' attended cdlleg6s within 10 ■* 
miles of their homes,; the coiriparabje figure.for alj^disabjed freshmen was 
23 percent^ On the other hand, 16 percent (compared wityi 9 percent of , all • 
disabled freshmen) said that their cpJTeges were more tha^n 500^ miles from thei 
permanent homes/ Close to* half (47 percent, -compared' with 34, percent of all 
disabled freshmeh) livedjrith parents or relatives; .only 44 percent lived in " 
college dormitorVes/and only 3, percent .(the lowest proportion for any dj.s- 
abled group) Tived in private housing, thbugh 42 percent would have preferred 
private housing. These figures are consj stent wit^h the enrollment patterns 
mentioned above, since most community .colleges are; commuter institutions, - 
whereas pri-vate four-year and two-^'ear.cpl leges are usually residential insti- 



tutions. " V:. , * " ' i r . " * 



•The reasons for going to .college more frequently mentioned by the 
learning-disabled were- both negative (haying nothing better ot do", not being • 
able to find a job), and positive (gaining a general education, learning about 
things, becoming more cultured, meeting ne*w, ajid' interesting people, preparing 
for. graduate or professional school). Given the" fact that: their parents tend 
to be highly educated and thus mayte presumed to value college education, it' 
H's not surprising that iibout one- third were attending /coflege' because "my 
parents wanted me tq go." And given"" their ;a,eademic deficiencies, it is not 



- surprising that they were mcfre lively than^any other group^ to say they were 
attending college to 'improve their reading and study skills. On the^other 

hand, they were relatively, unlikely to be'motivated by the des*re to -get a 

-«*• / • • 

better jotr. — i — — • ' . 

. * ..'•/.' ■■ ■ ' ' . * 

As to their reasons for choosing their particular coljege, they were 

niore likely than any other-grdup to say that they had not beeri accented else- 

where and tjjat they were attracted by the special educational, programs offered 

„by the institution. In addition,^ large proportion mentioned the institu- 

ti.on's -academic reputation. - They, were also likely to Be* influenced in their v 

choice by other people, especially guidance counselors (mentioned by 23 percent 

of- the learning-disabled, compared with 10 percent of the total disabled 

group). They were less likely than others to choose theif institution be- 

cause of its low tuition or its offer of financial assistance.. The implica-' 

tifrn is that, because they come from relatively high-Jncome families, financial 

concerns do not weigh as heavily with them as with^some other disability 

groups. This interpretation is borne out by other findings. For instance, 

the learning-disabled/Were less likely than any other group, to -be~de*pendent 

on their parents in the sense of living with them or being claimed as tax 

exemptions, they were just as likely /as^ the average disabled freshman to 

*say they received at least $600 worth of assistance from their parents. ' • 

Moreover, even though smaller proportions than of any other group cited ' 

grants and scholarships,* loans, or earnings and savings from employment as 

a source of financial support, a higher proportion- than of any other group 

(43 percent, compared with~32 percent of all disabled freshmen) felt no 

concern about theirability to pay for college.. Either because 'many of them 

attend low-cojst/institutions, or because they get large enough amounts of 

support /rom the sources .they do draw on, the learning-disabled seenTto suffer 
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few financial anxieties. — — , 

The degree aspirations of the Tearing-disabled also presented something' 
'of an anomoly: Though more likely than any other group to say they did no«t 
-p-lan^to-eam -any-degree-(-16 percent* -eompared-wHh -4 -percent ^of-ahH-dfsaW-ed 



freshmen arid 2 percent of the nondisabled sample), they were also more likely 

* • • •* 

than most others to aspire to a law degree (11 percent, compared with'5 per- , 
cent of all disabled v freshmen and 4 percent of the nojidisabledj . Relatively, 
few planned to get a baccalaureate or a master's degree, while the propor- 
tions aspiring to, an. associate "degree, a doctorate, a medical degree, or a 
divinity* degree were the same <as for all disabled freshmen. Larger-than- 1 
average proportions planned to major in agricultu/e, biological science, " 

•history and political science, fine arts* "OtheY technical" fields, and "other 
nontechnical" fields, whereas small er-than-average proportions named^probable 

•majors In- business, engineering,' education, health professions, mathematics/ 

. • , . : • •- ~ ♦ 

statistics, physical sciences, or social sciences. Their career plans were not ' 
. entirely consistent with their .degree^and maj^or field plans. For instance, 
only 3 percent planned to become lawyers; the 1 question arises, what do. the 

other. 8 percent plan to do with their law degrees? 1)ther relatively" unpopular 

. .. . / .•" ' * 

•career choices -were b us inessperson, 'doctor, enginegp, farmer, and nurse: On 

the other .hand, 14 percent* (compared with 8 percent of all disabled freshmen) 

.^wanted to 'be artists,35 percent planned on "other" careers, and larger-than- 

. average proportions waited to- bevel ementary,' school teachers and .health pro- 
fessionals-. In afddltioy, 13 percent isaid they were undecided a I to career 
choice, and 13 percent expected to seek vocational counseling. Larger-than? 
average proportions anticipated getting married either during college or 

#jthin a year after, college, particularly considering that this group had 



more men than. women. „ 
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• -The learning-disabled tended to adopt extreme political positions: 
"Thus, 10 percent (compared with 3 percent of the total- disabled sample) said 
they were far left;5 percent (compared with 1 percent of all disabled frdsh-< 



men) said they were far right, and the proportions characterizing themselves 
as middle-of-the-road or liberal were smaller than average. This duality is 
nefjl|c*ed^n1fcheir opinions on current issues. On the liberal side, the 
learning-disabled were more likely than any other group to believe that the 
federal government shouTd do more, control pollution and solve urban 
problems; that the death- penalty should be abolished; that people should not 
obey laws, that violate- their values*; that marijuana, should be legalized;' that 

» • * 

busing should be used to" achieve' racial balance in the schools; that college 
grades should be abolished; and that college sports should be de-emphasized. 
They were also more lively than average "to feel thatlarje families should . 
be ^discouraged and divorce laws liberalized a'nrf to approve oY casual sex. 
They # were least likely of%ny group \o say that the courts afce too concerned 
with the rights of criminals or that laws prohibiting homosexual behavior are 

important. \ ** 

'< ~ • ' * ' \ ' ; ' V 

. On the conservative side, lower proportions of the lejming-disabledX 

, . , J <3- \ , - ' > * ,\ , 

than of anyNojfier group supported greater government protection of the cbn- \ 

1 V1- v ' " / 

sumer, national health care, immediate action ^to prevent energy shortages, 

tfje legalization of abortion, higher taxes for the wealthy, equal pay < f or \" "A/ 

women, and the use of student evaluations as criteria for faculty promotion, 

• • v . ' . \ • 

but l^arger-than-average proportions believed £hat married women should confine 

their.activdties to the home and family and that college officials have the 

rightrto ban\ speakers and regulate the off-campus behavior of students. 

The life goals that they^vlfre more likely than others to endorse were - 

helping to promote racial understanding (47 percent, compared with 38 per- 

• * ■ ■ 



cent- of the total disabled sample) and making a theoretical contribution to 
science (38 percent, compared with 16 percent ,of the total disabled, sample). 
That tbey should value the first of these goals is understandable,' in view « 

v * ' 

of the relatively liarge ^proportion of nonyhites in the learning-disabled group 
but Jtheir emphasis on the lattery is both puzzling aqd unrealistic, in'^vjevr^J" 
of the small proportions -planning careers in^science. Consistent with th>^ 

_ * « s 

relativety'large proportion planning to become' artists, the learotag-jlisabled 
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so tended^ to give high priority to the goals of writing original/works, 
' - '* 

creating works of art, and (to a lesser extent) becoming accomplished in one 

•* . ' - ' • j. ■ 

"of* the pe^fbrming .arts.^They were^also more likely than average to want to 1 

"■ ' ^vi" * 

participate in community action programs and -in 1 ' programs to clean up the 
^environment. % This political activist streak is consistent with the .relatively 
large proportions wh6 said they 'had participated in student demonstrations 
and in political campaigns in the previous year. Although more likely than • 
average to'give priority J;o having administrative responsibility Tdr t+ie work 
of others, the learning-disabled were generally unlikely to value*goals J} 1 
associated- wi th achievement^ power, and status (becoming afn authority /in . * 
one's field, winning recognition from colleagues, influencing' the political \ 
structure^ being very well-off financially). Finally, they were less likely 

- ' t * - IV " w 

than any other group to say that helping others in difficulty, and developing 

a meaningful philosophy of life were essential or very importanVto them. 

•\ ' • 

Speech Disability 

' \- 

• .Constituting only 2 percent of the total 1978 disabled sample were tho^e 

' < , • 

freshmen indicating that their sole disability was a speech -impairment.- (It 
should be remembered , however, that .two-fifths jo'f the multiply handicapped 
Indicated a speech disability.) Only 73 percent of,;t.he speech- impaired • 
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considered themselves to be physically handicapped, and none required archi- 
tectural accommodations because of this handicap/ # , 
• Women .constituted only one-third of the group, and Whites slightly aver 
two-thirds. Hispanics, Asians, and those from "other" racial/ethnic back- 
grounds* (especially women from this last group) were overrepresented among 
the speech-d|sabjecf, suggesting that many of these freshmen may identify 
themselves in this way simply because they have difficulty with English. The 
follow-up survey should help to clarify which actually have speech impairments. 

Eight percent of the grouf^were age 21 or over at college entry (5 per- 
. '* *n . 
* v cent -were age 3JM>r over), 2 percent were married, and virtually none werd* 

veterans. Protestants arid Jews were somewhat underrepresented, and Catholics 

and those with "other" religious preferences somewhat overrepresented, among 

the speech-impaired. Slightly over one-third (35 percent) said they were 

reborn Christians. < 

Like those with "other" and with multiple disabilities, those with speech 



iriroairments tended to be disadvantaged y socioecoribmically. For instance, 28 
percent ofrhe fathers and 36 percent of the mothers had not completed high 
school ;>th? proportion of fathers with a baccalaureate or better was close to 
the proportion for all disabled freshmen (33 percent), but the mothers of 



i 



the ppeech-impaired were only^-fiftf -as- likely (12 perc^frt) as the mothers of 
aTTjcHsabled freshmen (23, percent) to have reached this level of educational 
attainment. t A larger proportion of the freshfaen in this 1 group (64 percent) 
*,tharL of any other estimated their parents' Income to be under $20,000; indeed, 
close to one-quarter said it was under $8,000. On the other hand,~14 percent 

(compared with 11 percent of the total disabled group) said their parental 

# %, . • < 

> income was over $40,000. Parental occupations show a similar split. Jhe 
^PfPPPrtion of .fathers who*were businessmen {24 percent) was only slightly 
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- lower than the figure for al.l disabled freshmen (26 percent). But "larger- than- 

. average proportions said their fathers" were lawyers, military personnel (7 

k 

percent, compared with only 2 percent for all disabled freshmen) «• engineers* ■ 
laborers, and unemployed. One-fourth said their mothers were full-time 
homemakers (compared with 31 percent of all. disabled freshmen). But larger-- 
than-average proportions indicated that their mothers were businesswomen * 
(nonclerital), lawyers, semiskilled workers, or unemployed. 

The speech- impaired also tended to be disadvantaged in terms of high 
school background (though not to the same extent as the learning-disabled).' 
Thus, only 70 percent took a college preparatory program (compared with 81 
percent of the total disabled sample). Though the majority made B averages, 
32 percent earned no better than C averages, and only 8 percent got A 
averages similarly, only SS^ercent ranked in the top half of their graduating 
class. They were more likely than others to have taken remedial work in 

W 

mathematics, and a relatively large proportion felt very well prepared in -~ 
.mathematics, as well a* in science, vocational skill's, musical and artistic 
skills, and study habits. But. one- fourth saw themselves as poorly prepared 
in reading and composition, and larger- than-average proportions foresaw, 
^themselves as needing remediation in virtually all subjects, but especially 
English, reading, and social studies. Not surprisingly, they were more -likely 
than average to expecf that they would need tutoring, fail at least one 
coursji,.and drop out permanently, but less likely than average to expect 
that they would make at least a B average, get the baccalaureate, and«feel • 

- satisfied with collegp. What is surprising, they were unlikely to feel they 
Would need extra time 1 to complete the degree; moreover, a larger proportion 
than of any other grcjup (10 percent, .compared with 6 percent of all disabled ' 
freshmen} anticipated being elected to an academic honor society. \ These • 
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expectations seem unrealistic, to say the least. 

« ^ 

The proportion of speech; impaired freshmen 'enrolling in community col- 
leges was identical with 'the proportion .for all freshmen (38 percent). The 
speeth* impaired tended to be overrepresented at public four-year colleges ^ 
atfd private two-year colleges and underrepresented at the other institutional 
types (public and private .universities, private four-year colleges)." Over- 
half (52 percent, compared with 39 percent of all disabled freshmen) attended 
a college within 6-50 miles of their ^omes, though a relatively large pro- 
portion (16 percent) traveled over Jpo\n1les to college. 

Though their application patterns were normal, they were more likely 
than any other group to say they had been accepted by no institution other 

than the .one they were attending. Though slightly Targer-fhan-average pro- 
's • \ • , 
portions were going to college to improve their reading and study skills and 

,0 1 * * 

to prepare for graduate or professional school, jtfe speech-impaired were 

o 

Igss inclined than othej°s to cite the remaining listed reasons; fewer of them 
than of any other group were interested in making more money or in learning 
%bout things of interest. Similarly, they were less likely than others- to 
have been. attracted to their particular institutioVyby its academic reputation. 
oro /f er of financial aid, and few had^been encouraged by a guidance counselor. 
•' But they were about twice as likely as average to have been influenced in . 
their choice by a friend or by "someone who^had been.here before." In addi- ' 
tion, they were more likely than any other group to enter the freshman insti-. 
tuti on because they wanted to live at home. Consis\eit with this finding, 

* X 

they were more likely than any other group to live with parents- or' relatives 

<" ' ■ ' \. * 

and relatively unlikeTy to live in college dormitories or ^n other pnvate 

.• f * f ~ v 

^ housing. However, 44 percent indicated they would liv^in a college dormitory 
. during .their freshman year. As to residential/prefe?iihces, slightly over 

&ERJC . \ : . , , • • . 



one-quarter opted >for each of the^three "most common types of residence (with 
parents or relatives, other private housing, college dormitories)* and 10 
percent indicated a preference for "other" housing. 

- The proportions evidencing dependence on their parents were about average. 
However, they were less likely than anyother group to ci te parental aid as 
a source. of financial support for colTege (50 percent). H1th«j$e multiply- 
disabled, they were more likely than any other group t<Tget gran\s or scholar- 
sf\ips, as is consistent with their low economic status. .Thus, it /is not sur- 
prising that they were least likely of any group to say ^they felt.no concern 
about their ability to pay for college and most likely (34 percent) to express 
major concern. But the proportions saying they would get a job to help pay 
for college expenses were slightly v lower -than average (35 percent,- compared 
with- 36 percent of all disabled f resbmen) as were the proportions saying 

they would fiave to work at>n outside job (10 percent,- compared with 22 perr 

f . 

cent of all disabled freshmen). It seems probable that; their academfc 
deficiencies make them reluctan^to try to balance employment with college 
work. Or it may be, in some cases, that they feel their speech disability (or 
lack of fluency in English?) may make it hard for them to find work. 

vJheir distribution with respect to degree aspirations resembled that- for 
aU disabled freshmen, except that (like the learning-disabled) 11 percent 
aspired to'law degrees. They were least likely to any group to plan to majorp 
in business (15 percent, compare- with 23 percent of all disabTed.freshmen) , 
although one-^fifth planned careers in business. They were more likely than m 
any other. disability group to plan a major in' agriculture, education, fine 

* * 

arts, and English, and larger-- than-average proportions "named "other technical" 
and* "other nontechnical" fields. Though, relatively few said they were undecided 
about their probable major ."they were the most'likely to any group to-.say there 



•was a good chance they would change major fields while in college (22 percent, 

i 1 

compared with l^percent of all disabled freshmen). In addition to business- 
person* relatively popular career 'choices among the speech-disabled included 

r 

high school teacher, farmer, and health professional, but fewer than average 
wanted to be engineers, nurses, or research scientists, and only 4 percent 
planned to become lawyers. As with the learning-disabled, the question of 
why so many planned to get law degrees arises. Very few of the' speech- 
impaired were undecided about their future careers, and only an average pro- 
portion planned to change career choices or seek vocational counseling, although ' 
they were almost twice as likely as average to expect they would seek personal 
counseling (13 percent, compared ( with 7- percent for all disabled freshmen).' * 
The dis tribution of the speech-impaired on political orientation resembled 
that for all disabled/reshmen, except that a larger-than-average proportion (4 
percent, compared with 1 percent" of Ihe total disabled sample), characterized them- 
selves as far right. JPerhaps because the cirouD was predominantly male 5 . there seemed 
to be general consensus on a number of question|. Thus, larger proportions 
->of the speech-disabled than of any other group approved of federal efforts 
to protect the consumer and discourage energy consumption, a national health 
care program, the legalization of abortion, the liberalization .of divorce 
laws, open admissions at all' public colleges, and preferential treatment in 

« * f * 

- 

admissions. for disadvantaged students. They were also more likely than any 
other group to believe that the-courts are too concerned with the rights of - 
criminals and that married women- should confine "their activities to the home 
and family. .But they were less Likely than average to believe /that parents 
should be* discpuraged from having large families or that faculty promotions- 
should be based injpart on student evaluation, and they were also more likely 
than others to take an authoritarian stand on student rights: 
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Summary: .Profiles of Disabled and Nondi sables ■- 



intrants to the. Six Inst 



tutional Types 



This chapter summarizes the major finc'inas from Section III 

. . » ■ *• > ■** 

(Chapters 10-16) of thisj^fwj^t, which analyzed data on icHsabled.and non- 
disabled freshmen-centering a national sample' of 383 higher education 

I< ■; . T , 
institutions, in 1978. These 'institutions were categorized into six types 

l& on * ne ba £" s of control (public,. privat&)-and level of degree (university, 

■ four-year college, two-year college). . - 

;j| Mirroring U.S. society, U.S. higher education can be ^characterized 

as both eqalitarian and elitist: egalitarian in that virtually any high 

school graduate has access to some type of postsecondary institution; 

elitist in that institution^ are arranged hierarchically, with those at $he ' 

apex (private universities and, to a less extent, public universities and " 

someiprivate four-year. collegers.) admrtting only the "best" students and 

those at the bottom (public two-year colleges, most public four-year 

cojleges) admitting a. diverse range of students. * In short, different types 

of institutions enroll different types of students, and these differences 

tend to be systematic and consisted. The institutional hierarchy is per- 

I- % '* } 

petuated not-orflyNby the selective admissions policies" of those institutions 

f;: : : at the top of* thei py^WldjMt also be a certain degree of self -selection 

P * on the, part of students from different backgrounds. Thus, one purpose of 

this study was to compare students, especially handicapped students, entering 

,the six different institutional types. ' A second purpose wasto discover how 

. closely the disabled, entrants at a 'given institution^ type resemble their 

f:V - • nondisabled counterparts. \[ . / 
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' Public Universities • * \ 

7— *~ • • . - * 

Public universities enrolled 19 percent of the nondisabled sample and 
■ - ■ • , 

15-percent of the disabled sample; women constituted 48 percent of both 

grou^. ReUtive to their proportions in the total disabled sample, those' 

with' visual and with unknown disablities were somewhat overrepresented, • 

and those with hearing, orthopedic, learning, "and "other" disabled were 

somewhat under represented. -Five percent (compared with 6. percent of all 

disabled freshmen Vindicated that they required architectural accommodations. 

Virtually aVTthe freshmen entering publ-ic universities were of tradi- 

f \ . . . 

tional college age (17-20), virtually none of the nondisabled and only 1 
percent of the disabled were married, and 1 percent of each group were 
Veterans. Only 6 percent of all disabled veterans, compared with li 
percent of alt nondisabled veterans, enrolled in these institutions. 

The proportion of whites in the entering freshman classes of public 
universities was higher than for any other institutional types. All minority 
groups except Asians were underrepresented". However, 22 percent of all 
disabled Asians (but only 17 percent of all nondisabled Asians) entered these 
institutions. ' Catholics *nd .those ,wi"th "other'/religious preference were 
somewhat underrepresented, as were freshmen saying, they had no 'religious 
preference wer^e somewhat overrepresented! - 

The socioeconomic status of freshmen at public universities was fairly 
high: .One-third of both groups estimated their parents' 1977 income to be 
$30,00J) 9^, more; v'close to half the fathers and 30 percent of the mothers 
had a baccalaureate or better. Larger-than-average proportions of fathers 
were businessmen or worked in other high-level occupations (physicians, 
engineer, liwyer) while lower- than-average proportions held low-status jobs 
■(skilled, semiskilled, unskilled, worker) or were unemployed. • 
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The high school records of public university Yreshijjen w,ere outstanding: 
94-95 percent took' college preparatory programs; aboifl; one-third made A ' 
averages; /and about nine-tenths ranked in the top half ofvtheir graduating 
class^^ft^latively few took remedial work or anticipated needing remediation 
in. college, though the disabled were, somewhat mare likely than the nondis- 
abled to do so. From one-third to two-fifths of both group's felt very well' * 
prepared in rtiath, reading and composition, scienpe, and history/social studies; 
about one-fifth wefe confident of their musical and artistic skills and their • 

^study habits;, and 24 percentvof th% disabled, but only 15 percent of the*non- , 

* * 

disabled, felt their vocational skills were well developed. These freshmen were. 



more' likely than those at ath6r institutional types tb say they drank beers 
frequently during the 1 ait year of high school (26 tf&rcent of the nondisabled, 



29 percent of the disabled). 



. Though relatively few Were attending college because they could not find 
jobs or because they wanted to improve their reading and stydy skills, larger- 
than-average proportions -of public university fre^kBDerf^were motivated by a 
desire' to meet new and interesting people. Close to four-fifths were^eo- ' 
rolled pn their first-choice institution, jwhich they were likely to have 
chosen /for its academic reputation and low tuition About three-fifths- 1 
-were attending institutions located between 51 and lOO^miles of their homes; 
about three- fodrths lived in college jiormitories. A higher proportion of 
the disabled (16 percent) than of the nondisabled (-9 percent) were living/ 
with -parents or' relatives. '* 

* 

Both disabled and nondisabled freshmen were likely to, be financially 
dependent on th^r parents to* some degfee*: for instance, about three- 
fourths^aid their parents gdve thenr at least $600. worth of assistance. 
About two-fifths said that other dependents from their parental families" 



«9 



were- also attending college. Public university entrants were more likely 

• • • • **/ 

* than others to finance'their college education. through self-support and 

parenta,! aid but less likely to get; grants and scholarships or loans or to* 

draw on "other" sources . m The^ were no more likely than average tQ express 

* ' * * ' » 

ncern oyer their' ability to pay for college. ' ~ \ 



oris 



/Vhe degree aspirations ofjrublic u/rtyerstty freshmen were high, with 
59 percent of the.npndisabled and^63 percent jof the disabled planning to 
get an advened degree. .They were mbre likely than others to say they would 
major in ehgineWing.^and larger-than-average proportions named biological' 
and physical sciences, the' health precessions, and ^history/political science 
*as"iiheir probable majoWie'lds.- The career choices especially popular 
this group were engineer/^eaUh^o^e^qnal, doctor; lawyer, and research 
scientist. ..JB^ffef^jnore lllrayjhan average to^intTripate changing majors 

• os cifeer choices, while i^ ^leg\perform?ng well academically, joining - w 
a fraternity or sorprity, -and llvingV a coeducational dormitory. About -\ 
two-fifth,s of both groups expected to geW jol^to'help pay their college 
expenses. /Relatively few expected to transfer* to'anotl3er.;jcollege^r. l tQ._.._ 
seek personal, counseling. '. ; *V .!/ 

"As with the, total disabled and norrdisabled sarnies, over half 'of the * 
public university entrants characterized themselves a^middle-o^- the- road 
politically, and liberals outnumbered conservatives. Though they took a 

* liberal position on, most questions-rela|ijag to neiti onaj, pol i % , student 
rights, and sexual issues, they were conservative (or "elitisf'f^n their 

'attitudes' toward, for. -instance, preferential treatment in admfssionsVfor 
the disadvantaged and busing to achieve racial balance in'the sdhools. 
Similarly, they were less, likely than others to favor national health cari^ 
and federal investments to solve urban problems. Their life goals reflected 



a drive for achievement in their field: For instance, tbey^Iere more likely 

•than any other group to give high priority to winning recognition from 

their, colleagues for contributions to. their special fields'. 

". # «^ rr .Disabled freshmen entering public universities differed very little 

from their nondisabled counterparts; indeed, the two groups seemed more - 

similar to. one another than did the "average" disabled and nondisabled fresh- 
id 

man (I.e., as represented by the figures for the total disabled and nondis- 

abled samples). The chief dif/erences may be summarized as follows: The 

disabled group included Targer proportions of Asians and of those with "other" 

or no^ceJIgious preferences. Though.their high, school records were as good 

as those of the nondisabled, -they seemed less confident of themselves, in 

that higher proportions expected to require remediation and tutoring 1n 

college, and fewer expected to earn B or better averages. The disabled . 

were more lfkely to attend college to prepare for.-graduate and 'professional- 

school and to aspire to the doctorate or a degree, in divinity, to plan to 

major in agriculture, and to choose careers as doctors or farmers/ranchers 

* The disabled were also more likely to choose their particular Institution 

because 1t offered them financial assistance, to pay for college through 

grants and scholarships, and to live with their parents or relatives. ^Sub- ( 

stantialiy larger proportions felt that college sports should be. t de-emphasized, 

that the disadvantaged should be given preferential treatment in admissions, 

/ ■ • • ' ; ' . . ; 

and that people, should not ^obey 'laws which violate their values. They were 

* ' - , . /• 

also more Hkely to give high priority to tTie-goal of winning recognition 

from colleagues i ai well , as to altruistic and social -aqjd on goals but less 1 

fikely to want administrative^ responsibility over others). 

mm *• 
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Private Universities . 

Among the, characteristics that distinguish^ private universities as a 



group from/ other institutional types— and thus determine to a large extent - 
the kinds of students they enroll— are selective admissions policies (hence, 
. - a large concentration of academically .able students: Close to half of the 
1978 freshmen made ^averages in high school)'; high tuitions (hence, a large 
concentration of affluent students: Close to half of the 197$ freshmen came 
from families with incomes of $30,000 or more a year); an emphasis on graduate 
and professional education (^ence,*a -large concentration of students wi'tK. 
High aspirations: About four-fifths of the 1978 freshmen aspired to~an. 
advanced degree); anchttfe historically based mission of preparing ah elite 
to -meet national needs (hence, a* preponderance of men: Only 43p>*ceni of 
the 1978 nonjdisabledfreshmen and 40 percent ofjthe disabled freshmen ,were 
women). Thus, impressive past achievement.lfigh socioeconomic status, and 
y overwhelming ambition were among the characteristics that distinguished both 
dtsabled and rtondisabled entrants to private. universities from their -cpunter- 
parts at other institutional types.. j ' 

Six percent of the total nondisabled sample and 5 percent of the total 
disabled sample . entered private universities in 1978. Jhose with visual 
and unknown disabilities were somewhat overrepresented at these institutions, 
and those with learning and "other" disabilities were somewhat underrepre- 
sented. ; As arpUblic unlversttlesTTp^^ 
indicated they required architectural accommodations. 
.-^ Virtually all freshmen were "traditional" in the sense of being between 
the. ages, of 17 and 20, being unmarried, and entering college directly after * 
high school graduation (1 percent of tfcf-rfondisabled and 2 percent of the 

l£?e entry by one year.) One percent of -both .groups 
J|^wei*e v v^terani«;. . 
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# Only about four-fifths of the freshmen were white, however, with Asians 
and those from "other" racial /ethnic backgrounds' being somewhat overrepre- 
sented and Hispan*s being somewhat unrepresented (especially among, the 
disabled) relative to their proportions in the total samples. Moreover, 
Jews constituted 15 percent of both the disabled and nondisabled* groups at . 
private universities, but only percent of the total samples. This concen- 
tration of Asians and Jews in these selective institutions accords w1tl] 
we general ly^know^bout the high achievement motivation and emphasis given ' 
to education in both cultures; no conclusions can be drawn about the "other" 
racial/ethnic category, ^whlch is too heterogeneous to invite speculation. 
Both Protestants and Catholics were somewhat underrepresented.' Moreover, 
private universities had the lowest proportion of freshmen considering them- 
sejj^s reborn Christians and tin highest proportion saying ^y^ad no religious 
preference. 

As mentioned, private university freshmen were more' likely than any other 
group to come from affluent and well-educated families, less than two-fifths 
(compared with about half of the total sample) estimated their parents' income 
^tol be under $20,000 a year;, about half the fathers and 30 percent of the 
mo^hers^had a baccalaureate or better; indeed, 31-32 percent of the. fathers ' 
and 12-15>er^nt of the mothers had a graduate- degree. 'Both the disablfd 
and the nondisabl^W more likely than their counterparts at other' insti- 
tutional, types to say th>i^thers were busi nessmen, 'college teachers,, - 
doctors, lawyers, and research^ntists, though they 'were less' likely 
than pubTIc university freshmen to s^thgir fathVs were engineers.- ' 

Similarly, thelAhigh school records w^eN^re impressive than those of 
any other group; Only 3 percent had not taken coTT^reparatory" programs ; 
fewer than 40 percent had made C averages or ranked 1n the^bttom half of • 
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* their , graduating cl a?ses; they were relatively unlikely to' have ta'ken remedial 

I* .\ * tm 
work or jto anticipate the need for remediation in college; and they were/moreT 

I likely than any other group to believe ►thetnselVejls very well prepared in alV 
academic subjects (though almost half felt poorly prepared in, vocational 
skills', arid over one-third felt poorly prepared in musical arid artistic 
v " skills). - Despite their comparative lack of confidence in their musical 

i 

9 

' • skills, they were more likely than others to indicate that they played r 
i 

T • • 

musical ! instrument; they were, also more lively to attend recitals: or con- 
*., t certs, work in political campaigns, and take vitamins but-unlikely t<j> smoke. 
In their reasons for going to college, private university freshmen • - 

clearly^subsctrtbed tp'the. traditional missions of selective institutions: 

\ s • 

Thus, they^ were more likely than entrants to other institutional types to 

cite gainii^j a general education, become more cultured, Itarning more about • 

things that interest them, meeting new and interesting people,- and preparing 



for graduate or professional school; they were* least likely pf any group to 



cite making more money arra gettirtg a better job'as very important motivations , 
for college attendance. In addition, a relatively large proportion wanted 0 
to get away from hW>* They tended ta make multiple applications and to be 
accepted by several \institutions other than the one they were attending. They 
were attracted to the/r institution by its academic reputation, "offer of ^ 
financial assistance, and jspjaofal educational programs. 



. Over three in -f^ye enrolled in private universities that were over IjOO , 
miles from their homes, and only one-fourth attended institutions within 50 
miles of their .homes. Thus, four-fi"fths (a higher figure than for any other 
group) lived in college dormitories; only 1 percent, -however, lived in pri- • 
vate apartments or rooms. Somewhat surprisingly, the nondisabled were more 
34keiy than their counterparts ^,t public universities to live at home with 
-parents or. relatives. fc 
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% ' . JConsi stent with their youth and their affluent backgrounds, the great 
[>V majority were dependent to some extent on their "parents: For instance^jBS- 
percent of the- nondi'sabled arid 80 percent of the disabled said they got at 
least $600 worth of assistance from their parents. They mentioned a wide 
h variety of financial sources to pay for college: parental aid, # grants and 
•scholarships, self-support, and loans. Nonetheless, 64 percent of both 



I 



.grpups mentioned at least some concern about their aplUty to pay for their 

college education. * ° 

* / » 

,» As indicated, their degree aspirations were very high: „They were less 
likely *than any other group to want no more than a baccalaureate and more 
likely than any other to aspire to a doctorate, medical degree, or law degree. 
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In^tbjeir selection of a probable major, they were more attracted than others - 

to the traditional literal arts: Thus, they were more likely than entrants 

to most other institutional types to name majors in biological and physical 

science, .English* hi story /political science, other humanities, as well as in 

/ 

engineering and health professions but less likely to name business, education, 

*.'•■■, ' (* < 

agricultare, or "other. technical" fields. Similarly,. they more frequently 

planned on careers as dbctors,* lawyers, and research scientists; but relatively 

few wanted to-be- businesspersons, school teachers, farmers, health profes- 

sionals, or. nurses. They had some tendency to be undecided as to their 

probable major field and career choice and°to anticipate* changing major 

< fields and careers and seeking vocational counseling. while in college. They 
* '**•»*•."" 
Yjc'y 'wereilsd likely, to anticipate high academic achievement (making a B average 

V " ' , • 

r. or Better, being elected to an academic honor society, graduating with honors), 

* * , v 1 ; , 

:y joining a fraternity or sorority, living in a coeducational dormttory, being 
> satisfied vtfth college,, 1 and finding \ job in their field; relatively few 

expected jto transfer to another institution or to get married either while » 
^■ \fnj:ollegV..«r 3 within a year after college; 
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Entrants to private universities were least likely of any group to 
characterize themselvei as middle-of-the-road politically and most likely 
to see themselves as jiberal or conservative, with the former outnumbering 
the latter by /three to two. They took a liberal position on most questions 

(for instance; student rights ^women's issues, and sexual behavior) but, 

£ 

^JMfrjTpubl ic uni vers i t y entrants, were rather. conservative on social equity 
issues (busing to achieve racial- balance, preferential treatment for the dis- 
advantaged, open admissions). In addition, relatively few bel ieved,*that the 
wealthy should pay. higher taxes, that urban probtlems can be solved only by 
huge investments of federal funds, that a national health care 'program should 
be initiated, and that college grades should be abolished. Thus, their views 
were markedly elitist. 

- Their life goals, embraced a number of areas, including artistic and 
occupational achievement and political action, but they were relatively 
uninteVested in having administrative responsibility over others, being 
very Well-off financially, or succeeding in their own business. 

a As was also true among public university entrants, disabled freshmen 
at private universities were remarkably similar to their -nondisabled coun- 
terparts. The chief differences were, as follows. The disabled group' 
included fewer Hispanics and Catholics but more Asians and more freshmen , 
with "other" or no current religious preferences. They came from slightly- 
lower socioeconomic backgrounds, ahd their fathers were 1 less likely to be 
— doctors and engineers and more likely to be college teachers. Though their 
academic records were comparably high, they lacked confidence to some extent, 
being more likely to anticipate nfieeHtfg^remedilrEion and tutoring and to feel 

*. t - 1 ** 

* « 9 

> poorly prepared tn academic areas. (However, 29 percent of the, "disabled, 
compared with only 11 percent of the nondisabled, regarded themselves as 



very well-prepared in vocational skills. \ The nondisaqled entrants to*pri- 

r t " 

vate tiniversities were more likely than the disabled entrants to attend 
college inj)jrteT-tb meet new and interesting people and to be able to make 
more money, whereas the disabled-were more likely to go to college in order 
to get away from home. Consistent with this difference,* a somewhat larger 

proportion travelled more than 500 miles to attend college. The disabled 

. i .. . _ . . — . — , . it . . . 

were more likely to express a preference for private apartments, whereas 
the nondisaffeled were more likely to exptjpss a preference for college dormi- 
tories. The disabled were more likely to say that other dependents from 
their families were attending college, to express major concern over their 
ability to pay for college, and to aspire to a doctorate. They ^ er ^ less 
likely to aspire to a baccalaureate or a medical degree or to ,be undecided 
in their career choice. Slightly larger proportions expected to drop out 
either temporarily or permanently and to seek vocational and personal coun- 
seling; 21 percent (compared with only 14 percent of the pondisabled) ex- 
pected to have to work, at an outside^job while in cb^lege. Their political 
orientation was niore likely to be liberal, conservative, or far left and 
less likely to be middle-of-the-road. On some questions, th^y took a more 
liberal position:* For instance, larger proportions .approved of federal 
.action to controT pollution, jthe legalization of abortion, the liberaliza- 
tion of divorce laws, casual sex, busing to achieve racial balance )n the 
schools, and civil disobediences Finally, they were more likely to 'endorse* ' 
the\l.ife goals pf tyecoming accomplished in a performing^artj writing 
original works, having administrative re$fbn$ib\]Uy,over others, influencing 
social values and the political structure, promoting racial understanding, 

J V " ■ - • • 

participating in community.action programs, developing a meaningful philoso-" 
phy of life* and keeping up-to-date w.ith political affairs, But they were 
concerned with teing. very well-off financially. 0 - 
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" Public Four- Year Colleges 

^ , The second most popular institutional type (after public two-year col- 

leges), 'public four-year col leges. enrol led 22 percent of the nondisabled 
sample and 20 percent of the disabled sample in 1978. Women accounted for 
53*pertent of the former group -and 50 percent of the latter. Of the various 
disability groups, those .with visual and u nknown disabilities were* somewhat * 
' overrepreserited, and those with orthopedic, learning, and "cither" disabilities 
somewhat under represented.. Six percent of the disabled freshmen said they 
jttfred architectural aqcommoiations. «• * 

Virtually all the nondisabTed freshmen were single and of traditional 

i 

, college age; 1 percent were veterans; 4 p/rcent had graduated from high 
'school earlier than 1978, and ]|{>ercent had taken the GED test. -t)f the dis- 
abled freshmen, °4 percent were~age. 21 or' older, 7 percent had delayed college 
entry, 2 percent were married, and 3 percent were veterans. " ' 
f Only 82 percent of, the nondisabled freshmen. and 75 percent of thesis- * 

*■ * i 4 

abled freshmen were white. Ttojs, public four-year colleges had larger 
minorit9fenrollments : than any other' fnstitutfdha\ type, with 81acks, and His-, * 
panics being overrepreSented. Indeed, larger proportions of these two groups 
entered public four-year colleges than entered community colleges'. Asians, 
On the other hand, were, undefrepresented, especially among the disabled. 
Protestants' were also somewhat overrepresented, whereas Catholics, Jews, and ~ 



'-freshmen with no religious preference were somewhat underrepresented at 
these instttu^ions..% T One-third of both disabled aftd nondisabled freshmen * 
cons1d>redthemselves reborn Christians.' / ' ' * 

- In many.respects,- thef roftles of disabled and fiondisabled entrant? 
: t to public four-year colleges "resembled the norms for the two samples. ..For 
|K "^wstanci* 50 percent* of $he nondisabled freshmen and 43 percent of the dis- 
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abled freshmen estimated their parents' income to be $20,000 or 'higher. 
Slightly irore tharTone-fifth of both groups indicated that their mothers 
had a baccalaureate or better; 35 percent of the nondisabled and 30- percent 
of the disabled said their fathers had achieved this level of" education. 

Ten percent of the. nondisabled and 14 percent of the disabled hdl taken. 
an othar-than-college^preparatory progrcmrin high school. Jhe grade averages 
and class ranks of a both groups were slightly higher than average; but tfieir 
distribution with respect to remedial work taken inThigh school, perceived 
adequacy of preparation in various subjects, andj^anticipated need for remedia- 
tion in college resembled the norm for their respective groups. Both disabled 
and nondi sabled freshmen were somewhat more likely than average to say they 
jogged but less likely to smoke, drink beer, or take tranquilizers. 

Their patterns with respect to college applications and acceptances and 
reasons for attending college resembled the overall patterns for the disabled 
and nondisabled samples. As to their.reasons for choosing their particular 
institution, they were more likely than average to mention its low tuition 
and less likely to mention its academic reputation. After community college 
students, they were most likely to live with parents 1 or relatives. Their 
dependence on their parents was about average: Slightly over two- thirds of 
fioih groups got support froln their parents ; to help pay for college, and they 
were more likely than average to rely on "other" sources but less likely ' 

than average to get grants and' scholarships or to take loans. Disabled 

I • 
freshmen at public four-year colleges were more likely than their nondisabled 

counterpart to express major concern about their ability ,y> pay for college. 

. Lair§pr-than-average proportions of both groups aspired to a master's * 

degree, but they were, less Ukely than'wer,e their counterparts' at private 

. . . V ^' 

four-year colleges' to aspffc&to^a doctorate or professional degree, especially 



a medical degree; Reflecting the~,historical mission of many public four- 
year colleges as teacher training institutions, the proportions planning to 
major in education and to become elementary or secondary school teachers were 

^ 

higher than at any other institutional type: Lower-than-average proportions _ 
planned to major in agriculture or to become farmers/ ranchers or doctors. 
Otherwise, their flistribution with respect "to probable major fields and 

» 

career choice resembled the~nbTmY They, were somewhat more^likely than 
^jj^erage to anticipate transferring to another institution, needing extra 

time to complete the degree, Seeking personal counseling, and gettijg married 
, within a year after college. „ * 

Their distribution -with respect to political orientation als/ resembled ' 
the norm, and the>propo rtions su bscribing to particular opinions deviated 
by no ..more than a few percentage points'" from the proportions for the total 
nondisabled and disabled samples. They were, somewhat less likely than 
average. to give high priori ty^to the goals of succeeding jnj:])eir own busi- 
ness and raising a family. , 

In addition to including a larger proportion 1 of ^nontraditional" (older, 
married, nonwhite) students, the disabled" group at public four-year colleges 
came from slightly lower socioeconomic backgrounds. For instance, 50 percent 
(compared with 43 percent of the rfondisabled group) said their fathers had no ' 
more than a high school education. Jllieir fathers were less likely.than the 
fathers of the nondisabled^ to* be- businessmen, ^eachers, or lawyers, but more 
likely to be physicians; farmers,, ajid semiskilled workers or laborers. Be- 
cause the median parental income reported by the disabled tended to be slightly 
Tower, it is not surprising that^they'were more Mkely to get grants and / 
'.scholarships and to express major financial concern. They were, less likely, 
however, to have taken college preparatory programs, made A averages, and 
ranked 1n the top quarter of their graduating classes, and they had less 



-confidence in the adequacy of their high school preparation, except in ' 

vocational skills. As to their reasons for attending college, 15 percent 

of the disabled, but only 10 percent of the.nondisabled, wanted to get away 

from home; thus, they were less likely to live with parents or relatives 

and more likely to live in. college dormitories. The disabled had somewhat 

lower degree aspirations, in thatthey were more likely to plan on no degree 

r~» ■ — — — ; : « — — 

o*»-on only an associate degree and less likely to aspire'to a baccalaureate; 

however, slightly larger proportions wanted a doctorate or law ^egWe. They 
were more likely to plan on becoming artists or engineers and less/likely to 
aspire- to careers in business, and they were somewhat more likely to anticipate 
high achievement such as graduating, with honors. They were morWikely to be^ 
liberal or far left in their political orientation. Although disabled fresh- 
men as a group tended to be somewhat more liberal than the"nondisibled"on: > 
certain questions, the discrepancies between the two groups were particularly 
marked among public fOur-year college entrants.' Thus, significantly ''larger 
proportions of the disabled felt that the wealthy should pay higher taxes, 
.that abortion should be legalized, that narijuafa should be legalized, that • 
divorce laws should be liberalized; that couples should live together before 
getting married, that public colleges should have open-admissions policies, 
and that college sports should be de-emphasized. This liberalism' w/is also 
manifested in their more activist stance with respect, to different life 
goals: Jhus, they were more likely than were their nondisabted counter- .' 
parts to give high priority to influencing social values and the political 
structure, becoming involved in programs -to clean up the environment and % 
in community action programs, and Working to promote racial understanding. * ; 



i 



Private Four-Year CollegesT - 

■ This category encompasses a diverse- group of institutions, ranging from- 
_ * highly selective liberal arts colleges with a national reputation to "in- 

■ visible" nonselective sectarian institutions. This heterogeneity,*may account 

for some of the observed anomolies In the characteristics of freshmen enrolling 

» - '• 

in privat e four-year colleges, who in some ways resemble , the highly able and 

1 *■ . ; ~ ; ; ■ — -*T5 — 

affluent freshmen^who enroll in universities but share certain characteris- 
tics that typify two-year college entrants. 

Private four-year colleges enrolled 17 percent of both the disabled and 
the noridisabled samples, with women predominating (52-53 percent). Those 

disabled freshrnerrreqirrring architectural accommodations were somewhat less 

inclined to attend these institutions than other types, making up only 4 . 
percent of the disabled enrollments. Tho'se with visual , hearing, and 
multiple disabilities were somewhat overrepresented, and" those with unknown \ 
disabilities were somewhat underrepresented. • , •• 

As with/ public four-year college freshmen^vVtually all the nbndisabled 
were unmarked 17-20-year-olds; 96 pencertf had graduated from high school in' 

<1978., Jh,e disabled group included more nontraditional students, in that 3 7 

'. ? « * -.- * '*,'»* 

percent were age 21 or 6*ver, 1 percent were married, and 7 'percent had 

graduated 'from high school earlier than 1978. One percent of both groups 



V 



e veterans, ; , f • « 

Minority students constituted *15 percent of the nondisabled entrants 
and 17*percent of tbe^disabled entrants, with Asians being overrepresented 
in both groups, Hi spanics being ynderrepreSented among the disabled, and 
those from "other" racial/ethnic backgrounds being overrepresented among 
tyie nondisabled and underrepresented among the disabled*, Protestants and *'* 

those with "other" religious preferences wer§ somewhat overrepresented, 

: . ' * . * - . ' 

* * 
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.whereas Jews -and Catholics were ^omewhat under rep resented, among public four- 
year college entrants. Close to two in five were reborn Christians. 

Freshmen at private four-year colleges came from relatively h,1gh socio- 
economic backgrounds., though not so high as those of university freshmen. 
For instarice, about three in ten. estimated their parents' income to be' over 
$30,000; 44 percent of both groups said their fathers had at least a bac- 



V 
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ca laureate. Their fathers were more likely .than average to be physicians, . 
lawyers., and clergymen and'less likely than~ average to be engineers and 
military personnel. * 

; / . The same general comment can, be made about their high school prepara- 
tion, 



in^^ey^r^nx>re01*ely^ 

colleges, but less likely than those at public and private universities, 
'to^ have taken a college preparatory program,/made A averages, and ranked 
in the top quarter of their classes. However,, they were generally no more * 
likely- than public four-year college freshmen to perceive themselves as/ 
being welUprepa red in academic subjects, no less likely to have .taken 
remedial work in high school; and only slightly less likely to anticipate 
^needing remedaal work. They were more likely than .average to play a musical \ 
instrument, attend religious services, jog, and take vitamins, ahd^a rela- 
tively lar^e proportion worked in a pblftical campaign. 

L1ke 4 university freshmen, freshmen at private foun-year colleges tended**' 
to mention traditional libera Farts" reasons for attending- college: gaining • 
^ a general education, learning about things that interest them, -becoming more 
cultured, meeting new and Interesting people. They also wanted to prepare 
themselve^for graduate or professional school but were relatively -uninterested 
1n getting a better, job or making We mope*. They tended to make multiple 
^ applications and to get accepted by several' Institutions besides $he one they 

ERIC ■ > • * * .... . 5&8 



were actually attending, which they chose, because of its academic reputation 
and offer of financial assistance. They were more likely than any other 
group except private two-year college freshmen to be recruited by a college 

* * 

*( w 
representative; they were of ten. influenced in their college choice by other ' 

people (relatives, alumni, friends). Over half '(compared with sightly more 

than one-third of the total samples) attended colleges that were' located 

over 100 miles from' their homes; about three- fourths lived -in college^ dorms , 

16-17 percent with parents or relatives? and 4 percent in private housing. 

Their dependence on their parents was about average, except that over seven 

* - . • ■ ' 1 • 4. * 

in ten said they got at- least $600 in assistance from" their parent, who 

- 7 * \ 

eusource of college support byV77 percent of the disabled anq> 
79 percent of the nondisabled. Like the freshmen at private universities, 
they drew on a variety of other sources 'of support as well: They were more . 
Jikely than-. any other group to* get loans, and larger-than-.average proportions 
•got grants .and* scholarships or expected 'to draw on earnings 'or 'savings from 
•^lpyWot« ..Cfoijseguently, a^.relati vely 7 itrgeo proportion expected to "get' 
jobsvto. pay college .e^^^^Despgle, the various sources ^they have to draw 
*on, they were more l1kely»Wiftpy; other* group, to express major concern about 



-their ability to pay for college US-pe*cef)t pf the nondisabled ^and 22 per- 

cent of the disabled) and least likely^£9.<>say they felt no concern ; 

* The degree'aspfrations of private,, foiir-year college entrants were high 

(though not so high as ihose. of priva^e^un.iversiiy entrants) , with larger- 

than-average proportions aspiring to a ma^ster^s^, doctoral, or. profess-ionaK^- 

degree. Their major field choices VeHected the liberal arts -curricula, of 

the colleges they attended, with larger- than-ayerage proportions planning 

- * * / "V * ' '* ' • ' J ' * 

to ma jo r* in biological soie ffeer, r English Jbistpry/political science, and " 

■ * ... * \ ' ~ i . » 

other humanities; the social sciences were mbr£ popular 4 .with<this group 



( . than with any others Relatively few were interested^n^engi nee ring or 
v Hjn,"other technical ""and "other nontechnical^ fields. Larger- than-average 
proportions planned to become doctors, 4-awyers, and clergy or ^e re undecided 
aboul^heir future ^careers. Thus, about 15 percent expected to change majors 
and career choices in college. Like university* entrants*, they tended to 



anticipate 'achieving. academically (earning at least a B average, graduating 

V with honors, feeing elected to an honor society) ..joining a /ratermity *or 

\ • -•' \ ~ - ' V- # 

u sorority, and being satisfied with college. "Relatively large proportions 

.expected' £o be elected to a student, office, to ge$ married within a year 
" . <. . 

Rafter college, and participate in s>tudent protests. 

As was pointed outjvfliany private four-year 'colleges are operated by ' 

or affiliated with reli,giote denominations, and the religious* orientation 

. of many of these freshmen was\reflec ted in their opinions on current issues: 

Thus, they were more likely tharr.others to disapprove of legalizing aboi 

liberalizing divorce laws,. legalizing marijuana,, living together before ' 

' •* • V ! \ 

marriage, or having casua^ex. Lower- than-average' proportions felt -that 




urban probl ems can be solved only by huge outlays of- federal money or thai 



«•'.»•••.' v. ' ^ 

a national health care^plan should be- established. On the liberal side, a - 

' relatively large s proportion- thought. the death, penalty should be abolished, 

s and they were more likely than university entrants to favor'busing tb achieve 

, v. » 

. raqial balance, 6pen admissions at public colleges, and preferential treatment 
' in admissions for the 1 disadvantaged. Their life gdals reflected high social 

consciousness. Thusi they were more likely than most others to give higfr 

\. ■ ... ^ 

priority to helping others,-- influencing social values'^and the political 

\ ■< . ' ■ • •" ' ' ' ' * ' ' • '• • 

structure, promoting racial understanding, participating in community adtion 

programs, and keeping up-to-date with political; affairs. They also .tended to 

emphasize the perscfaal goals of developing a meaningful philosophy of life-* 
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and raising a family. On the other hand, relatively few we&e interested in 
| , winning recognition from colleagues, having administrative responsibility 

over others, or succeeding in their own business. Private four-year college 
• entrants were somewhat less likely than average to characterize themselves as 
middle-of-the-road and more likely to call themselves/conservative, although 
a fairly large prdfebrti orT(es pec i ally of the" disabled) regarded themselves as 
liberal. 

. Differences between disabled and nondisabled entrants to private four- 
year colleges (other than. those general differences-such as the greater^ 
| . proportions of older.married freshmen* who have-not taken a college preparatory 
v • program and who have delayed entry to college-that characterize the total; 
| • samples) were few. The disabled group incited fewer ihites and Hisparvics 
' . and more Asians . The fathers of the disabled Vreshmei were less^ikely to. 
be businessmen or^eajhers ahd mo>e. likely to be lawyers. "Though they came 

I*&S*M lower-ijfcome backgrpu^dTTrrade slightli lower grades in high - 
: \^f scnQoL wSre more likely to have'taken remedial worki nonetheless the disabled 
I were as ' l1kel * to ^el very well prepaid (except in mathematics) and, indeed 
to rate their preparation in history/social studies, vocational skills, 
musical and artistic skills, and study habits higher. The disabled." we're less 
| ' Interested.. than the nondisabled in business (as* career of* a major), and 1 
•; ; . more interested in history/soiial studies and o^er humanities (as probable 
| majors) ahd in law and college teaching (as careers). They were less likely 
* ^ t"an their nondisabled counterparty to 'be middle-of-the-raad politically and 

more likely. to be liberal. Larger proportions approved of open admissions ' 
| . ., ana of civil disobedience, and fewer gave, high priority to .the" life goals 

/of being financialiy very -well-off and raising a family,. , 
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Public Two-.Year Colleges ' * » 
. — . ^ , 

Although much has .already^ been, said in this report about'the role of 
the community college in opening access to higher eifucatton for many "non- . 
traditional" students who might otherwise not have gone to college at all, 
one shj^ld notJose sight of theVact that the majority of entrants to public 

two-year colleges a re M tra'tittiTina^r 1 ^reshmeTr^ho^^om^f r6m middle-income ; 

families -and whose high school records qualify 'them /for entry to more selec- 
tiye institutions. Indeed, many of these freshmen enroll in transfer programs 
and will eventually complete. the baccalaureate elsewhere. Moreover, as fee 
costs of attending college continue to rise, as the rate of return an a 
college education falls because of reduced market demand for degree-nolders,, 
and as public support of higher education drops, it seems likely that the • 
community college will be selected by even greater proportions "of young 

people who might previously have gone elsewhere to college. ' 1 ' 

'• ' • •» 

In 1978, public two-year colleges. were/the predominant institutional type, 

«* 

enrolling 34~ percent of the nondisabled sample and 38 percent of the disable 

sample, with those haying learning, orthopedic, "other," multiple, and hearing 

disabilities being overrepresented and those with visual and .unknown disabiliti 

b #"9 °underrepresented<. Over half (53 percent) of all those disabled freshmen 

requiring architectural accommodations entered these institutions; thus* they 

constitute 8 percent of all disabled entrants. The gender composition of the 

> * ' ' 

two groups differed: Women made up 51 percent of the nondisabled group 

***** * * 

(exactly their figure in the'total disabled population) but only 46 percent 

* * 

of the disabled group- (compared- with 49 percent among all disabled freshmen). 

„JL ut> K c two-year colleges enrolled larger proportions of "nontraditionaT 
freslimen than any other instituSonal type:- Thus, 5 percent of the .nondisabled 
and 12 percent of the disabled were ag#21 or oyer (indeed, 1 percent of the 
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noncfisabled and- 5 percent of the disabled were age 30 ,or older); 2 percent 
ofH^e, nondisabled and 6 percent of .the disabled were* married; 2 percent of 
the nondfeabled and 4 percent of the disabled were' ve®£ns. 

The proport4mis^ of whites among. .public two-year college freshmen fore 
higher than was the ca§e at private universities* or public and private four- 
year coHeges: tieven percent oTf~ thTho~ndTsabledThd 13 percent of "the dis-'~ 

* * * ^ ^^^^ % ' W % 

abled, freshmen Were nonwhite, wltt^those, f rom "others racial/ethrric backgrounds 
being overrepresented but with the 6th v e^mi nori ty groups (especially Blacks)* 
being underrepresented. Community coll'eges were the only institutional types 
at which Cathojics were overrepresented, relative to their proportion! among 
-all freshmen; Protectants and Jews were underrepresented, as were reborn 

Christians. Freshmen having no religious preference/were underrepresented 

' - v . 

among the nondisabled but overrepresented among the disabled. 

^Tfie^sbcioeconomic status of many of these freshmen tended to be low: 

Only 14 percent -reported parental incomes of $30,000 'or more; 58 percent of J 

the nondisabled and 65 percent of the disabled came fr^families* whose in-* 

comes were, under $20,000* Similarly, about thre*-f i f ths of thWathers and 

two-thirds of the mothers had no more than a high school education. The 

, • * •■ 

/*• # * 

proportions of fathers who were businessmen,- physicians', or military, per^ 

sonnel were lower than average; the proportions who. were skilled or semiskilled 

workers or laborers were relatively higl?? i ■ , 

. The high /school records of many public two-year college entrants were 

also relatively poor. Nine percent of the* nondisabled/ and 14 percent *f >the • 

i ■ > • ' • ♦ 

disabled had/ graduated from high schoo>earlierrfcharr 1978* ^md thus delayed : . 

/.'*,- : ' ' ■ '/**V 

entry to college; 1 percent of the nondisabled. and 3 -percent of the disabled 

■ ' ■ J ' ■'''.{,'' , ■ • • * \ - 

had" passed the GED test. One-fifth of the nondisabled -afld 30 percent af the ^ 
.'disabled/had taken other- thao-college-preparatory 'programs. Their grade- - . 
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averages and class ranks" tended to be low. They were slightly more likely 

t ■* * . 

than average to haVe tpken remedial work (a mean 6r about 12 percent) but 

* r < ■ ^ 

rto more likely than average to anticipate taking remediation pr tutoring 

i«n college. They^lacked confidence in the adequacy of their high school- 

pr^ptfrat^n* 'especially in- reading and composition. ^They were more likely 

than average to indicate: urat they smoked, but the proportions saying they 

played a musical instrument, 'att^ffied concerts or recitals, jogged,- worked 

in political campaigns, or attended religious services during the previous 

» * ■ 

v year were lower than. average. 

Their reasons for attending college tended to be practical(to be able 
sto gist a better job and make more money); *n addition, ^6 percent of the non 1 
disaMed arid ,12 percent of the disabled said they yrefe going to college 
because th^yscould not find a job. Most had applied to, and been accepted 
by, no other, orioqly one other, institution. As reasons for choosing a par- / 
tfcuiar institution,' loXtuttion and the desire to. live at home were mentioned 
more frequently by these ..fre^hmea' than by entrants to other institutional types, 
whereas the co 11 ege's^ academic reputation an?offer of financial aid were 
mentioned' lesflcrf tern than average. The advice Of a guidance counselor was 

also a relatively important consideration. * 

i ' « 

Since theftece|sjj^ty'Of the community college is one of its main 

attractions, it 'is no;t k surprising that seven, in ten of these freshmen said 

that their colleges were within 50 miles of their hongs. Moreover, a much x 

* ' 9 

• » » • f 

larger propdrtion of public two-year college -entrants than of any ftfcher 

; . ' ' - , ' . • '' 

group (61 percent of the nondisabled, 55 percent of the -disabled) lived with 

• * 

parents or relatives (though they w^rd more likely than any» other. group to ■ 

« * • • • 

indicate a preference for living in other- prjvate housing) and a mucfi^ 

smaller proportion lived In college dormitories. . V 



Despite the high pVoportifins that lived with their parents, relatively 

few had beer* .listed as an exemption on their parents' income tax return or 

received at Jeast $600 in assistance from their parents and they were most 

likely of any group to say that no other dependents from their families were 

. .attending college. Moreover, they were less likely than any other group to 

say they got parental aid to help pay for their^college costs but also rela- 

tively unlikely to get grants and scholarship and' loans or to support thent 

selves through employment. Nonetheless, they were no more inclined than 

average to fee}* major concern about their ability to pay for college. 

\ 

As one would expect, community college entrants were less likely than 

V 

any other group to aspire to advanced degrees and more likely to say either 

that they would; get no degree or only an associate degree. They were some- 
s' * * % 

what more likely than public four-year college entrants to plan op a bac- 

* ^ • 

eal aureate. Business was a particularly popular choice: > 30 percent planned 

to major in it, and 20 percent planned to enter business as a career.^ Other 

relatively pop.ular major field choices we/e agriculture and ^otfcer tjej^hni'cal" 

fields. Larger- than-average proportions expected to become farmers/ramchers, 

engineers .nurses and health professionals or to go into "other" fields.' 

Community college entrants were markedly less likely than average to r 

anticipate high academic achievement (making a B average or x better, being 

elected to an ac^emic honor society, graduating with^honors]; they were 

also less Jikely to expect to be elected to a student office, jojn a frater- 

nity or sorority, or be satisfied with college. In some ways, th$y* seemed 

to be more goal-directed than were 'freshmen at universities and four-year 

colleges, jn that %lat1vely few thought they would change major. fields or 

mi', 

career, choices or seek vocational counseling. ' But theyxwere more likely 



\ ^4 J- 

thatf. any, other, group- to say there was a very good chance, they^would -have to\ 

.1 Work at an'outside job^ while in college (30 percent of the nondisaMe^d, 24, 

percent of the disabled). V " « 

*'•«.»' 

Greater-than-average proportions of freshmen entering public two-year ^ 
co lieges 'considered themselves to be middle-of-the-road politically, and 
. smaller-than-average proportions identified themselves*as , liberal or cbjrj^. W 
serv'ative. Nonetheless, they were more inclined than others t9 a.dopt a 
libera] position on certain questions: higher taxes for the wealthy} national 
.' health care; federal investments to solve urban problems i' living together 
^ before marriage;- liberalizing idivorce laws. . On the conservative side, they., 

' were « more likely than any other.group to feel that the'courts are too con- 

. ■ . c > 

cemed with the rights of criminals,* On campus questions, their pos.ition is 

the reverse. of that taken by university freshmen: that is, th$y support 

" -social ,equity (giving- preferential treatment to the disadvantaged, having 

open admissions at afl public colleges) but not student rights and freedoms-. .. "\ « 

*. - * • They also»s,tand in direct contrast' to 'private university freshmen in tha 
•- I . ■ > • , • • • »*•"*' 

*.. ,th*e proportions endorsing various life' goals is. relatively small: -They are 

feast likely of any group to rate as very important or essential the goals of 
. becdming an authority in the"r field, influencing social' values and the 
* political structure 1 , helping others In- difficulty, participating in community 
action programs, helping-^ promote r'afcial understanding, developing a 
- meaningful philosophy of life, and keeping 1 up-to-date with -political affairs. 
On. the other hand, they were more likely than any other group to want to 
succeed in their own business, and relatively large proportions endorsed** 
/ bethg*Very wetl-off financially and having administrative responsibility over 

others. • . \ * ' 

• y The most notable differences between the disabled and the nondisabled 
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groups at public two-yeair colleges, beyond those that have already been 

• * 
mentioned or that apply to the. total groups, were as follows: The disabled 

were much more likely to be "non traditional" (older, married^ veterans) and 
* 

to express no religious preference. They were more likely to have taken . 

other-than-college-preparatory courses and make C averages. "They were some- 

what more, likely to go to college in prder to get a general education and 

to meet new and interesting people; thjey more frequently chose their college 

for its academic reputation .and 'offer of-financial aid. The disabled more 

often lived in. private housing and expressed' a .pref6t:ence for these resiGteny 

tia>\mfngementis. Slightly higher proportions aspired to aMoctorafce, * 
♦ 

medical, or law degree; slightly more planned to become doctor^. Pinal lyi 
they were more likely than any other- group, to favor legalizing abortion and 

marijuana. m 

p * t 

Private Two- Year Colleges' • . . 

*As with private four-year colleges, this qategory comprises a diverse 
group of institutions: military academies, business schools, technical 
institutes, finishing schools, 'and sectarian colleges. Despite this divert 
sity> these colleges jnake up the smallest segment of American higher edu- 
cation, enrolling, 4 percent of lh*e tot^l norldisabled grt^iand 5 p,ercerjt of 
*the total disabled grpup in 1978; 4 percent; of the disabled* entrants /equi red 
architectural accommodations. Those with learning, hearing, speech, other, 

and multiple disabilities were overrepresented,' and those with orthopedic, 

* • 

visual, and unknown disabilities were underrepresented. One noteworthy 
feature of these institutions is that-the/ are female-dominated :,, 6 2 percent 



of the nondisabled freshmen and 59*percent of the disabled freshmen at 

» \ r 

private two-year .colleges were women. ■ s ~ • 

»' . . ' »- 

- Relatively large proportions of nontraditional freshmen enrolled in 
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private two-year colleges: 1 percent of the nondisabled and 6 percent of - 
. the disabled were' married (and, of the latter group,'. 53 percent were not' 
Hving'with their spouses). However, only lpercent of the nondisabled and 



2 percent of the disabled were veterans. 



Of the nondisabled freshmen, only one- tenth were nonwkite; both Hispanics 
• • • ^ H • . * 

and those of "other" racial /ethniV backgrounds were underrepresented, relative 

tto^their proportions An the total sample. By way of contrast,. fully one- *' 

quarter of tfte disabled freshmen were nonwnitir^?1^ n^inori ty groups 



except Hispanics beipg overreRres^nt§d\ Private two-year college?* were 



dominated) by Protestants; a»ir other categories of religfous preference were 
underrepresented. Moreover, the proportions^ considering themselves to be 
reborn Christians Were much higher than at any other uistitutfonal t^pe 

. (47 percent of the nondisabled, 54 -percent of the disabled,) . % * 

Although private two-year college entrant* >were^mofe^Tikely^than their 
counterparts, at community colleges to report parentaMncomes of $30,000 or 
more (20 percent of the nondisabled, 17 percent of the. disabled ) , the proper- 

' tiort of disabled freshmen who estimated their parents 1 incomeVto be less than 
$8,Q0O (25 percent) was much larger thah that 'for any other group. Similarly, 
though .about one-quarter of both disabled and nondisabled entrants to both**** 
public and private two-year colleges said their fathers had at least a bac-> 
calaureate, disabled freshmen at private two-year colleges were more likely 



than any other grtfup to say their fathers had no more than a high school 
education (63 percent, compared with an average of; 49 percent for the total 
^di^abled sample and 45 percent for the total nondisabled sample).. In short,. 



4 a substantial proportion of the dis^Wed^ entrants. to private two-year college 
were of low socioeconomic status. ° - * 

Private two-yea^col lege. freshmen were less likely than community college 
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freshmen to have graduated from high school 'earlier than 1979_(§ percent of 
*the nondisabled, 10 percent of the disabled); T percent of the nondisabled . 
and 2 percent of the disabled had passed the GEO test; and 1 percent of the 
nondisabled had never graduated from fyigh school. Twenty-three percent of 
nondisabled ancl 28 percent of tlfe disabled h$d taken an other- than-col lege . 
preparatory pro^m in high school. About* one- third of both groups had made 
no better than a C average and had ranked in the bottom half of the graduating 
class. The disabled were' considerably more likely to- have taken remedial ' 
work>in high school and somewhat 'more likely to anticipate needing remedia- 
tion at the college level (except ti% science, where 17 percent of the non- 
disabled but only 14 percent of the disabled expected to need^ remediation). 
The disabled wehre less confident of the adequacy* of their preparation in 
reading and composition, history and sociaT^studies, and vqcational^kills; 
but they were more likely, than any o£her group to feel well prepared in 
musical and artistic skills. " 

As very important reasons for'goincp to college, private two-year college ' 
freshmen 'were more likely than 5 entrants to other institutions to say that 
their parents wanted them. to attend, that they wanted to getaway from^ 
home, and that they wanted to imftrotf^their leading and study skills; rela-- 
tively large" proporti ons. wanted. W become more cultured and to be able to 
get bkttef jobs. Like their counterparts at community colleges, they were 
.also, likely to say they were Attending college because tfiey could, not fi/id" ' 
a job. They were the most likely to any group to say they had applied to no 
college other than the one they were attending and'least likely to say they 
were in the^r first-choice institutions.. In choosing their institution, 
they were likely to have been influenced by other pqo^e (friends, teachers, 
guidance counselors, and college recruiters) or by. the .offer of financial 



"assistance, but relatively few said that t$e institution's academic reputa- 
tion, an offer, of financial assistance, or the desire 'to live at home 
motivated their choosing'the particular Institution. They were less likely 
than average to attend colleges within ten miles of their homes; the non- V 
disabled were especially likely to say that their homes were between 11 •* 

and 50 miles from home< whereas the disabled tended to travel , greater dis- . 

' \ ' • 

tances: 15 percent (Compared with only 8 percent'of the gondisabled) said 

* ' " \ » * * * 

their home and institutions were more than 500 miles apart., Larger- t$fo- 
average proportions of both groups, planned -to live 1r\, col lege dormitories*, y 
during the. freshpian year, and small er-than-average proportions planned to* / 

live /at home or in other prfv?te housing/ " 

" — " ■ • ' N l 

Not only were they moire likely than their* counterparts at public two- m 

year col l eges to say they got at least $600 worth of, assistance Vrom their ' 

parents, bufalsq they were more Ukely to cite parental aid as a source •* 

of. college support; in addition, relatively large proportions cjot grants '* 

and loans, and they were more likely than most other groups to draw on 

V. * 

. ♦ ' »» * 

"other" sources. Th^ir tendency to express concern about 0 their ability to 
pay for college' was about average. • • . - * 

The degree aspirations of the disabled and the nondisabl-ea differed -- ' 
considerably. The disabled were 'much more likely to sa^ they would get no 
dejgree (7 percent, compared with 2 percent of the nondisabled) and somewhat 
more likely to aspire'to a doctorate. or a professional degree, especially ' 
in divinity (6 percent, versus no more than 1 percent pf any other group). 
On the other hand, c.lose to one-fifth of the nondisabled, but only 6 percent 
of the disabled, planned to get an associate degree. Both the disabled and 
the nondisabled freshmen at private two-year colleges were more likely than 
freshmen at other,1nst1tutional types to plan to major in business, though 



* only 20 percent of' the nondisabled and 14. percent of the disabled, planned 

to entfer careers in bus.ine%s. Othir /elatively pdpular mao'or fields were 

education, fine arts, and "other nontechnical" fields; common, career choices 

were artist, school teacher, and clergy; 7 percent of . the disabled,, but only 

3 percent of the nondisabled, wanted to become health professionals. . Finally, 

close to one-fifth of the disabled, but'only 12 percent of the nondisabled, 

were. undecided about their career plans. Thus, it is not surprising that' 

relatively large proportions of the disabled thought there was" a good chance 

they would change majors and.,career choices while in college. They were -# also 

more inclined than the nondisabled to think -they would fail one or more/ 
,. - >■ 

•« - ' 

courses and need extra time', to complete the baccalaureate.' Private two-year 

col lege. entrants were more likely than any other group to anticipate trans- 

. * • v • v 

• ' « ■> 

iferring to.another institution and getting married white in college or within 
a year after college. They wete less 1 iHtely^ than average to expect to get a',*, 
job 'to help pay for college expenses', live in a coeducational dorni, find an • 
appropriate job after college, or achieve academically (graduating 'with 

£ .. . > ? • * , • 

honors-, being elected to an academic honor society, making at least a B" 
average). 7<* * 

Larger-than-average* proportions of the disabled characterized themselves 
a^s conservative, whereas largeT-than-average proportions of the nondisabled 
characterized themselves as^iddle-of-the-road^.in addition, 5 percent of" 
the nondisabled said they\were far left in theircpolitical leanings. Except 
on social^ equity issues (busing to achieve racial balance in the schools, 
preferential treatment in admissions for the disadvantaged, open admissions' 
at all public colleges), both groups tended to take conservative positions 
(on student rights, sexual behavior, and equality for women, for example), 
although a relatively large proportion favored national health care. This ' 
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conservatism' may be attributable to the'religiosity of many private two-year 
college entrants (as reflected in the high proportion of reborn Christians 
^and of students saying th$y had attended religious services frequently duri 
the previous "year). Where the two groups differed, tftp disabl^cf held more 

r * 

'liberal (pr 3ess traditional) views than the nondisabled; thus, the disabled 
were more likely to believe that 'heavy federal outlays are needed to solve 
urban problems, that the wealthy should, pay more taxes, that the death 

•penalty should be abolished^ that college grades shqutd be abolished, that 

college sports should get less emphasis, and that people should not obey 

laws* that violate their personal values*. - K s « 

K The two groups alsef differed in the^r IJfe goals,. with the disabled 

being much, more likely than any other grouR to givejiigh priority to the 

" * 4 -> 

artistic goals. .of writing original worRS and creating artistic works such 

as'painting and sculpture. In additidn, close to*ha*lf of the disabled, but 

only 36 percent of the pondisabled, wanted to help promote racial under- 

standing. The nondisabled were mote achievement- and status-oVi^nted, with 

relatively large proportions endorsing such goals as becoming an authority 

in one's field, winning recognition from colleague^, having administrative 

responsibility over others, and being very well-off financially. Both 

groups were concerned with influencing social values and the political 

structure, helping others, and raising a family. 

As this discussion has suggested, differences between the* disabled and 

the nondisabled were more marked about private two-year college freshmen / 

than among freshmen at other institutional type's/ The disabled group in- ' 

eluded a much larger proportion of minority students and of students from" 

disadvantaged backgrounds (as measured b^parental income and father's edu- 

cation). Perhaps these background 'differences account for the strong dif- 

oferences in aspirations, expectations, opinions, and life goals. 



^chapter ^o. 

* * * ,*imp144satl6ns of the StuSy . 

* , '" '.'».■ 

. 'For the U.S. higher education* system' and^or the handicapped of the 

nations this is a pioneering era. At/long last,- the law requires that 

colleges, and "universities 5 receiving' federal Jfands majce their facilities 

and programs. a.ccessifrV&o : the handicapped . At 1 ong 1 astC* the di sabl e<L 

are being emended the opportunity to* pursue higher education:. Respon- 

( sibUlty for their success, as college students is* shared by the disabl 

themselves arioV by *the academic; inst&jjrtlonsuW enroll them. 

The findings from this" studyprpyide first nationally representa- 
' * *. « • ^ '.-•*'•«•'• *. p . * 

: tive, data-based information on disabled freshmen as they enter college. 

., ■ :> * * J - • 

The results of ,the folloW-UR savvey *sjtould permit uis to draw an even more 

:' **» ■ . • 

^comprehensive and detailed picture of these* students as. they progress 

'through college and to define more precisely the> needs. For instance, 

'the fresltnan data indicate that, even though only 6 percent of all handi- 

, capped fre'shmeri # reguire architectural accommodations, this group is fajrlj 

evenly distributed among institutional types'; thus, " every type of higher 

education institution has an obligation to provide such facilities." The 

follow-up survey should yield information on the nature of the accommo 

tions required by the remaining 94 percent of the handicapped grou* 

the additional costs of complying' with federal law accrue to cc 

universities at a time when tjhey are already hard-pressed 

constraints, it is imperative that academic administrat 

of which accommodations are most usefuf , and to whom. 




The findings already produced^" th^s study, of the disabled 'college 
udent have important implications not only for academic institutions; but. 
or other agencies and segments of U.S.Nqciety as well. These- imp! i'ca- 
tions, and the empirical evidence on which they, rest, are summarized in . 

the remainder of this chapter." 

. • - • \ 

a I. Since comparisons of disabled and. nondisabled 1978 freshmen show 
that the two groups do not differ markedly in°their backgrounds,' previous 
academic performance, values and attitudes, or educational an<f career aspira 
tions, it follows. that the institution bears as great a responsibility for 
the ultimate success, or failure of the disabled student as it does for the * 
educational-development of all its students* This means. that colleges and 
universities must marshal! their human and material resources. to facilitate, 
, rather than hinder, the progress of the disabled. 

>* 2. Differences among groups according, to. their disability area(s) • 

underscore the need for policymakers to address the question of whether 

* . •* * 

the> f should formulate general provisions and policies for all handicapped 
students or shoujd instead consider special provisions and policies that ' 

ake thesa differences into account. * > 

$ 

3; Typically, disabled freshmen enter college feeling less confident 
of their academic ability and high school preparation than, do nondisabled* 
freshmen. Thus, institutional policymakers* who are committed to offering 
the .handicapped access to more than a revolving door face questions not 

» 

covered by federal .law: Having admitted the disabled, to what extent are " 
institutions responsible for providing them with remediation in subjects 
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where they are weak? At the very least, academic institutions could provide 
their freshmen with lists of private tutors, community-based options for' 
remediation, and so forth. Such a service, while costing the institutions 
very little, coul,d_go a long way toward meeting the special needs of the 
disabled. . . ▼ 

' 4. Since so many disabled freshmen seemed to lack confidence in the 

'A ' • 

adequacy of their academic preparation* elementary and secondary schools 

' ' t i 

need-to reassess the quality of the education they are providing to their 
handicapped students. Since,Ju-re^ajWe4y large proportion^ of disabled 
'freshmen had not taken a coll ege^ preparatory program in high school, the 
lower schools also need to evaluate their counseling arid guidance programs 
to ascertain whether disabled students are being discouraged by their 
teachers and counselors from considering college as an. option. 

5. Although the disabled 1978 freshmen were just as career-oriented 
as their nondisabled Counterparts, evidence indicates that they. had a ^ 
harder time finding jobs. For instance, they were less likely to mention 
savings or earnings from employment and College Work-Study as sources of 
support, less likely to expect they, would work during college' to help 
meet college, costs, but more likely to say they were attending college 
because they could no.t find r a job or because theyjtofik nothing better to • 
do. Clearly, U.S. society needs to improve its record for employing the 
handica'pped. Higher education institutions should lead the way, not only*, 
by offering on-campus jobs to their disabled students but also by making 
dfrect appeals to ^the employers in theic communities. ^ * 
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6. These analyses Indicate that disabled 4978 freshmen tended to 

/'• ' • ■ ' 

/ . come fr*om slightly lower socioeconomic backgrounds than their nondisabled 

counterparts and were sqmewha* more likely, to express major concern about = 

their ability to pay for coliege. In addition, a larger proportion r,elied 

6n grants and scholarships. . At a time when Tederal^ support for higher 

educations being reduced, it is important that financial aid programs' 

that benefit disabled students be maintained. Cutbacks in such programs 

will ultimately work ta the detriment of U.S. society _§r a whole. 

7. That men slightly ocitnumbered women among disabled 1978 freshmen ? 
whereas women slightly outnumbered men amofrg the nondisabled, suggests 
that many disabled women who have the potential' for college are failing 

to realize this potential^ perhaps because they receive little encourage- 
merit to do so from their parents," teachers, arid Counselors. Whatever. the 
explanation, 'the implication is that colleges and universities should 
develop outreach programs to. recruit :these women; it may also be necessary 
to provide them with special support services onc§ they have enrolled in 
college.* * * t * 

8. " The differential enrollment patterns of freshmen from diffejrenr 
disability groups suggest. that some types of- institutions need to do more, 
to reach 3 wilier range of disabled^ students? For instance ^relative to 
their proportion among all entering freshmen, the orthopedically disabled 
were^under^epresented at all types of institutions. exdept public two-year 
colleges. Amon'g disabled entrants to private universities— generally the 

most selective and elite. of institutional types— those with orthopedic, 

learning", "other/ 1 and multiple disabilities were underrepresented. Col- 
lege officials concerned with opening access to the disabled may want to 
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examine the record of their own institutions and to take steps toward 

> V' 

recruiting specific groups of disabled students. 

•v . • » - . 

^ In 1978, 38 percent of the disabled freshmen (compared with 34 

percent of the^ncSdi sailed) entered public two-year colleges, aVdid-53 

percent of those disabled freshmen requiring architectural accommodations.. 

Community colleges are to be commended for opening access ,^o the disabled, 

as well, as to other "nontraditional ," J'high-risk" groups such as older y 

students, married students,, veterans, the economically dis^Krantage'd, and 

the educationally underprepared. Nonetheless, research evidence shows ' tfiat 

public two-year colleges have negative effects on student persistence; thajt 

is, a student is^more likely to drop out of higher education if he/she, enrolls 

iti a community col lege' than if the same students enrolls in some other' 

• ,\ • • • ; ' . • \ , 

type of institution! Obvipusly, "it is* frivolous to recommend that students 

» * 

avoid enrolling in community colleges. A mope realistic suggestion i&that 



, reforms be iriftiated within, communi^ lieges to increase stuc^£^eraistence 

For example, community colleges might revitalize their transf er "function*- 

• • 'ft - . 

by establishing as one option a "transfer-coll ege-within-a-col lege," 

,- _ '»."'• 

wherelnjjtudents aspiring to a baccalaureate can be brought together. 

10. The overrepresentation of the disabled at two-year college's does 

;not let four-year colleges and universities off the hook; Three-fourths of 

V 

^the f978 disabled fresHmen enrolling at community colleges aspfred to at. > 
least a baccalaureate. If they are to realize these aspirations, they 
must be seen as an important group in articulation/transfer efforts. 

' * ' * •» 

w - ♦ ^ v '<< « 

Hi One specific feature of community. doll eges that may in part explain 
,their negative 'effect on-persistence is that most, of* them are commuter insti-. 



tutions-and do. not provide residential facfl.i ties- for their students^ A bcx 



body 



of research inchoates that students who live in on-campus. housing ,(e.g«, • 
college dormitories) are more likely than those who lite <frf caffnpus 
(e.g., with parents or ^ther .relatives; in private apartments) to persist 
in college, probably because they have a greater opportunity to -become 
• s deeply, involved in^college life. Many disabled freshmen—especially - . 
those with Speech and learning disabilities— miss this opportunity be- 
cause they do not live in campus residential facilities. Thus, community 
colleges and other institutions where dormitory facilities are scarce 

should seek other ways of involving commuter students in campus life: 
. - \ ^ - # r * • ' 

for instance, by providing centers—similar to the women's centers and 

international houses that now exist on many campuses— where* students can . 

meet together informally. % 

121 Finally, some effort should be made to develop funding ^ormull^ 

that allocatk resources in sucK a way that academic institutions serving 

the handicapped receive more funds 'to accommodate them. • ^ ■ 
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First 



Middle or Majden 



Last 



When were you born? 



CVJ 



T ) 



Month Day 



Ynr 



1978 STUDENT INFORMATION FORM 


DIRECTIONS 
Your resooflses will be read bv an ootical 
mark reader. Your careful observance of 
theee few simple rules will be most aopre- 
dated. 

a the on4y black 1-d pancil [No. 2 or l—i). 
a Make heavy Made marka that f HI uWearde. 
•a grata eteeary any answer you wish to change, 
a Make no atray marking* of any kind. 
EXAMftE: 

Wm marka made with baaPpen or fountain pan 
bepraaarty read? Yaa..O No..# 


Dear Stu^enj^^J^ ' t 

Hie information in this form is being collected as part of a continuing study of higher educa- 
f tion conducted jointly by the American Council on Education and the University of California 
at Los^An^eles. Your voluntary participation in this research is being solicited jn order to achieve * 
a better understanding of how students are affected by their college experiences. Detailed infor- 
mation on the goals and design of this research program are furnished in research reports availa- 
ble from the Laboratory for Research on Higher Education at 17CLA. Identifying information 
has been requested in order to make subsequent mail follow-up studies possible. Your response * 
will be held in the strictest professional confidence. 

( ^ Sincerely, * ^W^^^2^ 

Alexander W. Asttn, Director 
Cooperative Institutional Research Program 
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5. Was your high school program: (Mark one) 
^ College preparatory? O 

Other? (For ex.. vocational) .0 

6. What was your. average grade in high school? 
(Marl one') Aor A+Q B~0 




. How wall do you feel thiT^our high school 
prepared you in the following areas: 

(Mark one in aach row) Y«nr Fairly 



Mathematical skills . 
Reading and composition 
Foreign languages .... 
Science 



Wall Wafl Poorly 

■O-.O.-O 
■O--0--O 
■0---0.-0 
■0..0.:0 



1. Your sex: v Maie . .0 Female . .O 

• ■ ;-(,> • 

2. Are you a veteran? - ^ * 

(Mark one) * No . .Q Yasa^O 41 *" 

3. How old will you be on December 31 1 
of this year? (Mark one) • 

.16 or younger .Q 2 1 0 

" O , 22 :..o 

18 0. 23-25 O 

™ O 26-29 0 

% 20 Q, 30or older . .' .Q 



4. In what year did you graduate from 
high school? (Mark one) 

* 1976 0 Did not gradoete but 

1977 0 Passed G.E:D. test). O 

1976 -O Never completed 

1975 or earlier .Q high school/^ . . O 

(Note: Pteaee cheek that your Mnctf mark in** 
are eo m afetefy darkening the frdee, Oo not 
use pan or make <S '.sor X u. Thank Yoy.y 

I 4 11111111111111 
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History, social*ciencas . . , -O • ■ O ■ ■ O 

Vocational skills . . .(} ■ ■ O ■ ■ O 

Musical and artistic skills . . -O ■ ■ O ■ ■ O 

Study habits.. . O- O- O 

r 8^Are you enroled (or enrolling) as a: 
(Mark one) FylLtime student?. . .0 
Part-time student? . . .0 

9. Prior to this term, have you ever taken 
• courses for credit at this institution? 

Yas . . ."O No . . .0 

10. Since leaving high school, have you ever 
taken courses at any oaster institution? . * 

*'" (Mark alt that apply P 0 r Not for 

in aach column) Cradit Credit 

no...., ..0...-0 

Yas. at a junior or emty. college . O • ■ '■ • O 
%es ( at a four-year collage or 

university .0/^ ■ O 

Yas, it soma, other postsecondary 
school (For ex., technical, 
vocational, business) O ■ ■ ■ O 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 I 1 1 1 1 I 1 1 

540 ' I. 



11. Have you had, or do you feel that you will 
need, any special tutoring or remedial work 
in any of the following subjects? 
(Mark all that 
apply) ^ f 

■ . *i 

English . . -00 Social studies. 

Reeding, . . 00 Science OO 

Mathematics Q O Foreign la nguageOO 



4/ 

oo- 



12. How many.miles is this college from 
your permanent home? (Mark one) 

* 5orlass. . . ] .Q 5M00 O 

8-10.^ O 101-500 O 

11-60 r O More than 500, . - O ' 

13* Whfre do you plan to live during the fall 
term? If you had a choice, where would 
you have preferred to live? 
... * . , . Hen Prefer 

(Mark one in each column) To*Live To Live 

With parents or relatives ...... O O 

Other private home, apt. o^rm. . O ■ ■ ■ ■ O 

College dormitory . . O ■ ■ ■ • O* 

Fraternity or sorority house . . . O -\- ■ ■ O 
Other campus student housing . . O « ■ • - O 
Other ^ . . .Q 

14. Is this college your: (Mark one) 

Firet chqice? . . O . Less than third 

Second choice?. O choice? O 

Third choice?. . O 

15. To how many colleges other than this one 
did you apply for admission this year? - 
Noother 1.Q 3^0 5*. O 

<p 2.Q 4.0 SormoreO ' 

Now >fyouaoP<t«dtoAoothfreoir«««. 
%k*\ to it«m 1 7 on tht ntxi p*o« ' 

r '* ^ 

16. How many other acceptances did you 
receive this year? (Mark oner 

NoneO 1-0 '3.0 5 Q„ ) 

2.Q 4.0 6ormoreO" 

I I I I I I I I I I I I I I || | 



17. How much of .your first year's educational 
expenses (room, board, tuition, and fees) §> § 
do you expect to covar from each J 
of tha sources listad below? 8 7 cT J* V 

• U el S 8 •» 

(Mark one answer for 
each possible source) 
Parental or family aid, or gifts 
Grants or Scholarship*: - 
* ' Basic Educational 

Opportunity Grant' . . 
Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity parent . . 
State scholarship or grant. 



* 7 8*8* 

* H H H H O 

ODOOOO 



OOOOOO. 

OOOOOO ■ 
OOOOOO' 
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22. For the activities below, indicate which 
ones you did during the past year . If you 
engaged in an activity "frequently, mark 
0. If you engaged in ap. activity one or 
more times, but not frequently, mark © 
(occasionally). Mark ® (not at all) if you 
have not performed the activity ^ 
during tha put year. " ~ 



College grant 

(other than aiaove). OOOOOO 
Other private grant . . ...OOOOOO. 



h 



Loans: * * • 

Fed. guaranteed student loan'. OOOOOO 
Nat l direct student loan . . . OOOOOO 

Other college loan . . OOOOOO 

Other loan . . . -.OOOOOO 

Work and Savings: ^ 
College Work-Study grant . . OOOOOO 
Other part-time work while i 

attending . . • OOOOOO 

Full-time wor k while attending OOOOOO 
Savings from summer work. . OOOOOO 
Other savings • • .......OOOOOO 

Spouse OOOOOO 

Your G.I. benefits OOOOOO 

Your parent's G.I. benefits - ■ . - OOOOOO 
Social secur. dependent's benefits OOOOOO 

Other '....OOOOOO 



\ 



18. Please answer the following questions regarding 



BEOG 
Grants 

..O. 

,.0. 



GSL 
Loam 

..o 



BEOG (Basic Educational Opportunity Grant) 
and GSL (Guaranteed Student Loan) financial 
aid programs. 4 (Mark all that 
apply in each column) 

1 have heard of this program .... 
I applied fqr aid from this program 
I qualified for aid in this program 

(whether or not I applied) ....... O . . " .£) 

19, Were you last year, or will you be this year: 
Living with your parents (for more Yes No 

than two consecutive weeks) 0-0 

Listed as an exemption on your parents 

Federal Income Tax Raturn .00 

Receiving assistance worth $600 or 
more from your parents .... 




20. Are you: (Mark one) 
• Not presently married. ...... 

Married., living with spouse * . 
Married, not living with spouse, 

21. Are you: (Mark at I that apply) 
White/Caucasian 
Black/Negro/Afro- Amerk 
American Indian 

Asian* American/Oriental . \ * ■ ■ ■ O 

MexIcatvAmerican/Chicano \ O 

Puerto Rican- American \ O 

Other 1 . . .V\.< * . . O 

I II 1 1 1 1 1 I I I I 



o 
o 
o 

o 
o 

.0 



(Mark one answer for 
each possible reason) 



(Mark one for < 



i item) 



. ©©© 
©@© 
©@© 



Played a musical instrument 
. Attended a religious service. 

Smoked cigarettes 

Took vitamins ©@© 

* Participated in organized 

demonstrations. * ©©© 

Tookatranquilizingpill ©@® 

Wore glasses or contact lenses . . . ©@© 
Attended a public recital or" <*u 

; concert^ . ..■ .©©© 

Tookjslee^mg pills ©@® 

Joggea vA.^. # ' ©@© 

. Stayed upall nights ...... . ©©T§) 

Drank beer - -4^. ®^)<3L 

Worked in a, Iqcal, state, or \ \ 



27. Ill deciding to go to college, how in> 
poftant to you 'war each of the • 
following reasons? t ^ £ S p 

m 

Hi 

My parents wanted me to go ... . ©@© 

I could pot find a job © ® © 

I wanted to get away from home . © © © 
To be able to get a better job. ... ©©© 
To gain a general education and 

appreciation of ideas ©0© 

To improve rpy reading and 

study skills ©.©© 

There was nothing better to do . . ©©© 
To make me a more cultured person ©©© 
To be able to make more money. . © ® © 
To Jeern more about things that 

interest me - ©®© 

To meet new and interesting people © ® © 
To prepare myself for graduate or * 
professional school ...... v ©® © 

28. Do you have any concern about your 
ability to finance your college educan 



national political campaign t . . ©<§>© \ tion? (Mark 1 one) 



23. Where did you rank academically in your 
high school graduating diss? (Mark 



V 



Aarkooe) I 

Top Quartet . O 3rd Quarter, . . . O ^ J ! 



2nd Quarter. . O Lowest Quarter. . O 
24a. Do you consider yourself physically 
handicapped? 

No ■ • O (Go to Question Number 25) 

24b. If yes, what type of handicap do you 
have? (Mark all that apply)' 

Hearing ..... O Orthopedic ....... O 

Speech A . . . O teaming disability. . O 
Visual,. ..... O 0tn « r O 

O 24c. Does your handicap require architectural 
accommodations (wheelchair ramps, 
elevators, etc)? * Yes Q No Q- 



25. What is the highest academic 
degree that you intend to 
obtain? 



t if 



i 



* in 



O-.O 

o..o 



' (Mark one in each column) 

J None jr 

* Associate *(A. A. or equivalent)^. 
O 0 ^^echelor's degree (B.A.. B.S., etc.). 0 . . O 
Master's degree (M.A., M.S., etc.) . O ■ ■ O 

Ph.D. or Ed.D O - O 

M.D., D.O.. D.D.S., or D.V.M. . . . O ■ ■ O 

LL.0. of J.D. (Law) O - .0 

B.D. or M.Div. (Divinity) O . . O 

Other:.' «....0,.0 

26a. How many persons are currently depen- 
dent on your parents for support (indud 
yourself and your parents, if applicable)? 



lO 2© 30 40 506o'rn<>'«0 
26b. How many df these dependents other than 



None (I am confident-met I will $ 

have suff wienf funds*) .' . . " O * 

Some concern (but I wM probacy 

have enough funds) X . . O 

Major concern (not sure I will have , 
enough funds to complete college). .0 

29. How would you characterize your 
political views? (Mark oner < 

Far left „. ,°. . ,\ . . O 

Liberal ,". O 

Middle-of-the-road. ■ O , 

Conservative * - ■ ■ • • ■ O ' ' 

Far right . .* ." . s • • * - ■ • O ; 

30. What is your best estimated your par* 
ants' total income last year?. Consider 
annual income from all sources -before 
taxes. (Mark one) 



Less'tha^S3,00OO 
$3,(XX«i999 / O 
$4,000-5,999 O 
$6,000-7,999 O 
$8^00-9,999 O 
$10,000-12,4990. 
$12,500-14,999© 



$15,000-19^99 0 
$20,000-24,9^0 
$25,000-29,999 O 

$30,000-34,9990 
$35,dp0-39^99O 
$40,000-49,9990 
$50,000 or more O 



3(1. What is the highest level of formal 
( .education obtained by your parents? 
V (Mark one in each column) Father Mother 
Grammar school or lessy. . . .0 • • '• • O 

Some high school .0 ■•■■©* 

High school graduate O ■ • ■ • O,. 

Postsacondary school otheY \ ^ 



....o.. v o. 

:::::::8::::8 



yourself are currently attending college? 

NoneO^lO 20 '3ormoreO 

III I I Ml I I M I I I I M I I M I I M I I I M I I I I 

-2- 



than college 
Some college .'. . 
College degree 

|ome graduate school . . -O ■' ■ • ■ O 
Graduajta degree ..>*... -O O 



f> 5 ) 32. Mirk only three rsi po nee e , 
r one in each column. 

©Your mother's occupation, 
© Your tiSXSll occupation. — - 
® Your probable career occupation -j 

NOTE: If your fathar (or mothar) 
' *» it deceased, pieeee indicete hit (har) . 
laat occupation. 



Accountant or actuary . ... t ..... . ©0© 

Actor or antartainar ©0® 

Architect or urban plannar © © © 

Artist. >. ©©© 

Business (clerical) ©0© 

Business executive * 

(management, administrator.) ©0© 

Business owner or proprietor .©0© 

lutjnaai se lssmen or buyer , . , . ©0© 

Qergymen (minister, priest) ........ ©0© 

Clergy («rm. religious) ©0© 

Dinted osyct^ogist . ©0© 

College teecher. ©0© 

Computar progr amm er or analyst ©0© 

Cortse/yettonist or for attar "©0© 

Dentist (including orthodomitt) . ...... ©0© 

tjietitienor homa economist v . ©0© 

"'Woaar . . . . , l V.'\ . .rr^©^)©^ 

Ferrner or rancher © 0 © 

Foreign service worker 

(including diplomat) ©0© 

Homarmkar (full-time) 00© 

I n tar i or dacorator 

{including designer) ©0® 

Imarprator (translator) . ©0© 

Lab technician or hygianist 00© 

Law anf or ca man i off tear 00© 

Lawyer (it tor nay) or jucJge J ...... . 00© 

■ Military service (caraar) . ©0© 

Musician (peHc*mer. composer) ©0© 

*m • .©0O* 

Optomatrltf . 00© 

Pfeewnecist t . ; ©0© 

jjhyeicien \ . . \ .©©© 

School counselor ©0© 

School principal or suparimandant . . . .©0© 

Scientific raaaarchar . ©0© 

Social, welfare or recreation worker. . . . ©0© 

Statistician *..... 00© 

Therapist {physical. 

* occupational, apaach) . . ©0© 

Taachar or admfhittrator (elementary) . . ©0© 
Taachar or administrator (sacondary) . '. *00© 

Vatarinartan . , A . s ©0©^ 

Writer or journalist . t . \ . 00© 

Skillad tradaa v . . . ©0© 

Othar 0 

Undecided' . -\ . . : . © ' 

Uborar (unakJIIad) 00 

Semi-skilled worker <V0® 

Othar occupation * ./.... ® © 

Unemployed ®@ 



• *411- , 
33. Mow ere soma rtaaom that might hava 
influenced your decision to attend this 
particular college. How important 
was each reason in your decision 
to come here? (Mark one an 
for each possible reason) 



c q *• 



5 js $ 



My ratativaa wanted ma to coma har a ©© © 

My taachar advised me ©0© 

This college has a vary good 

academic reputation ©©© 

I was offered financial assistance .. ©©© 

I was not accepted anywhere else ■#> ©0© 
* Someone who ejtt ibaan here before 

^eoViseo^rneltogo. . . . * ©0® 

This collage offers special-^ 

educational programs ....... ©0© 

This college has low tuition. ©0® 

My guidance couneaior advised ma . ©0®' 

I wanted to live at noma ... . ©0® 

A friend suggested attending . . . . . ©0® 

A college representative recruited me ©0® 

be Jure to answer question 34. 
35. Mark one in each row: 



34a. Current religious 
preference: 

(Mark one in each column) 

Baptist . . . ©0© 

Congregational (U.C.C.). ©0© 

Eastern Orthodox ©0© 

Episcopal ©0© 

♦Jewish ©0® 

Utter Day Saint} (Mormon) . . . ©0® 

Lutheran ©0© 

Methodist \ . . . ©0® 

Muslim ©0© 

Presbyterian ©©© 

Quaker '(.Society of Friends) . . . ®0® 

Roman Catholic ©0® 

Seventh Day Advent ist ©0® 

UnitariarvUniversaJist ©©© 

Othar Protestant ©0© 

Other Religion . . , . * © ©® 

^ne ©0® 

34b. Do you consider yourself a reborn 
Christian? Yes Q NoQ 



©Disagree Strongry— i 
©Piaearea Somewhat— i 
©Agree Somewhat- — , 
) Agree Strongly ~j | | | 

The Federal government is not doing enough to control environmental pollution © 0 © 0 

ThfFederel government is not doing enough to protect the consumer from faulty goods o 

art services \ ; ©0®© 

The Federal government should do more to discourage energy consumption © © ©© 

There is too much concern in the courts for the rights of criminals © © ©© 

Urbeo problems cannot be solved without huge investments of Federal monies © © © © 

People should not obey lews which violate their personal values I © © © © 

^Thedeeth penalty should be abolishedi . . V ©©©© 

A national health care plan is needed ^over everybody's medical costs , © © © © 

Energy shortages could cause a major depression or even wars in my lifetime if action-""* 

is not taken now to prevent them * m%0 ©©©© 

Abortion should be legal teed ...... ©©©© 

Grading in the high schools has become too easy © © © 

Tea activities of married women are best confined to the homa and family . . 0©©U 

A couple should live together for some time before deciding to get married . . -\ ..... . ©©©© 

Pirents shoulg* be discouraged from having large families : © © © 0 

Divorce lews should be liberalized . v . v. ©©©© 

If two people really like each other, it's all right for them to have sex even if they've 

known each, other for only a very short time *....©©©© 

Women should receive the same salary and opportunities for advancement as men in * * 

comparable positions 9 © © 0© 

Weelthy people should pay a larger share df taxes than they do now «■©©©© 

Marijuana should be legalized \ ©©©© 

Busing is O.K. if it helps to achieve racial balance in the schools ®©©fi) 

It is Important to have laws prohibiting homosexual relationships .* 0 © (^(7 

College officials have the right to regulate student behavior off campus © © 0 

Faculty promotions should be based in pert on student evaluations © ©,© (7) 

.College grades should be abolished ©© ©© 

Coljegee would be improved if organized sports were de-empHasi2ed .• . (a)©©© 

Student publications should be cleared by college off Iciels . . . . ©©©©< 

College officials hava the right to ben parsons with extreme views from speaking oncampus. © © © © 
Students from disadvantaged social backgrounds should,be given preferential treatment in 

college admissions ^ ©©©© 

Open admissions (admitting anyone who applies) should be adopted by all publicly ^ 

supported colleges, * ©®@© 




RIC 



nim,woytd ®® Even if it employs open admissions, a college should use the same performance standards ^ 

In awarding degrees to alt students , \\ Cti6)6><7) 

1 1 ii 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 r i,i i iiiiiMi 
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3t. Mow Uf lift of diff trtnt undtrgradum major 

- fields grouped into general categories; Mark only 
one circle to Indicate ydjyrr probable field of study ^ 



, m Arts and humanities 

f.Atx; fine and applied . . . -O 
English (language and 

literature). .• Q 

r^etory , . .. • 1 .Q 

JourMltjm* K . .O 

Language and Literature 

(txcetft English) . . . . .Q 

Musk: . . . . • ,"Q 

Philosophy Q 

Speech % . .© 

Theater or Drama \ O 

Theology or Religion O 

Ottver Arts and Humanities . O 

BIOLOGfCAL SCIENCE 
Biology (general) Q 



Biochemistry or 



rv 



...o 
...o 
...o 



lysKs 

BotafT 

Marine (Life) Science . 
Microbiology or 

Bacteriology .© 

Zoology Q 

Other' Biological 

Science O 

BUSINESS 

Accounting / -O 

Business Admin, (general). .O 

Finance O 

Marketing O 

Management \ .. Q 

Secretarial Studies Q 

Other Business. .O 

EDUCATION ^ 

^ Business Education O 

Elementary Education . . .0 
Music or Art Education. . .Q 
Physical Education 0/ 
• Recreation ..... 
Secondary Education 
. Special Education . . 
Other- Education . . . 



• o 

..Q 



ENGINEERING 

Aeronautical 04 

Astronautical Eng. 
Civil Engineering. . . . 
Chemical Engineering . 
Electrical or Electronic 

Engineering, . , O 

Industrial Engineering. . . .Q 
;/Mechank»r£ngineering. . .Q 
Other Enfj neerjng Q 



■O 
■O 

.0 



PHYSICAL SCIENCE 

Astronomy . . . / O 

Atmospheric Science 

(inch Meteorology) ... .0 

Chemistry O 

Earth Science O 

" Marine Science (incl. 

/^'Oceanography* O 

Mathematics.. . . # Q 

Physics'. . \ ........ .Q 

Statistics Q 

Other' Physical Science . . ,Q 

PROFESSIONAL 

Architecture or^Urban 

Planning. . * Q 

Home Economics 0**i 

Heelth Technology (medical, 

dental, laboratory) jQ 

Library or Archival Science . O 

Cursing Q 

Pharmacy Q 

Prodontal, Premedicine, 
"^^reveterinary ........ O 

Therapy (occupational, 

physical, speech). ..... .O 

Other Profe ssional O 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Anthropology . Q 

Economics vO" 

Geography O 

Political v Science (gov't., 

international relations) . . O 

Psychology Q 

Social Wor-k Q 

Sociology 

Other Social Science. (7\ . O 
TECHNICA 

Buildinj^Trades Q 

Processing or 
Computer Programming. . Q 

Drafting or Design: Q 

Electronics . , Q 

Mechanics Q 

Other Technical „ . .Q 

OTHER FIELDS . 

Agriculture O 

Communications 

(radio, T. V., etc.) O 

Computer Science Q 



. -412- 

37. Indicate the importance to you 

personally of each of the 
following: (Mark one for each item) 



® Not Important 
* ©Somewhat Important-) 

©Very Important 1 

©Essential — 



n 



Becoming accomplished in one of the performing arts (acting, 

dancing. etc.). ©<£)©© 

Becoming an authority in my field :....<>. 7. . . ©©©© 

Obtajjiing recognition from my colleagues for contributions to 

my special f^ ] ©©©© 

Influencing the political structure ©©©© 

Influencing social values ©©©© 

Raising a family . . ... " ©©©© 

Having administrative.responsibility for the work of others © © © © 

Beirjjvery well off financially , ©©©© 

Helping others who are in difficulty ©©©© 

Making a theoretical contribution to science *■...©©©© 

Writing original works (poems, novels, short stories, etc.) ,..©©©© 

Creating artistic work (painting, sculpture, decorating, etc.) © © ©® 

Being successful in* a business of my own ©©© ® 

Becoming involved in programs to clean up the environment ......©© ® ® 

Developing a meaningful philosophy of life . . . ®©@® 

Participating in a community action program ®©©® 

Helping to promote racial understanding © © ® ® 

Keeping up to date.with political affairs ^ . . . ® ©® ® 

38. What is your best guess as to the ©No Chance - 

chances that you will:- ©Very Little Cha 

fu l#" l , * T * ©Some Chance 

(Mark one for each .tern) . © V «y Qo «| Ctane.— 

Change major field? * \ ©©©© 

Change career choice?. . . / ©©©© 

Fail one or more courses? \ ©@©® 

Graduate with honors? . . . 7. ©©©© 

Be elected to a studen/off ice?: „ ©©©© 

Get a job to help paj/for college expenses? v . . ©©©© 

Join a sociaHrjeetnity, sorority, or club? „ . . . . . . \ ©©©© 

|v^jfl,e^o^ucationaldorm?. . ©@©(n) 

Be elected to an academic honor society? ;\ r ©©©© 

Make at .easta"B" average?. .■ , \ ©®©® 

Need.extra time to complete your degree requirements? © © © © 

Get tutoring help in specific courses? .\. \ ©®^)® 

Have to work at an outside job during college? ©©©© 

Seek vocational counseling? ©@©© 

Seek individual counseling oh personal problems? „ \ . . ©©©© 

GetaTr»chelor's degree (B.A.,8.S., etc.)? ©©©© 

Participate in student protests or demonstrations? ©©©© 

'Drop out of this college temporarily (exclude transferring)? ©® ©® 

Drop out permanently (exclude transferring)? . . . ©@©© 

.Transfer to another college before graduating? © © © © 

Be satisfied with your college?. ©@©® 

Find a job after college in the field for which you were trained? ... ©@©© 

Gei married while in college? (skip if married) ©©©© 

Get married whhin a year after college? (skip if ma rried) ©©©© 

The Itaorttftry for ftesesrdi on -Higher Eduation tt UCL/V actively tncouraees the celltots . 
ttat perfoaati in this survey to connect local studies of their student bodies. If these studies 
iiwofve collecting follow-up data, it H aecimary for the institution to know the students' 10 
numbers so diet follow-up data can bo linked with the data front this survey 



computer science. <J | rf« f« . c W . ef «!,. Bt ta 

Forestry-. £> mh **V*** permission to include your 10 number in such a tape? v r\ r\' 

1 c I * 1 # * »es \j No . \j 

*~ " 39.®®©©© Thi rtmiimng circltt art provided for ittmt 44.(a)(b)(c)^(c^ 

40 Ghfa(cl(nSYZ\ «Ptc»f»cally dtsiontd by your colltft, nthir ^XX^^^ 

4t.®.©©®(S) educitjon..llyogr*colltoth«choftnloute ac /T\/^^r^\yC\ 

Q9 W © @ ® d"tct.o« gtvin you. 47 ' ® ® © © © 

43.©@©@© . THANK YQUI 48®©©©© 

Mini nun 111111 1 

SfJ>l-214S/OOF-705432 . 



Law Enforcement O 

MilitarV Science O 

Other Field Q 

Undecided^ Q 



'e^^i » 1 1 ■ 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 y^y^ 1 w 
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Appendix 8 
Father's Occupation 



Response Item Alternatives 



Actor or entertainer; artist; interior A 
decorator (including designer); musician 
(performer, composer); writer or 
journalist * 

Accountant acttiary; business executive 
(management, administrator); business 
owner or proprietor; business salesman 
or' buyer S s * 

^Clergyman (minister, priest); clergy 
>'(other religious) 

College teacher _ ^. , 

Dentist (including orthodontist)^ 
physician 

School counselor; school principal or • * 
superintendent; teacher or *$dmiftistrator 
(secondary) ' * 

*~ * / ' 

Teacher or administrator (elementary) 

Engineer 

Conservationist or forester; farmer* or * 
rancher 

* T 

Dietitian or home economist; lab technician 
or hygiemist; optometrist; pharmacist; 
therapist (physical, occupational, speech) 
' veterinarian • * 

Lawyer (attorney) or judge 



) 
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r ,- / ' ' « Appendix B (Continued); 

f ■ ^\ * ; Father's Occupation 4 



I 



I 

>. 
1 

I 

i 

I 



Collapsed Category . * . * ..Response ^Iten Alternatives 

Military Career ' 4 . . Military SeVxyice (career) 



Research Scientist '* % ■ Scientific researcher 

.:. Skilled Worker ■' '," Skilled trades 

I 
I 



\ 



SemiskiTledNrforker. .... Se'miskilled Worker 

Laborer \ . , * Laborer (unskilled) 



Unemployed #< , „ • * Unemployed 

■ Other ^ Architect or urban planner; busings - 

4 . * (clerical); clinical psychologist; 

/ .< „ computer programmer or analyst; -foreign 

I. ' ■ * e - service- worker* (including diplomat); 

f. '* homemaker (full-time); interpreter 

*::. fc J • (translator); law enforcement officer; 

b nurse; sqcial, welfare or recreation 

f$M ^ # . worker; -statistician; Other occupation 
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Appendix C 
Mother's -Occupation 



Collapsed Category* 



Artist 



Business 



Business "(clerical) 
Clergy or Religious Worker 

College Teacher - 
Doctor 




Educator (secondary) 

Elementary Teacher 

Engineer 

Farmer/Forester 



Health Professional ' 



Hontemaker (fulMime) 



Response * Item Alternatives 

* . * 

Actor or. entertainer; artist; interior 
decorator (including designer); musician 
(performer, composer); writer or 
journalist 

Accountant or actuary; business executive 
(management, administrator); business 
•owner or proprietor; business salesman 
or buyer • w ^ 

Business (clerical) 

Clergyman (minister, priest); clergy 
(other rel.igious) 

College teacher 

i ■ 

Dentjst (including orthodontist); 
physician 

School counselor; school' principal or 
superintendent; teacher or administrator 
(secondary) 

» 

Teacher or administrator (elementary) 

Engineer • p 

Conservationist or forester; farmer or 
rancher \ 

. Dietitian or home economisVrlab technician 
or Jiygienist; optometrist; pharmacist; ^ 
therapist v( physical, occupational, Speech) 
veterinarian 



Homemaker (full-time) 

* * 
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Appendix C (Continued) 
Mother's Occupation 



Collapsed Category 
' * Lawyer 

Social, Welfare or, Recreatioi|^W^er 

Nurse ClJ^ 
% Research, Scientist 

Skilled Wdrker^ " , 

Semiskilled Worker 

Laborer * 

Unemployed 



Other 



r 



Respons^ Item Alternatives 
Lawyer (attorney) or judge 
Social, welfare or recreation worker 
Nurse 

Scientific researcher 

Skilled trades # 

Semiskilled Worker 
Laborer (unskilled) 
Unemployed 

Architect or urban planner; clinical * 
psychologist; computer programmer or 
analyst: foreign service worker (including* 
diplomat); iaterpretor (translator); law 
enforcement officer; military career; 
statistician j otljer occupation / 
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Collapsed Category 
» < 

Agriculture^ " 
*y Biological sciences 

i. 

Business 
Education 

• , % 
, Engineering ♦ 

English 

Health professions 

9 

. History* political science 
* Humanities (otb^r)' ' 

.Fine arts ' v 



t 



-Appendix D' 
Major 



V 



\ 



Response Item Alternatives 
Agriculture,, forestry 

• Biology (gerieV-al'Tt'biochemistry or 
biophysics; botany; marine (life) 
sciences; microbiology or bacteriology; ' 
zoology; ottjer* biological science 

Accountings business administration 
(general); finance; marketing^management; 
secretarial studies; other business 

Business education; elementary education; 
music o^art education; physical education 
^r 'recreation; secondary education; other 
education ' 

Aeronautical or astronautical engineering; 
civil engineering; Chemical engineering; 
electrical or electronic engineering; 
mechanical engineering; other engineering 

English (language and literature) * 

Nursing; pharmacy; predental.premedicine, 
preveterinary; therapy (occupational, 
physical, speech) ». 

History; politicaJ^cience (government, 
international relations) ' 

Language and- literature (except English); 
philosophy; theater or drama; theology or 
religion; other arts 'and humanities 

Art, fipe and applied; music; speech 
architecture or urban. planning ' 



ERJC 
ST" 



,' r 
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1 

« 

Collapsed" Category""* 

Mathematics and Statistics 
* Physical sciences ^ 



Appendix D (Conti nued). 



Social sciences 



Other technical 



Other nontechnical 



Undecided 



Major 



Response * Item Alternatives 

• * 

T Mathematics; statistics „ '# 

Astronomy; atmospheric science (Including 
, meterology); chemistry; earth science; ' 
marine science (including oceanography); 
physics; other physical science 

Anthropology; economics; geography; 
psychology; sociaVwork; sociology; other 
social science 

Health^ technology (medical, dental, 
. laboratory); data processing oi\ computer 
programming; drafting or design; 
electronics; mechanics; other technical; 
computer science 



2chmc 



Journalism; home economics; library or 
archival science; other professional ; v< 
building trades; communications {radio, 
T,V,,etc); lavf enforcement; military « 
science; other field 

Undecided 



Appendix E 
Student Occupation 




Artist 



Business 



CVergyman 

College Teacher 
Doctor 

Educator ( second ary ) 

Elementary Teacher - 

Engineer 

FarmeryFore^ter 

Health Professional 



Lawyfer 
Nurse "^\^ 
Research Scientist 
Other 



/ 



• *\ # 



N Response Item Alternatives > 

J or or entertainer; artist; interidr 
orator (including designer/^musician 
rformer, iomposer); writer^r 
journalist * ♦ 

w Accountant or actuary; business executive 
. (rtianagement, administrator); business 

owner or proprietor; business salesman 

or buyer . 

Clergyman (Minister, priest); clergy 
(other religious) ^ 

to liege teatcher 

Dentist (including orthodontist);.,. Vt 
physician 

School counselor; schooj principal or 
superintendent; teacher or administrator 
(secondary) 



Teacher or administrator (elementary) 




Engineer 



Conservationist or forester; ^farmer or 
rancher 4 



Dietitian of taqje economist; lab tech&Kian 
hygi en i st;, optometrist; pharmacist; * 
rapist (physical,* occupational speech); 
veterinarian . * * 

y ' ' & v * ,y 

awyer (attorney) or judge 

Nurse - <y ~^ 

Scientific researcher 

Architect or urban planner; business 
(clerical); clinical psychologist; 
computer programmer or analyst foreign 
service worker (including diplomat); • 
homemaker (full-time); /interpreter 
(translator)^ law enforcement officer; 
miliary service (career); social, welfare 
or recreation wonker; statistician; 
skilled trades; other 



i 



I, 



■ 



■ I 
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APPfiNDIX F . 
Region Categories 



I 



Reiriojj \i 



Number of 
Institutions 
Used* in Norms 



State 



1 • 

I • 
i 

p, __ * 

<r - 

1 



East 



149 



Mfdwest 



South 



105 



•88 



• v '/f" 



West 



,41 



J 



Connecticut- Delaware; - District of 'Columbia 
Maine; tiafyland; Massachusetts; New -Hampstiirejv 
NeW Je*&ay; New Yorl^; Pennsylvania; ; Rhode 
Is1a^d;>*ermont; Puerto Rico; Virgin I /lands 

Illinois Indiana; Iowa; Kansas; -Michigan? 
Minnesota; Missouri; oftebraska; North Dakota; * 
- Ohio;.. Souttflpakote^ # Wisconsin- 

\c ■<> m - ; \ i 

lilabam$; Arkansas; F1oridat/6eorgia; J Kentucky;^ 
■ Jcpyis1ana;\ Mississippi;- North- Carolina; - 
South*- tarolina; Tennessee; Virginia; ,West< 
Vtejinia; ^C t ana1 Zone ^ ' ¥ ( 

" Alaska*; - Afizbna;' California; . Colorado; 
Hawaii:; Idaho; Montana; Nevada; New Mexico; 
Oklahoma; Oregon; Texas;* Utah; Washington;'^ 



J. 

i 

i 

I 




/ 



.Y 
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1981 FOLLOW-UP SURVEY 



OF 1978 DISABLED FRESHMEN , 

• . '• " . : / - . 

When you entered college in 1 §78, you participated iWthe Coojferativa Institutional 
Research P*Agram's annual freshman si^rvey. At that tirrie, yeu were ens of 7;0CG 
students completing, the freshman questionnaire who said you were handicapped. 
• This survey asks for more infor|prtion aboty you, antfibqut your experiences sine* 
. then. Even if you are not disaWed; or are ni> longer* in college, we want you to answer 
and return this questionnaire. Your responses wilf>rovide valuablejnformation to 
help federal, state, and college pplrcy-makers better meetyouiJ'heeds and those of 
similar students in the future. - ' . - - - J .» 

1 > '~ x ' ' ' - 

This survey was developed bytthe Higher Education Researc^lnstitute in tosAngel^s 
and fandedby thiBUceau fdr*the Education of the Handicapped in Waihfogtonrpx. 
Your c respanses will beheld ttfe strictest coriftdence/alntf they will be.presented . 
ortly in sumfhary form. Students whose disabilities cto not affect .their reading or 
writing should be able tf> complete the survey in about half ah hour. We realize, 
t hcrWfverrthat some people wi/ljneed to take a longer time. Your thoughtful responses 
. an<J willing participation are much appreciated. Please return your su/vey as soon . 
as jjossible in the enclosed stamped envelQpe. / • 



s 



Tents. 



W* welcome your qommems. However, all, stray , marks or writing on, this 
questionnaire vyijll invalidate your responses. Therefore, pTease follow directions 
carefully*and enclose your comments on §l separate thim of p^per. * 



Sincerely, 



Dr. James Hen$on 
Judith K. Lavyrfence • / 
Higher Etiucatfen Research Institute 



* • ««A/3J7?-lntr»n-S»321 
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MARKIty0 DIRECTION* 
NOTE: Your mppniN will be read by an optical mark reader. 
It is Important that you follow a few simple rules. 

• Use only a black toft lead pencil (No. 2 la ideal). 

• Make heavy dark marks that complataly fllf th#6lrclrf^ 

• Erase cleanly any answar you wish to change. 

• Make no stray marks anywhere on this form. - x 
Proper Mark: ef , Improper Marti: (#<20© 



i 

I 



I 



i 



What is your currant status? (Mark one) 
Oram currently enrolled in collage, and have bean 
sine* 19f78. '(Answer item 2a andfiot 5b) 
. O I withdreWftym. college'temporerily but am currently 

• enrolled again. (Answer items 2a and 26) 
. Ol am temporarily hot in' Allege but plan to return 
soon. (Answer itams ?a and 2b) 

O I have permanently withdrawn from college or intand 
todbso. (Skip 2a and answer 2b) ; 

2*. Which of tha following do you stilt axpact x<r do in* 
,c6M#e? IMark.all that apply) : . ( . - 

©'Changs major field 
O Change cartfar choice. % \ 
O Feyil one.or more courses . * 

.OGrrdua^ewitn honors * 
0^6a electa* to a student office < k Jk 

O Need extra time to complete degree requirements 
Q,Get tutorin^help in specific courses u j • 
O Seek vocational counseling, | 
, Se*k individual counting on personal problems ' 
O Participate in protests and demonstrations * 
•O Dsop out of college temporarily 
O TAnsfer ttfanother college befort graduation 
. O Get ajob after college connected with major fie ld 
of study » 3 . „ 

O Get a job after.college for which a -college degree is 
Impropriate ' 9 * ' „ - ■ 



v 



2b. (Cont.) 



Jffff 



I changed mJ^cVeer plans 

I was tired of being a student . ». . 
I was unable to get the financial aid 

1 needed ...... (3. .0 

College expenses were too high . , . . . O ,.rO . 
. Expenses connected with n&y disability 

were too high * . , , O . 

1 vyjnted to get practical experience . . . O . 
I felt that a college education woufd not 

improve my job prospects O . 

I ciidn't feel saftf on campus O'. 

i had'no place to study O 

I didn't "fit in" at college . , . . . O . . O 

I vyanted to travet v O . . O 

I wanted to transfer to another institution 
% .but could not enroll immediately / . . \ O 
Other (Innate degree of importance)'. V© 



.o 
.o 



.o. 

.o. 
.o. 
.o. 



.0 
• O 



.o. 



.o 
.o 

• O 

.o 

• O 

.o 

.O 



I F 

2b. HowTtai 



I 




2b. How^poftant were each of the following factors.in , 
yourdedsiofi to interrupt or terminate your education? 
(Mark onev column for each factor) 

College did not provide adeguatesupport 
•^vices f e.g... not*takys, readers, 
- interpreters, attendants) . . \] ... 
I'had expiated my planned program . . 
! h ** k wume family responsibilities 
(t.g.. because of family illness) . . ^ . 
I became til/needed treatment 

I got a good job offer _ * . . m \ ^ y^Q . .0 . .Q 
\ needed to earn money (e.g.. for school)^ . O . . O . . O 
. Mor my family) moved to a different 

| location.;...,; 0..0..0 

I did' not dq<as weil academically as I . 

thought,! would. . /. ; t Q . .Q . .rt 

! My relatrves/spo use discouraged me 

* frohi coMWtirng^ , : . . »0 . ."O . . O 

^ l % deddedj did nak tmd* college degree. !o ! .0 \ . O 
I Wantfd time to* reconsider my goats 1 \ 



I 
I 



3. Which of the folleWng have you done (did you do) 
' ' while in college? (fge^ark all that *pply). 4 

O Changed major field 

O Changed career choice 

O F^ilad one/y more courses * , * ^" * 

Owas elected to a student" office ' 
* 4 0 Served "on a campufxommtttee 

(>Got a'job to help pay for college expenses 

O Joined a social fraternity sorority. or,club 
/ O Made at least a "B" average* * ■** 

O Participated in protests^rdemonstr^tions 

OpBh sat^fied witti college * * 



. Whet type of high school did 

time ? (Mark one) 

0 Public H j 
y Q Private: Undenominational 

O Private: Religious 



attend most of the' 



5a. 



What type of arrangement best 
describee your educationai 
program at 'each level? 

jMaric one in each column) 

Regular academic program .with . 



5> 



f4 



tt-tf 7* 



nondisabled peers' 



.0..-0 



/ 

o 



Mb 
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Regular academic program with \ • 9 
special classes or services > 

« . • ■. % \ : o . .. o . . o . ; b 

Regular school but segregated in' 

sqecisl academic classes . O • - (3 . . O . . O 

Spetial school for the gabled . r - . O- . O • • O d 
Otfrer(Mark appropriate^ column) .O . - O. .0'* -O 

Did you take adaptive physical education rather' 
than regular gym classes? 

(G6 on to question 6) 
0 Yes. ElJmentjry (Grades K ^o 5-6) 
C^Yes. Jurtior High (Grades 6-7 to 9-10) ■ 
O Yea/HighS'choortGrades S-IOto 1*2) * 
O Yes. College " . 



l 
j 

j 

-I 

I 



i 

i 
I 

i 



i 



i 



i 



■ in Mm in i ii ii ii i" 
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I 
I 



I 



•. What a<AK^icNiegree artyou currtntly working, 
toward* and whafia the highest academic degree you 
intend tonit? wflaH one in each column) . 

Current Hlghwt 
0«grt« 09Qt— 
PUwintd Planned 

Nona : % ... ,U, ; O O 

High school diploma di^DV . % "... O ........ O* 

Vocational diplqma/c/m(i(^try. % O. . O 

Associate (A.A. or equivalent) .\ Q—. O • 

Baccalaureate (B.A.. B.S., eta) ,\ O . .' O' 

Teaching credential . . . . O ,0 

• Mastar's (tyA. M.S.) etc.) . .\ .:. .\. . O O 

Doctorate (Ph.D. or Ed.D.) . .'. , \. O O 

Professional degree (e.g., M.D., D.D.S, 

/ D.V.M., LL.B., J.D., B.D., M.Dte.) O 

Other (Mark appropriate columnsji . . . .\. 0 \ . . : , O 

7. . What is your current (or most recent) college cia 
. (Mark one) t 

* O flfaashman' Q Senior ' 

O Sophomorg ' 0 Other 

O Junior 




S U. How mwty colleges have you attended since fall 1 978? 
(Marie one)' * 

• O One (Go on to item 9) 
Two (Answer item 8b) 

0 Three or more (Answer item 8b) 

8b. How important was eech of the following factors in 

* ; ypyr decision to transfer from your first college to 
" \ another instftyrfon? (Mark one column for each factor) 

■>.--' * ; v 

My first coifeg* did not provide adequate „ 
support services (e.g., not*taker*> * 
readers, interpreters; attendants) n^. . . ;0 „ . .0 . . O 

• * I completed my planned-program at my ' . ' 

first Institution : .O. .O. .O 

^ I wanted a better social life : . . ! O . . O . ! O 

1 Wanted to gd tp a larger Institution^ . 4 . *0 . . 0% r'O 

• * ; i wante^f go to" a, smaller institution . . . Q, . O . . O 

„ Iwaiqetfto live in a different type of ' 
^community J f .. . ! .K..O. r£)' 

* \*t wanted to be farther from Home (parents). O r?0 . V O 

I wanted to be doser^o home (parents) . . Q . . Q . r Q - % 
I or my family moved to a different ixation.Q^;. O . . O ' 
'* l Hf^* dto « otoan fcatftution whft* \ , 1 
\ - better academic reputation * .. , 0-.0..0\ 

| .1 ^rnedtortksfdffferehttypeof program 

\ „ than was offered at my iirst institution . 0 ... © ; ' . O 
I wa^gerAraWy dissatisfied wjtb my . ^ * . *" 
>st inetihition, //. v , ..^..O.'.CX^O . 

' # ' I ^ s d s d. tosttsrid ajewsxpensive schoof . 0? rO.\Q : « 

MY financial anus^orflmproved so I f , ' * . > 
1 / '^fg attend a rmreex^iM^K^; ^Q./Q'/CK '\ 
I;.. J dWrt'tfs^.ssfe on the -campus <Sr<*y : ~ '* § V 

V .^fmisVi^ijtlon , . . , . r\ . _ ; . . . .o. .p. -O - 

jF ' Lhsd no piece to study at 'my first / ' ^ . 

1 _ institution ,;;./..v^.O'.^0»:G 
' WWnV'fitlii" at rhy first institution . TO . . O . . O 
% j Otf>er O^Hcata ds^ee of Importance) "^.TOu ,0.-0 ' 



9. Whet r\as been (was) your college enrolfment status 
* most of the time since 1978? 
(Mark one) " 

H Full time " \ , 



OPart timf 
O Not enrolled 



A 



10: What has been (was) your employment status most 
of the time while in college? 
(Mark one ) 

O Not employed 

O.Full-time employment off campus' 
O Part-time employment off campus 
jO Full-time employment on campus * . 

O Part^ime employment on campus 



1 1 .\Jn college, how concerned are (were) you about your 
ability to finance your college education? . 
(Mark one) 
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your imwt iwwit m«|or fMd of study in 
(Marfcon*) .-..*., . 



Attn AND HUMANITIES 

Art 'Iwantf applied . 

1 ^ English (language and > 

I"; literature) (j^ 
•, ,Hietsry **..»•.•,... ^3 
, Journalism .\ . . .r „ . O 

■Language and titer at ura 
; (except English) /. ;Q 
Muelc.*..:,... w ,.\.,0 . 

phikMep.hy ........m.. .o ' x 

I 'Speech !...k 
Theater or Drama f O 

Theology or Religion ...... O ' 

Other Am and HumanitJaa .Q 



PHYSICAL SCIENCE 

Astronomy O 

Atmoapharic Scianca 

• (incl. Mataorology) . O 

Cbemietry Q' 

Earth Scianca Q 



14. Do (did) you hava to study a particulate^ to gat 
financial aid at college? " < 

{Mark one)' 



No 
Yes 



t 

i 



Marina Science (incl 

Ocaanography) Q 

Mathamatica Q 

••>;• 

tjstics ...... .0 

Othar Physical Scianca X , . Q 



O Statistics 



BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE 
vBJotofty (general) ....^...O* 

Biochemistry or 
BtophyeJcs 



I 



Ma^ne (Ufa) Science^ 

Afcfftalogyor 

^ology «. 

Zoology A./. 

r Othar 8iofogical 

Scianca.. 



.o 
.o 

•P 

.o' 



,.Q 



IiUtlNESS 
Accounting ;. X O 

Juainm Admin. (gonaral) ..O 

».RBMipi ...Q 
•Hmkmitg .' . '.. k O 
K...'*0 
Saoratarial Studiaa .1. ,• O 

IOgwrBwin w ...l .,..,lQ 

EDUCATION 

aWnm.Edueation : 0 

Wt Eianwttary.Educatton . .* .-. . O 
aTttwic or Art Education O 

L".""" Wi»WEJttet&iioi^ ' 
■■J _ l Racraaflon.. » . . ... ; _ t . O 

P Secondary Education O '' 

Spadai Education ..A....O « 
2 Ottiar Education '. ,,'Q 



I 



.~|NOJNfEFI.N<aVfc : • 
:* dAaronautical or 
■ . Aetoneutfcal Eng. .Y. ! . O 
^CWI J^naari^^ ...... O 

/l^lcaj Engineering . £.0 

tflaWtaaj-or Electronic, ' 
W^Eij^lr>fl ..t.Q 
;M*Wc* Eng^o^arlng' . . . Q 
^Engineering Q 4 



PROFESSIONAL 

•Archrte6tur* or Urban ' 

Planning .* O 

Homa Economics . ,0 

HeaKh Technology (medical, 

dental, laboratory) . , Q 

' Library* or Archival Scianca . O 

Nursing Q 

Pharmacy 

Predental, Pramadteina, 
Pravatarinary , Q 

Therapy (occupational, 

Physical, speech) ...\ . . . Q 
Othar Professional . . Q 

SOClALSCfENCe 

, -Anthropology, . .. .■ . . _ Q 

Economics £-'...».\.0 

Gaography > £ 

. Political Scianca (gov't. 
' imamational ralations) . . 0 
Piychotegy . . . . , ...O' 
SodajWorlc : v «. O 
. Sociology Q 
Othar Social Scianca O 

"•J 

TECHNICAL 
c BuildlnflTradaa». ... ... O 

09t$ Procasaing or { 
Oomputar Prograrrjming .\ . Q 

Drafting or Daslgn \jQ 

Elactrtftcs Jo. 

Ma^njp, Jq'- # 

OthifeTachntea. . . . . ^. . 

OTHER FIELDS * 
Agricultura : Q 

Communication^ ' 
(^ao1o*,T,V, ate) ,\. M .;0 

Computar Scianca ^.Q ' \* 

Foraatry Q 

LifV Enfqrcamant. ..... t . O 

Military Scianca...*: „ Q 

.pthairFJa'w.; .jQ, 

Undaddad..,,...\. ; ...0 

t^4-i 



15. Wharo do (did) you live moat of the time M 
collega? Whare would you p5for (have 
preferred) to live? 

o . (Mark one in each columrit 



• College houeing (dormitory, ' " 

fraternity, or s^orfty/otljer * Raaktonea 
college housing) Q_ 

Off campuetprivate room, * 

'apartment or house) , . , Q\ . 

Other (Mark appropriate columns), j . Q . . . 



a* — 

nnmnoi 

..o 



\ 



IS. With whom do (did) yrfi live most of the time 
, at college? With whom would you prefer 
> (have preferred) to live? (Mark one \tx each * 
column as approprfate) "T" 

With parents orVela*Jaif^T 

Alone \ 4 ^ 

. With dilated roommate or 

roommates ...... .7. , . . . / Q * 

With iiondisabl«d roommate or 

. ^ roommatas I . .* " t : O /. : • O 

With spouse . ;.\ . . .\ . . > Q *Q 

^:,o::::o, 




1 7 V In college, do (did) you have tutoring or remedial 
vvorfc In any of the following subjects? 
(Mark ^an that apply) 

Q No ' ' \ ' * \ " • 
. OYes) readlrig ' 
O Vas, writing or composition 
O'Yes, rr^hemaiics " ' 
O Yes, social studies ^ ^ 

' x O Yes, science^ w . " - 

O Y*s, 'foreigji language " * 

O-Yes, othar 



1 
I 
1 
I 
1 
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1t. What is.your probable career occupation? 
(Mark one) 

, ^ Accountant or actuary 

c Actor or entertainer 

^ Architect or urban planner * 
'Q Artist — 
O Business (dejfcaf) 

O Business executive (management, administrator) 
O Btisineta owner or proprietor 
O Business salesman or buyer 
O Clatgymao (m^nitter, priest) > , 
O Clinical psychologist * 

* O College teacher * ' • 

O Computer profrtmmer or analyst 
O/toriserwion 1st or forester 

* - TO*0«n^st including orthodontal \\ 

* * O Dietician or home economist 

O Engineer ^ * 

O Farmer or rancher a - * - 

O Foreign service worker (including diplomat) * 

O Horn* maker (full-time) 

O Interior decorator (including designer) 

O Interpreter (translator) 

O i-*b technician or hygienist 

O L*w enforcement officer 

O Lawyer (attorney) or judge „ 

O Miliary servicejcareer) * 

O Musician (performer; composer) 

ONurse 

O Optometrist 

O Pharmacist \ . * 

0*?hY»ician 

O School counselor 

O School principel.or superintendent 

♦ O Scientific researcher * , . \ 
O Social, welfare or recreation worker 

Q Statistician • » • , % 
O Therapist (physical, occupationairsjwech) 
Q Teacher or adnfrinistrator (elementary) l 
OTeacher or administrator (secondary) 
' O Veterinarian 

8 Writer or journalist 
Skilled trades' / • 

OOther 4 

• OUndecided • 



T9a. 




lit college, is (wee) there any one person whose 
support encouragement, guidance, or confidence 
in you is (was) central to your success? (Mark one) 
O No (Skip to question 20) \ 
O Yee, * personal friend (outside of school) 
QYoe > • family member (e.g., parent or spouse) 
QY#s, a high school friend 1 

QYeeva hi^h school teacher . 

QYes, a high school adviser, counselor ' *" 
Q Yee* a college frteid V * < 
OY-. ^le^VofessoSf teacher — - 
OYee. aWlege advisor, counselor 
O Yea, other - ' 



< * 

J* 19b. Is this person; 

)|Mark one for each item below) 



A. m Mali 




Femarte 




B:o Disabled 




0 Not disabled 


s 


C. Age 





O 22 years or younger 

0 23 to 29 years 

O 30 years or older * 



\20. Do you have a disability?HMaH< all tha*apply andwrite-- 
your specific disability in the box belop> for each area 
that you mark.) 

O No, I do not have a disability (Skip to qiflstion 30) 
V G Yes, visual (partia.il/lighted, blipd; not correctable 
. with glassesdr cqntapt lenses) 




OY«*. hearing 



OYes" speech 



OYes, orthopedic 



OYes, learning — 



OYes, health-related (e.g., respiratory, heart) 



\ 



OYes, emotional 



OYes, other ^ 



To what extent does (did) your disability area affect 
your functioning atcollege? (Mark.one column for 

Not at 



Vary 
Much 



5$e 

-5.- 



each of your disability aretes) 

ft. 

•Visual . . 

Hearing ..... 
Speach ....... 

"*Orthopadic „ 

' Learning •. . . .Q 

Heehh-releted . .O. 

Emotlonel ; .*: 

Other -. » .* 



.o. 
.o. 
.o. 
.o. 



• OA..Q 

•.o...,o 
.0..-..0 
. o. . . . o 
.o.,.,o 
~.,..o. f ..,o 
•o.;.,o.vjyo 
.o.:..o., .o 



l^f^MMj. i ill m i i i i i i i 1 1 mil ij i 1 1 1 i i ii i m 



I 

1 
I 



2$ year«MMNty 

, - .vWMbilrt&f diagnosed? 



(Mark orii 



'i^Pr«n«X«|ly of « birth 

.•^Betv^s#s.fli-t*2 
Qfeetween »(j^a3-17 
O^tSorolcleW." 



) 




I 
I 
I 



I 

{ 

i 
i 

i 

r 



Dct^oacontidfr your disability to be: 
(Mark one) ' 7 

O.Visible/apparent 
O Sometimes apparent/sqmetimls 
not obvious ' » 
OHIddar^ftot obvious 

; - .. r 



24. In collega, how concamad ara (wars) 
you abdut expenses associated with 
your disability? 

■ (Mark one) * 

^w.y |IIWV«I % 

O Somewhat 
O Not at all 
O Not relevant to me 



■A 



To what extant ara (were) the f acMtiee 
;.and actMt*aa of your coilaga 
"T wmmunit^accaasiWa to you? 
f * (Mark one) 

*• OVery.much 
^0 Somawhat 
ONotat>alt : o 
O Not relevant to ma ' 

\ ' 1 . ••• ' . ' 



I 

i 

i 



■tilt Towhai extern arf(warajthaeonimun^ 
* reefdeint* of your cottage town eefleJtive 
to and supportive oTyou as a disabled 
parson? (Mark 6he) a 

Overmuch ' * " 

Oj&mewhet 
ONotatalW 

O Not relevant ta) ma* j 



i 



27. In college, to what extant does (did) your disability affect your 
expediences in each pfi the following areas? \ 
(Mark one column for each area) 



v ^'Academic 
al. 



Vwy 

much 




.o... 
.o.. 



Somtwhtt 

...o... 



Not at 
sll* 



O.... 

Recreational, extracurricular O O . . . . 

Psychological, emotional , O O . . . . 

* Other (Indicate extant) .t) ........ O 

28. The following is a list of support services and accommodations that you 
may or may not use (have used) at college . 
. (Mark the approbate column for each) 



.Q 
.0 
.0 
.0 



/ - Would Um 

/ , Am Cufrtntfy If Available 

... i \ Using (Would 

Existing architecture acconqmodations (Did Use) m *H«vtUsed) 
' (e.g., elevators, stair railingsT ... . t . ... O ...... O. * 

Adaptive architectural accommodations • 
(e.g., rarnpe, adapted restroom facilities) . . O . 



' Do (Did) 
Not Use 
(Not Rttovent 

r to mo) 

....O ' 



Adaptive equipment assistive devices 
(e.g., tape recorders, braille) * . O . 



O. 



Supppst service personnel (e.g., 

^ interpreters," readers, attendants) O CK . 

Instructional accommodations O *Q, fm 

Time accommodations. . ..O 0 

Program accommodations * O - - , O. 

Performance evaluation accommddations . .O O. . , 

'Adaptive physical edition V Q. / . O. - 



..O 
..O 



o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o- 



Peer counseJirig froi^disabla^students . . . O . . *. O . . ! Q 

Pw^counseling from noridisabled 

students . , s : . .O. O* ....... O 

Academic advising / ; QjuL. O* ! ! O 

Personal counseling, therapy CSaP*. O O 

^ -Vocational counseling O. . H . .... ,Q, ,Q' 

Repair services for assistive devices . .4 . .O. . l O. > .* 0\ 

Disabled student organiiations, clubs 0. : O. . ! . ! .' 

yondisabled student organizations, ^_ *\" 

....o...:....o 
....o Tg 

Campus orientation K \\ . . Q„ 



O. 

o. 



•clubsV..... ^....T ^ 

Disabled student office, advocate 

Legal services' 1 . . . . .O. 

Adaptive admissi^icritefia_. j . . O- 

Adaptive admissions procedures # .Q . 



0 

o 



:0.."... 

'6 O 

Q'^ O 



Financial aid for college expenses 

4^.g.. tuition, books) -.- f„ . /. . 

Rnancial aid for,cost-of r i'ivingt * - 

, expenses (e.g.; food, rent) . .\. . . Q. ... 

I ^RnendfJ aid for disapttity-'related . . • 

: , . exp#^s.. j .•!••> ':• :>.-. , o . f . /. : : . qe . : . : , ; . o 

. • "T^nsportation .7. 0...1 O 

• fecial parking '. . ; .10 : ! Q 

^Registratio|priority% ,Q.\ ... . . m \'Q 

* Other (Mark and specify below 
appropriate colu$ifjsr 




O. 

o 
o 

ov 



% * 



l 3 



I 
i 
i 



i 
i 

t 
i 
i 
i 



29. To what extent do^dijl) you experience t ht fo llowing at collage? 
(Mark one column fo yach statement) 



^ 5? 



/ 



/•.- 

O..Q,.G 

0..0..0 
cuo..o 



Faculty/staff underestimate my academic ability or potential • . . 

Faculty/staff overestimate my academic ability or potential 

i People iffriereatimate my ability to haWl* frustration and stress .... .\ . \ ... , ........... w 

People overestimate my ability to handle frustration and stress ,\ . [ . . [ . [ 0\ . Q .. O 

Faculty/staff ask me irrelevant or overly personal questions about my disability x . . , . ; ... O . .O . . O 

Other students ask me irrelevant or oyerly personal questions about my disability O . . O . . O 

Because faculty/staff don't ask me meaningful questions about my disability, 'I must anticipate arfd • ^ ' 

answer such questions 1 ' q q 



\ 



questions 

Because other students don't askm* meaningful questions *Jx>ut my disability,. I must anticipate and 

. answer such questions .> ; 

• ^failure of instruct to acxo 

Hicen handle risk bef or arid am more independent than most people realize O . . O . . O 

People patron ke-me or talk to me as if I were a child ] * ..'...[]. O . . O . . O 

People talk about me rather than to me fr ...[...* O O * * O 

4 My instructors avoid or ignore me >........«...* , . . . . ] , .T.l ...... , ! O ' O O 

' Other students avoid or ignore me \ : . . . . \ > * * Q»* * © * ' 

Faculty/staff make me feei that Lcause them extra time -and trouble \ O !! O 

Other students make ma feel that I cause tfie'm extra time and trouble . . ^jr O O 

Because t have a disability; people assume that ' w ^^m^^ .......... 

I have other physical disabilities that I do not have ' • Q O 

J am limited socially «*. . . r \ . , V , \\\ O " " ($ 

I am limited lt\ what I can do physically! » O O 

I am limited in what I .can do intellectually and academically \ O . .'O 

x • if V A" 



0..0-.0 

0..0.V0 



o 
o 
o 



.0 

.o 
.o* 
.o 




I 
I 



i 



1 . ' ^ , 

30. Rata yourself on each of the following traits as you 
realty think vou are wjjfto compared with th* •vrig* 
. v ^person of your own 4p. We want the most accurate 
t estimate of how vou sea yourself. 

/ . (Mark ona column for each trait) 

: • ///// 

Academic ability 07. 0. 

Athletic ability O . . O. . O 

- , Artistic ability , 0\,Q..O 

Oefensiveness .0..0..0 

"frrivo to achieve O . .CO 

r. . . Leadership ability : : : . . t . . . O . . O. . O . 

* J .Mathematical ability A ... O .. O . .O 

Mechanical ability ...... K. O . . O. . 0 % 

. . ^rfcinrtity'..,..* ... ....... . 0.\0..0 • 

Physical attractiveness . . , O . . O . . O < 

Political conservatism O . . O . ..O^ 

Political liberalism ,0..0.-.0 

;v. ^Pbp&arhy VQ..O/.0 
v . Popplaxitywithffl^oppo^iteswc^. :sO/.0*.0 

* ; Pubikrspeaklng ability .......... ,0 . .Q^Q 

r SeK-confid^Ontellectuiirr, ^ . . » O . , O , Q* 

'% Self-o^danca{sociaJ)*. ...-lO.-O.-O 

t v Sanaa oihumor 1 .O - . O . .'O' " 

; ; /Senaitivity^o criticism S.\ .\ fl.^O. .O* .0 

.Stubbomeaa*. '.O. «0. . O 

UnderAanding of others ^ \0. -O'-O 

' r writinflWfty . ! 4 - v . :.. .o. .O l 



lit; i t 1 1 1 i i i il 1 1 1 1 1 i i I 



31 



How important is each of the foflowing to you 
personally? (Mark one column for each item) 



Becoming accomplished in one of the 
performing; arts (acting, dancing, etc.) . . ; . 

Becoming an authority in my field 

Obtaining recognition from my colleagues 
' for contributions to my special field . . . . 

InflueribinjL'tfffe political structure 

Influencing social values 

Raising ajamily 

Having administrative- responsiblity for 
the work of others ..... ^ . . ; 
Being very yvell-off ftrtancialfy 

t Helping others whb are in difficulty 
Making theoretical contribution to science . 
Writing Original works {poems, novels, 

' short ^tories, etc.) \. . . . . . 

Creating artistic work (painting, sculpture, 

m decorating, etc.) 

Being successful in a businessjof my own- . > 
Becoming involved in programs to clean 

up the environment t >V ,& * • • 

Developing a. meaningful philosophy of life . 
Partidpating in a community action program 
Helping to prenfote racial understanding' . 

. Keeping up-to-date with police tjagairs /. . 
Helping to promote the inter^^o^di^ ;/ 
disabled % . . . . . 



/ 

..o. 

."b. 
..o. 
..o. 
..o. 



• Ov 

:0.- 
O. 
O. 



/ J 

.D..0 

•.o..< 

.O.J 

• O..Q" 

.o,-.*o 
p..o. 

• 0...0- 
rO..O, 

• O.-O-o 

•o..o 



.G..O..O ■* 



..o..' 

.,o: 

..o.. 
..o.. 

* • « 



o..o 
o..o 

o..o 
o,.o 
o..o 

O-O' 
0--O. 

"o.-o. 



I III II I M l 1 1 1 11 1 1 1 1 1 II I 1 1 



X : 



.92* Age {#• of December 3t, 1980) 

{Mark one) . . # * 

22 year* or younger r ^ 

23-29 year* 

I 30 years or oldec V 

'* * 
% 33. Are you: (Mark one) 

' *0 Single (never, married) 
> ©Married 

O Separated, divorced, or widowed 

34. Do you have children? *(Mark one) 



3 *' ^* t,t your curront annual Income from all aourcea? 



wNo 



OYe«;onechHd 
O Yss, i*ore than one child 



36. What you* currant raligioua preference? 
(Mark one) . 

O Protestant 

O Roman Cathofic 

O Jewish 

O Other < \ ' 

*0 Undecided 
. O None * ' ' ; ■ ^ 

\ 

30. Do you consider yourself a born- again Christian? 
tMark one) 1 " / 

' ONo « ^ 
OYes 



37. Indicate) your incomo aourcea: , 
(Mark'one column for each item) 




/ / AT 

0..0..0 

O..Q..O 



Parents, refafivea. inheritance, etc. 

Spouse ...... u * 

v Self (earnings *rom employment 

^ • savings;' etc.) .\ . . . O . . O . . O 

Social Security benefrte < j O . . O . . O 

Veterans' benefits ; . . v.v". . . , . O . . O . . O 
Vocational RehaWlfcetion fu<^* ; v . , ..... O . . O I/O 

- Supplementary ^upport IncbmeV ........ O . . O r. O 

; A FediVal college-related flnanda I aid 

(loan, grant, etc) ; .^.v. O . . O . . O 

Scholarship from college . O : *0 O 

-Scholarship from outside agency, 

• jorganfcatfori * ~.\..0.-0..0 

. Mher (Mark appropriate column) iO . . O . . O 



(Mark one) 

„ No income 0 • 
v $4,999 or below * . 
$5,000-/9,999 
' G^lotoOQUl 9,999 * 
0 120,000 or above 

39. Which of the following life patterns v^flkyou prefer 
ten to fifteen years from liow? (PleaSWidicate rfne 

( answer in each group) . . * " 

' (a) * ' 
Osmgle ^ + * f \ r 

oV ,arrie<i 

O living with a person of opposite sex but not married 
©other * . • * 

,(b) - . 

O"o children • * 

O 'one child 

Otwo children - 
/ O thr *« or more children 
O adopt one or more children 

O full-time career 

Opart-time career < A 

O not employed, j 

40. "How would you characterize your political views? , 
(Mark one) > * 

OFarltft * * 

\0 Liberal 
O Middle-of-the-road 
O Conservative 
.OPar right 



) 



41 . How long did it take you to answer this questionnaire? 

(Markrone) ■ 

•O Less than M hour 
QVi hour to 1 hour . ~~ 

■ # O 1 hour to VA hours ; 

QAYi hours Mf2 hours • 
O More than 2 hours § * 

42. Did you v need help to answer this* survey? 

(Mark aljflhat apply) 
ONo \ 
O Ves, reading \ v - 

O Veil, markings writing answers 

■ v s * « x 



, : THANK YOU VERY MUCH FOR YPUR HEL>. 
f~^ EAS !, %P£jpQMM E NTS ON A SEPARATE SHEET OF PAPER 



559 \ 



o « 

'3 
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